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H. T was a strange house whereto Y sobel 

de Corveaux returned from her nunnery 
about the time of the great peace. Her 
father, the Sieur Arnault, was then al 


ready sapk ss, his manhood withered up 


























in thought; spending his days and nights in 
prayer and study, in fasts and meditations and 
the reading and writing of huge books. He was 
ealled saint and soreerer, but without proof of 
either: whether or no his lore spread into other 
worlds, at least he was without all care for this. 
His soul turned in upon itself, leaving him a 
deedless man that sat the vear round alone in 
his tower-chamber while his three stark sons, 
Arnault, Simon, and Jehan, rode forth to plunder 
and rode back to revel. They, saving the nobility 
that gave an edge to their ill-doing, were no better 
than common robbers and_ rioters. Their on 
slaughts and pillagings, tolls, burnings, ambush 
ments, and ravishings made a curse and a terror 
between the Lot and the Garonne. They filled 
the castle with lawless men and loveless women, 
whereot the Sieur de Corveaux that lived islanded 
among his books noted nothing. It was such a 
wolf-hold as many another of that day and that 
country; only with tower and bower hiding a 
drowsy scholar and a dreaming maid. 


‘ } As for the maid herself, that was convent-bred 
AY a. from her babyhood, she had no other strangerféss 
‘ . than being beyond nature maidenly. She was 
r born under Saturn, a straight sturdy creature, all 


night and ivory, big-bosomed, with twin rivers of 
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hal 
downward over 


and ear, her 


DIACK 


fiercely holy. i 
depths of a maid are y 
and wonder, the nearnes 
God and the remoteness of ma 
Ysobel these lay as it were open tT 
Her whole know ( 


if men was between her father and her broth 


eve, and there was little else. 
of whom she made them swine and him a sa 
loathing and adoring from afar. I have heard 
on the night of her home-coming none met her 
the gate, but she came alone into the hall wl 
her brothers held high carouse amid their follow 
Jehan staggered up and east clumsy arms ar 
her, erving: “ Another . another nun, by all 
saints!” wher upon Arnault yerked him in the 
muttering, “It is thy sister, fool.” And the 
Simon burst into a sour howl of laughter. S 
stood a moment sickening with scorn, then cried out, “ ‘ 
be no brothers of mine, but sons of the devil that rideth 
your eyes!” And so fled above to her father, and would have sol 
upon his neck; but he bowed himself away, welcoming her the w! 
in courtly words as lady of Corveaux; and 1 


, her upon the Latin tongue and the miracles of the lesser saints. The1 
after, through the months and the years, Ysobel dwelt within hers 

little regarded and very lonely. With her father she might have a 

converse of mind and soul; but any confessor would have been m 
fatherly; and she scaree held speech with any other save her tirewom: 
that was an old witch out of Brittany, full to the tongue’s end of strange tal 
vith of her that should have blossomed forth in dance and merrim 


ucked inward into dream and prayer. She was a nun without order or serv 
a dumb singer: making a vain passion of both. Of her own will, indeed, 


ould have taken the veil; but the brothers would have none of that. Her marri 
to some timely choice could hardly fail of their profit, and they kept her for tl 
use as though she had been a Flemish mare. And little by little the stagn 
beauty turned sour in her, and her dreams and days drew apart into a hot holin 
and a cold scorn. 

Being thus parted from earth, she dwelt in the fellowship of things unearth 
the hosts of heaven and hell, and the soulless spirits of enehantment. She sp 
aloud with angels in the morning, and shuddered in her bed because the wick 
ness in the eastle drew devils as flies to carrion. And because men were loat! 
to her and the saints chill, she made in her imagining a prince of faery that 
marvellously strong and beautiful, whereof she told herself numberless tal 
Therein she did indeed not otherwise than as other maids, that have commo! 


in measure of their misknowledge of man some dream of angel purity and gia 
force, white wings upon a pair of mighty shoulders, But she went beyond t! 


r ssently fell to questioning 























prince grew almost visible to her 
h much brooding; she knew every hair of 
ead. every color of his raiment; and from 
tales about him she came to talking 
1 as with the powers of holiness. Herein 
wart misgave her, so that she implored the 
ts whether it were idolatry thus to worship 
en image of the mind. But thereto the saints 
ered nothing; and she would speak of it ft 
in creature. What is most strange, ther 
this fantasy no warmth nor color of love. 
Her prin as a companion, a brother glorified, 
r saint: his hand was kindliness, and his 
vere as flakes of snow, Marriagt was to her 


thing unthinkable; only after death 





as a clear vision of Paradise. 
der the walls of Corveaux, upon the palm’ 
Ith ot loam between rock and river, Ysobel 


le a garden and a bower of cedar branches 


S 
\ o} n with flowering vines. And when th 
slanted goldenly through laughing leaves, 
the air grew heavy with hot sweetness, it was 
! ! : t clamber down thither and sit alon 
gh sunset and afterglow and often far into 
rshine, traneed between dream and prayer. So ipon an 
August ve she sat, vearning across the calm water, while the 
mmering light burned into gold and er oled in tawny crimson 
the stars reached the ir bright fingers across the darkening 
eam; by times remembering a saint’s legend, and by times 
g a part in the gramarye of some old tale. The calling 
birds and songs of wayfarers through the forest to south- 
d gave way to rustling gloom, wherethrough the eastle lights 
S ve shone yellowly. The elash of la izhter within ther 
ded like a sudden breeze. And as the moonlight poure | 
er the tower, changing all semblanees and filling the river- 
sts with pearl and amber, she fell to brooding ipon her 
ery prince, how he should come vith the mist across the 
r and stand bright haired in the n oonbeams a little he fore 
e bower, looking in upon her, his hand above his eves; and 
should go away together into faeryv-land. A breeze broke, 
small cloud eovered the moon And as it passed, ther 
.] | the very Prince before the bower, golden-haired against 


e golden mist. He was elad all in green, after the manner 
Faery, with a great sword by his side; and he held a hand 
lis eyes, looking in upon her 

ller heart sprang, and eurbed itself. she stood ip, and 


ered, “ Is it thou indeed?” and he smil 1 at her under a 






















































eens 





scornfully : “What 
the woman wagged 


thee well, my lady; 


It was empty save where her 


of Eversley, whom the English 


for he is to our liking.” 
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At that she knit her hands and set her teeth upon a deadly fear, 
went down to the hall. 


with horns and set with flagons. 

to the floor. where a dog sniffed at the pool of it and slunk away. Jehan cr 

loudlv: “ There she stands, Sir Bailiff! How say ve now, having seen her?” 
Arnault rose up to meet her, saying: “ My lady sister, here is Lord Bertr 


; hecause of our power and repute hereabout, and for the strengthening of the p« 
hetween the lands. he hath asked thee in marriage. Give him thy hand theref: 
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bent brow, answering, “It is I, surely: 


should | be?” Therewith she took a blind 
nearer and laid hands upon his shoulders, 
velling to find him any firmer than air. 
said, “I dream, doubtless ... or didst 
come hit he r, having heard rit ” Thereupor 
laughed low: “ Nay, I hear—and see.” An 
kissed her, holding her close. A sweet fire s 
over her, and she leaned back against the stre 
of his arms. 

Then she was resting against a fallen tre 
he stood near by, frowning above a smile. ‘ 
fell to questioning him of his own land, that 
by his count not like to France all wasted 
war, but a green place full of laughter and | 
day. Because he had the tongue of a Northen 
she asked whether he came above earth in B 
tany, through the green doorways of the | 
Thereat he frowning, she said, “ Belike I ask 
some secret of Faery unlawful for mortal f 
to know: forgive me therefore.” And out 
silence he answered slowly, “ Nay, as thou say 

through tl 


and so told her many marvels of faery-land, 


e green doorways of the hil 


ting right sundry errors in her own knowledg 
At the last, when he would have kissed her 
farewell, she thrust away, whispering, “It is o 
much to bear,” but at sight of his eyes 
strength turned to water. Then he took tl 
steps into the shining mist, and was gone. 
Thereafter the world fell away from Ys 
hour by hour. If she had dwelt among her dr 
before, it was now the very day that was a dr 
wherefrom she awakened in the twilight, clamb 
ing down the rock to her Faery lover, the 
of his eves and the shelter of his arms. All t 
passed she put into her prayers; but the sa 





had stil! naught to say thereof, while her 
woman wondered that she grew so beautiful. S 
en lnved for hard on @ fastniel 

thi endures for lard upon ai tortnight, 

one eve the tirewoman came in while she 
making ready, saying that her brothers bad 


of her graciousness ittend them in th great hall. She answer 


have I to do with them?’ I will not go.” B 
a smirking head at her. saving. “ Nay, but beth 


haply thev have tiding s for thee out of faerv-lat 


brothers sat above the high table, that was str 
One of these lay upon its side, the wine dripp 


king hath set over our country of Guienne. A 





techn Porte nce te 






YSOBEL 1] 








[The meaning of his speech 


e very slowly upon 

hel. as one watching a 
l-cutter across a glade 
breathe twice between the 


1 thereof At last she raised 


VE 





blow falling and 


eves pon 
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Faery Prince himself in golden spurs and shirt 
mail The blood beat in her eyes, and her 
rt became as an aching lump of ice Shi 
rht say only, “ Thou Y? 
He bent before her, answering: “I am, as thou 
. heard, Lord of Eversley. Is that not better 
a kingdom of thistle-down in Elfland?’ And 
made to have saluted her. His eyes were full 
iter; and the wine sat heavy upon his breath. 
r bel cried out dully, and thrust her hands 
B vainst his face. Then she stood sick and shiver- 
half aware that Jehan slapped his huge thigh, 
iting, “God’s nails! is it not a rare play?” 
f] d the lean Simon drawled: “ There is a tag of 
r old sire’s Latin that suits ... nec ruentis 
Curse it, I cannot remember.” By then 
1ught breath enough to mutter, “ Thou 
1 art below even these beasts, that at worst 
rw their foulness honestly,” and so walked 
idly through the door, thence fled away, shud 
ring. Yet even so she heard Jehan’s laughter. 
She barred out her woman, and lay the most 
t of the night upon her bed, wordless and dry- 
atching the broidered pattern upon th 
py and biting at her hands. She did not 
Toward morning the thought broke through 
shame that she would be wedded to Bertram 
: Eversley whether or no. Therewith she cut off 
r hair, and brought together sundry of he 
els Then she put on a gray friar’s gown. 
ng the cow! close, and er pt out of the castle 
But for such hard employ, there is no saying 
night have come upon her; for the height 
r fall was the whole depth of her scorn of 
aud her soul mocked her. Howl« it, she had \ 
small space for other than body’s we She pushed westward 7 
ve ig the river bank whither a ford was; whipped by twigs and \ 


rn by briers, stumbling amid logs and stones and seramblineg 









W he se 


minder her 


dimly 
n the 


‘] er gullies. For she had no knowledge of the paths, and the f 

ht was pit-murk, smelling of rain and full of short gusts that 

sed and howled about her. Where the ford should be, she went 

rfully into the water, thrusting forward with a branch, and gasping at the chill 
br etness that crept upward to her waist. Toward the farther bank lay a mir 
D| she might not by any means get free: the mud shook and sucked 
cr t, and stinking bubbles rose. By now the night was waning, so that she 

black forest and wan sky and the gray water that crisped and wrinkled 
rty d like her own flesh; and remembering that same river beautiful 








Y 


under the 


mlight, she fell to laughing and sobbing together, by times erving out -for aid. 


esently there came a trampling of hoofs and a babble of strange tongues. 


horse crashed down to the waterside, and 
igged her up the bank half alive; and there was Bertram 





a rope fell across her shoulders. 


Then 


They 


ot Everslev with a seor 
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laughter. | 
moreover, that she could not 


men-at-arms, all shouting with 
inderst 
unded like to the grumbling of swine. 


“What a devil dost the 


Bertram said at last: 


the river, good father¢ Must every good Fran 
preaching to the fishes?” 
Ysobel answered. sullenly, “I go to Agen. 
the convent there; that is enough for 









to know.” 
HH turned ipon her a face that she had 
seen. “Truly, there is little merit in saving 
«%, friar or so; but when I ask, I am = answered 
in this country.” Then she began hastily a 
: ® of a pilgrim age and a message to the Prior 
, whereupon he broke in pleasantly: “For a 
; ot man, these he marvellously ill fashioned lies. 
: doubt thou art over-innocent to be let loose an 
. nuns. Howbeit, we shall be to-night in Ag 
Meanwhile . . . deal fairly with us, good fat 





The afternoon was a humming faintness, mixed with the smell of wet horses 


shift t 


marvelled at the 


that rope that drew thee 
to the 


archer took her up on his 


from the mire is 


unused saving of life.’ Therewitl 


horse, and they 1 
away through a fine rain. 
After a 


bridle-track that gave ipon the 


quietly al 


time they went very 
main road. 1 
they stopped for an archer to clothe himselt 
a churl, while others filled great sacks with lea 
He loaded his horse therev ith, 


it before 


and set off dri 


him. Presently arose a shouting, wh: 


upon they all set spur and thundered dow 


highway where a dozen rough fellows beset 


man. There was no quarter given save to o1 
grizzled giant with a blue sear on his chin. 
1 hat dav’s ride Ysobel 


an evil dream. Her body grew weary unto nut 


southward was to 


ness, but her soul 
halted 
sundry 
all to meet him 


the slaying of men 


sorely. By tir 
held 
simple, that seen 
The onfall 
looked no less a part of 
And if 


strange anger that he 


quicke Ne d 


thev while Bertram converse 


persons, gentle and 
as by ordinance, 
day’s business. upon her with 
had, as it 


came 


betrothal in a chance cleft among laidly matter 


Once he 
and the 
“Well 


a woman.” 


cried back to know how fared the fr 
archer shouted in Freneh for her to he 
himself, I promise thee 

By that she grew mindful of her 
when they should be 


enough for 


washed from the mire. So 


wrap them in rags, and lost her dinner ther 


men. Surely they must be throughout of iron, s 


Bertram’s shoulders and 


ird. It was little enough to him that he had lost h 


swing of 


though he were no fae rv, he was at the least a devil. 


. 

’ 

{ 
murrain on him, he clings like 
that must surely betray her 

the nooning sh« mace 
the senseless jargon of the 
endure unwearied; and she 
heartsome voice flung backws 
In Agen, she slid from tl 


ith riding that she might 


sudden kindlier than women. 


ie horse faint with cold and emptiness, and so ga 
Thereat 
They brought her to the fire, kicking the seullion 


hardly stand. the savag« 





were, set hi 


erew became of 

















The turn of Ysobe l’s life was in that moment. 


YSOBEL 





DE CORVEALI 
and filled her with a great ¢ ip ol 
She had sense to hold cowl and gown desper 
and seeing that, they grinned one to another 
er be. So she fell into a warm doze, aching 
tably. with h mimi ry cars, Out if that she roused 
Bertram sitting in judgment er thi 
| before him sullenly unfearful, th 


prisoner, 
firelight 
his bristly face, saying: 
I have done no more than my betters I rob th 
nd hang therefor, while the Corveaux rob th 
‘ Truly they deserve worse than th 
at better thw deserving?’ And the fellow growled: 
N . 1 have had my will Now take thine.” 
3 an ooked at nim through sorrowtl il eves over 
h. “ Thou art such an one as I would spare, 
\t least, | swear to thee that | will root 
ls nest of Corveaux.” And he signed to lead 
man away. ‘Thereat Ysobel sprang up, crying hoarse- 
rmerey upon him. I 
rel Bertram said s 
d be still.” 


ler words trickled into a silence, 


lowly, “ Tell thine own beads, 


hey brought in a young soldier that had carried 
farmer’s daughter from the Abbey lands By their 
to death, and the maid to the Abbe vy as 
iL tent: and that the 
hold, sacredly wroth that the matter must go to other 
When Bertram had heard all, 


rned to the ms id, that shook and wept, her mother 


Prioress herself was there to 
ent than her own. 

spering in her ear, and said: 

Thou if any bearest the wr ng in this matter. I will 
thy way of it—shall he die?’ 

The Prioress began to tell her to be strong and cast 

he devil, while the farmer railed aloud. When they 

Bertram said again: 

‘Speak out, and speak freely. If thou desire it, th 


hall surely die; or if thou will, here is a priest 


re quiet, 


shall wed you, and T will take him into my service.” 
erewith he flashed round upon the man. 
¢ Wilt thou bide her will of it?” And the felloy 
ered, “ Ay, surely.” Then the wench east hersel! 
Bertram’s feet, saving that they were true lovers, and 


He raised her, and bad 


‘ How say’st 


mry 


on him to save them. 
friar stand forth. 


the 
sacrilege. Yet there stood thos« Two 


ie if she would: and there stood th 


Prioress, pure 
and the parents hot after vengcanc 
se of bearing a part in Bertram’s judgment that by 


vught. The wine gave her courage of the body, 
ol 















































She had but to ery out and throw 
gown to have a hallowed safety all her days; on the other side lay sham 


hearts, evil doubtless, that she might 


and terrible behind her 


Moreover, she had beneath all a blind 
her failure would be set 
and she flung her soul into 


scale. The pair were on their knees at her while she murmured _half- 
embered words. After that she was n a dark stairway with Bertram, where 


grew dizzy and fel] 


he wakened at dawn in an empty rarret, an 


of playing th 


archer shaking he r, and saving 
Roger of the Sear had need of a priest before he died. Si 


ad of vhat she had don came the need 


along with the 


part that she had taken; 











and she went forth to him with an aching br 
a weakness of the knees. ar looked as 
naught was to happen. 

“T will none of thy shrifts, little father,” he 
before she could speak. “ Searce all Avignon 
send Searred Roger away clean. But ther 
nephew of mine vonder in some stew over a 
He is an honest lad, no likeness to me; and his m 
lives by him. Say a good word for him to th 
and | will send thee to a treasure.” 

She choked out: “ Willingly, but thereof is no 
need. I wedded them vest« rnight.” 

The robber howled with laughter: “ Well 
thou! Thou look’st not to have so much b 
thee—hast had thine own troubles, doubtless, 
thy girl’s face.” Thereafter, she seeking not 
priest but out of her own pity to move him 
carnal thoughts, he answered: “ Nay, let lx 
Mayhap I go lightiy into hell, mayhap the good G 
is mereiful. Howsoever, I will not trouble Hit 
whining.” Then he told her where his treasur 
and the men came for him. Ysobel must need 
with him to the gallows; it was an ugly sig 
soon over. 

Returning, Bertram asked her merrily, “ How 
our fisherman?” And she said, “ Canst the 
this time?” 

He frowned above a smile: “I have many 
upon my soul, and never one sat lightlier. 7 
was no blacker villain than this Roger in all G 

. . yet he took a dog’s death like a man.” 

She answered, doubting, “ Doubtless t 
upheld him.” 

“Mayhap. Did not thy heart warm to the 

Ysobel said sullenly, “ Men and deeds be either ¢ 
or evil.” But he shook his head. 

“That is a woman’s error, whereby ye priests 
hold on women. But a man taketh all the world, 1 
and foul together.” 

She looked sharply at him, and he reddened, | 
eyes held straight. 

“ Then this is a dreadful world.” 

He answered merrily, “ Nay, it is a fine hearts 
place, full of hunger and good fare.” And s 
went in to meat. 

Thereafter, and for many days, Ysobel abod 
friar with the men of Eversley, taking that part 
it befell in all their doings: at first hopelessly, 
having no earth beneath her feet, clutching at 
which lay nearest. Having drowned the morrov 
a mist, she must needs take up hour by hour as 






































































beyond hope taketh food and drink. Truly, ther 

<s naught else to do: she had barred herself out of 
Abbey. and her home was a horror to her. Sh 
evht. indeed, have sought sanctuary elsewhere; but 
hat time that hope grew clear she had little car 

. nor even for this, that in playing the friar 
she built up sacrilege. Her sorrow had an edge 
arp to cut through busy days unblunted; and 


ot her birth plunged her among the press 





irs eagerly, doing small deeds with all her 
hungry fer use Guienne was in those times 

ery litter of waste and lawlessness, and Eversley 
besom to sweep it clean: whereby even Ysobel, 
ild neither fight nor feed, had enough to do 

e was ever a sore body at hand, or a broken soul; 
shrift and confession opened gulfs of humanity 
her, wherefrom she must pluck tools to work 

nd no time for shuddering. She had in this 
iht of atonement. As for her soul, that was 
ady lost beyond peradventure; though she did 
|, it was for wonder and for fellowship in the 
ploy of the rest. Of the men she thought belike 
etter than at first; only through marvelling at 
I she forgot the foulness of her distaste. She 
to learn their language, telling them tales by night 


ind the fire. They bellowed with laughter at her 


speech, and drank the tales thirstily, swearing fear- 


oaths for joy thereof; whereat Ysobel wondered 
feel pleasure. Life was to her as a loathly food that 
ne ate starveling, and sO found it curiously sweet. 

\s for Bertram, he was the strangest of many 
arvels that rode night and day upon her heart. 
hat he had not known her that first night at the 
nun was beyond thinking. Yet he gave never a sign 


thereof in word or look. He guarded her, indeed, 


omently from the chance of harm, keeping her much 
his side seldom beyond eyeshot; and it was doubt- 
by his will that the men left her alone save when 
he sought after them. Nevertheless, he shielde: 
ther her eyes nor her ears, and bore himself toward 
r with a careless good-will that roughened by times 
though he remembered a plan. Among those days, 
iple of her false wedding came to her with a 
ple flood of thanks, the woman sobbing at her lap, 
ile the man babbled of how a saint upon earth 
orth many in heaven, and the like. Thereafter 
rtram, coming by, asked what ailed the friar; and 
inswered out of a dry agony, “ Because I have 
sacrilege, they make a saint of mé 
He said roughly, “ They are happy; where is th 
?” Whereupon she broke out: “ Happy! They 
VoL. CXXI.—No. 723.—42 






























































































Had be« 
zood we 
She 
evil 6s 4 
man is 
Yet sO 
dere r. 
lene? = Lo. € 
some sort « 
it were u 


work undoubt 


| hal 
be hail 


he were beyon 
ing at his he 
dared not op 
mindful as t 


shoulders in 


, Nay, 


ode deed that 





aire 
celf 


hou 


» have 


said, 


And h 


il; 


Ile frowned 


7h 


i 





mortal sin.” 


began to 
i 


above a smile 


I 


done: 


no doubt thereof 


™ | ho l 


” 


a math 


What is amiss with their 


art 


answered: 


th re 


1s 


unlawful, 


fair 


1 miracle! 


o a friar!” and he 


-omforted. 


pon his 


ace for brooding, 
circles about God. 


ng, Was 


id dreaming false) with a starved lov: 


irt. 
en, 
o hin 


l 


a long 


vine, and deal justly 


even 


to restore their fields. 


Nn 


W 


I 


t 


After this the two drew 
ill; 


ran to waste, chasing good and 


1 


ay 


hist 


i 


lve 


ever 


oO tangle. 
and I 
I uphe ld that very 


Also, a 


matters, ‘ 


fight 


slew 


the 


and a maid loy 





Then, eatehin 


how the wed 


Prioress’s 


= ] 
re is the p 


edding, Sinice the \ \ 
tangling good 
see! \ to s 
Roger of the S 
law, he being a 1 


honorable. It is 
Then suddenly, out of 


Bertram o 


away 


sOomew 


for 


hat 


} 


ner 


ogether, she lk 


own, 


Kversley prea \ 


W he nh she 


And Bertram, that went about ' 


a 


across G Li Line 


ot 


r 


the 


he pondered a matter. 


stay 
overnight, fighting and harry 
by dawn sitting in judgment over th 





He mig 
with a Jew 


the 


in 


small 
ide, 


when he looked across country, his 


all with laughter and a toss of 


he rse] 


tryside, and by noon teaching the 


ht 


‘ 


against 


war-bewildered vil 


quarre ls of a 


dizziness. He \ 


slit a throat, prune 
under the same § spre 
hair, and all i! 


That, nevertheless, 


Was 


the upward 


Me anwhile sh 


things: 


a door that 





the droop of 


fling of his | ti 


frowning smik 


The strength of him, as her 





among the women: =he twisted t he 


— 
judgments; and 


truth out of er 





strong body used itself to rough living, grew less 

miracle and more a wonder. And that tells the vi 

hange in her. Birth and death she beheld now wit] t 
horror; but no mystery could match a world wher 

these and a thousand lesser miracles were ordinary 1 t 
ters: and most marvellous of all was the great laug! 
and kindliness of men through sin and pain. She 

more and more into the power that Bertram wield py 
while he was afield among the peasantry, she wroug er. 


ir craven souls tor th ix Tt his 
gathered up the overseeing of the men’s fare and 
borage, becoming in a sort seneschal to the troop | 
l-gotten treasure of Roger of the Sear she k pt tor her own charities, wher le 
Bertram demanded why should not be sent with other moneys to the King. 
Ysobel answered pertly: “ I will take on myself his Majesty’s use thereof. 1 
mav’st ask Roger. The King gave him a long rope, and I at least a short shrift 




































































Bertram beat upon his thigh: * Holy Vi 
! Our friar groweth wicked enough to 
se in the world.” Thereat Ysobel felt herself redden- 
etween shame and happiness. He frowned at her a mo- 
then growled, “What a devil dost thou with my sureoat ?” 
She started, sought to hide the needle, and pri ked herself 
Bertram said, while she sucked at her hand: 
A friar is half a man, and a tailor a ninth. What does 
ike thee?” and she noted that his eves were wide and 
il like a child’s; then remembered how they had at 
» mes that look, whatsoever he did. By s ich converst 
ose between them a curious fellowship of friar and 
hereunder lay the unspoken memory of maid and 
ery Prince like a plain matter whereof speech was sham 
Not long after this the word went out for a long ride t 
rd and an onfall at the end of it. Bertram would 
had Ysobel stay behind, saying that it was a hard 
nd mayhap a hard fight; and there wo ild be no 
f a friar until they brought back th prisoners. But 
‘I am not here for cream and sweetmeats. At 
ninth man will be small loss; or if I be more, 
s there ise for me.” And he r flected ipon that a 
e, and let her go. They set out after noon, with all the 
d rode hard and late under a gray and gusty sky, 
g to rest shelterless in a wood, pit-murk and smelling 
rain. Ysobel opened eyes in the gloom to find Bertram 
reading his cloak about her, having waited until shi 
ld be asleep. She lay without sign for the none ; and 
he came to take it before dawn, held it fast. asking 
emnly what he did ther Thereupon he cursed her 
ax eartily for stealing his cloak and leaving him to freez 
e the men yawned and chuckled, rubbing drowsy eyes, 
liowbeit, there was no venom in his cursing, though it 
d not for words. 
Having fed and looked well to their arms. they trampled 
ss ay through the darkness, leaving Ysobel and a coupl 
men to care for the horses. The night waned slowly, 
th a chill small rain. And Ysobel over her win and 
bread saw a squat oak tree, veined with vines. com 
{ the mist like a memory. Presently other trees and 
K or two fell into their awaited places like the words 
{t-read book; and hard by to the right shi heard th 
ping of water. Therewith all the truth flowed in upon 
0 er She slipped away, speechless, and pushed westward 
g the river bank. Where the ford was she went eare- 
into the water, skirting about the n ire, and smiling 
een gasps at the black forest and wan sky and the gray 
ter that crisped and wrinkled in the wind. On the farther 


e, she gathered her gown and ran. until, while she panted breathless ‘and hot- 
ated up the rock, suddenly thi hole castle above her bro! i 


e into shouts and 
shings like a blown fire bursting into flame. Ther 


was a bird’s nest above the 
cet, wherein the mother-bird sat motionless with bright eves. Ysobel pushe 
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through and into the great hall, where before her Bertram and his men-at-ar 
ranged along the edge of the dais, spread apart for sword-swing, and beyond thx 
raged a horde of howling shadows whereamong the archers in the gallery drave t] 
arrows. Eversley had all the best of it. The line of shining shoulders bent 
sprung like a great sword; in the midst, Bertram’s tossing hair made a St. Micl 
of him. A man writhed lizardwise between the feet of the fighters, and rose up at 
back with a knife. Ysobel wound herself about the man’s neck, dragging him d 
with her. He struck at her as they rolled, and cut her arm; but she made shift 
to beat his head upon the floor that he lay quiet. And therewith was a rush ar 
shouting, and the men of Eversley bore forward adown the hall, driving a erump 
inass. So that fight was over. 

Ysobel got to her feet. The man she had fought with was her own brother Sin 
Presently through the pale torchlight that flickered against the dawn came sw 
men seeking him. They dragged him up, groaning, and led him down the | 
At the far end, Bertram sat upon a table swinging his feet, his sword acros 
knees; and they brought the three brothers bound before him. 

He said slowly: “ Well, I have come. Ye had warning of me many times.” 

Simon began: “ We gave thee our sister, and it is none of our fault that 
voided the bargain. Now, for our ransom—” 

Arnault broke in upon him: “ Be still, dog, if thou hast any blood of Corv« 
remaining! ... My Lord Eversley, we are at last in thine hands. Take our h 
not our necks, for we be gentle born.” And Jehan growled: “ Ay, we be fair ea 
We have naught to say.” 


Bertram said: “ There is no need to count your ill-doing. Have ye done 
gentle knightly deed since ye were lords of Corveaux ?” Then he turned to 
crowd. “Is there any here that will speak up for them ?”’ 

Ysobel thrust into the circle, throwing back her cowl. “ Here am I,” she s 


“ Ysobel de Corveaux. These be my brothers when all is said, and Iam... G 
knows what. Howbeit, I have won of thee some deserving. Leave these fre 


mend what they have done, and I will be hostage for them.” 

There was a rustling, and then a stillness. A dog sniffed at a sploteh of bl 
upon the rushes, and one kicked him away, whereat he howled and some la 
shortly. Bertram only said, “If [I hang the small robbers and ransom th 
how shall I uphold the law ?” 

Ysobel answered. “ It is the whole deed that counts. They can overdo all tl 
ill deeds in aiding us to set this land in order. Trust me that they will. Moreo 
it is not them that I ransom, but thee; for thine own life is mine.” And Simon grow] 

“That is sooth enow. I had thee safe when the wench fell upon me.” 


Bertram frowned into nothingness over a shut mouth. Out of a silence Jel 
shouted: “ By God, no! We will live at no such price.” And Arnault add 


“Give me a sword, Lord Eversley, and I will fight thee for my sister’s fame. Let 


” 


me be hanged afterward 


At that. Bertram sprang up, crying: “I am Edward of England in this place, ar 
ye shall do as I say! Ye are free forthwith to sweep out your own midden; and : 
vear hence, if ye will, I will fight all the three of you. There is no wrong betwe 
us. Meanwhile, the lady Ysobel is your surety, not to me but to the King.” A 


therewith a great clamor went up, wherethrough of a sudden rang a brazen sn 
like the sound of a broken trumpet. And there stood the Sieur Arnault de Corvea 


towering above human stature in his long scholar’s gown, his thin beard a-brist 


and his eyes red-hot under the white knot of his brows. 


‘Tlow now, messieurs!” he roared, striding to the edge of the dais. “ Enemi 
in our eastle of Corveaux? To me, cowards—why stand ye dreaming? Jeha 
Simon, Arnault—” His hand flew to his girdle, and brought away only a wor 


and dusty inkhorn, whereat he stared a moment, then gazed blindly about the cl 
tered hall—the broken settles, the men-at-arms, the prisoners, and the dead. 1 
manhood went out in him like a blown candle; and he tottered up to Ysobel, gropi 
with his hands like a child. 

















Here is my daughter Ysobel come home again,” he creaked out. ‘“ Thou must 
ir housewife, child, for we be all men here. See to the entertainment of these 
tles ... and now, touching the gestes of St. Anthony of Padua...” His voice 
d otf into mumbling, and she led him forth of the hall. 

She left him an hour later to clamber down to her old bower between rock and 






er, where the leaves were curling, but the sun shone warm upon the water through 
aft of golden mist. Out of the forest came a melody of many birds, that hushed 


le a small cloud covered the sun. And there within the bower was Bertram 

f Eversley, looking out upon her, his hand above his eyes. He came forward 
etly and kissed her. Her heart sprang and curbed itself, trampling; and shi 
ined back against the strength of his arms. Presently he said: 


Now have we broken the last fantasy, and there is no more Faery Prince 
thee 


And she answered, nestling, “ It’s no matter: I have found a man.” 


Duet 


] 
BY WITTER BYNNER 

a 

id IAT ean a woman find in us, 
vet What has her wit divined in us? 
A The utmost and the least in us 

I The anzel and the beast in us. 
a 

ist What ean a man desery in us 

And so allow the lie in us? 

m The serpent and the dove in us 


And oh, the mother-love in us! 
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PART 


most caressing of 
but he had the fine 
instinet, which would have pleased 
ot 


the 
pity, 


Ie was men 


in his 


Lowell, 


you 


never putting his hands on 


fine, delicate hands, with taper fin- 
like a and 
sensitively quivering in moments of emo- 


he did not 


gers, and pink nails, girl’s, 


tion; you with them, to 
many of us 
Among the 
personalities 
should 
final 


‘ xquisite ° 


paw 
show ection, 
pt 
f-hundred, 


becomes, I 


Americans art 
half-dozen, or 
that 
that 


hal 
ach of us say 


Clemens’s central and person- 


His 


him, 


something 


ality 
isual 


perhaps, from his fierce intensity, his 


Was 


acquaintance might know 
wild pleasure in shocking people with his 
the 
loosing his rebellious spirit 


ribaldries and profanities, or from 


mere need of 
in that wav, as anything but exquisite, 
and yet that was what in the last analysis 
he was. They might come away loathing 
him, but 
without 
the 


scientious of 


or hating 
well 


serious, 


one could not know 


him him the most 
the 


Ife was Southwestern. 


realizing 
most humane, most con- 
men, 
and born amidst the oppression of a race 
that had no but 
I never of 
butler when 


he 


to order a white 


rights as against ours, 


saw a regardful 
gro Ik 
I first began 
said he could 
man about, but the terms of his ordering 
Georg the softest which 
command ever He loved to rely 
. who was such a broken reed 
though so 
fervent 


man 
had a 


to 


more 
vellow 


} 
The 


know him, because 


not bear 
were entreaty 
wort 
pon Georg 
things, stanech in 
the Republican in 
polities that Clemens then liked him to be. 
He could interpret Clemens’s meaning to 
the publie without conveying his mood, 
and could his 
mooth to the person denied his presence. 
[Tis that this 
presence was denied to all but personal 
frie nds, but the soft heart of George 
sometimes by 


il} SOTIM 


othe rs, and 


render roughest answer 


general instructions were 


was 


touched importunity, and 


of Mark Twain 


HOWELLS 


Il 


once he up into the billiard 
Mr. Smith wished 

Upon inquiry, Mr. 
veloped no ties of friendship, and Cle 
said, “ You go tell Mr. Smith 
I wouldn’t come down to see the T 
Apostles.” turned = fron 
threshold where he had ke pt himself 
framed a of this me 
sent Mr. Smith 


himself and all the r 


cali 
that 
Clemens. 


Saving 


Smit 
and 
Ceorg* 


paraphrase 
which apparently 
content with 
the world. 
The part of him that was Wester 
his Southwestern origin Clemens k 
the end, but he was the most desout 
Southerner I ever knew No 
more perfectly sensed, and more ent 


abhorred, one has 


ized 


1 
siavery, and no 


poured such scorn upon the second 
Walter-Seotticised, ps udo-chivalry 
Southern ideal. He held himself res 
sible for the wrong which the whit: 


had done the black 


he « xplaine d, in 


in slavery, 
paving the way 
through Yale, that h 
doing it as his part of the reparation 
white to black 


had never seen this st 


race 


negro student 
from every 
He said he 
nor ever wished to see him, or kn 
enough that lh 
About that time a colored ¢ 
West Point for 
‘unbecoming an oft 
the 
portion of 
that a 
claim of honor. 


every 


name; it was quite 
a negro, 
ae expelled from 
point of conduet 
ant 


gentleman,” and there was 


shabby philosophy in a 
the effect 


never fee] the 


press to negro ¢ 
The 
was fifteen parts white, but, “ Oh, 
Clemens said, 
that 


with bitter irony, “ it 
black that 
‘nigger ” ineap 
It was to bl 
The fifteen | 


undid | 


one 


part 
It made him a and 
of being a gentleman. 
the 
white 

HH 
sult 
to | 


for whole thing. 


were guiltless 
satisfied with th 
Civil War. and he was ¢ 


facts 


was ( ntirely 
of th 


ave its and meanings bro 
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at onee in history. He ridiculed the 
on, held by many, that “it was not 
time” to philosophize the events of 
great struggle; that we must “ wait 
ts passions had cooled,” and “the 
ds of strife had cleared away.” H« 
ntained that the time would never 
1e when we should see its motives and 
and deeds more clearly, and that 

. now, was the hour to ascertain them 
lasting verity. Picturesquely and 
matically, he portrayed the imbecility 
eferring the inquiry at any point to 
listance of future years when inevita- 
the facts would begin to put on fable. 
lle had powers of sarcasm and a 
ntless rancor in his contempt which 
who knew him best appreciated 
The lat Noah Brooks, who 

1 been in California at the begin- 
of Clemens’s career, and had wit- 

d the effect of his ridicule before 
had learned to temper it, once said 
me that he would rather have any 

e else in the world down on him 
Mark Twain. But as Clemens grew 

er he grew more merciful, not to the 
ong, but to the men who were in it. 
wrong was often the source of his 
ldest drolling. He considered it in such 
1 lessness of ever doing it justice that 
s despair broke in convulsing laughter. 
[ go back to that house in Hartford, 
here I was so often a happy guest, with 
nderness for each of its endearing as- 
ects. Over the chimney in the library, 
hich had been cured of smoking by so 
wh art and science, Clemens had 
tten in perennial brass the words of 
erson, “ The ornament of a house is 
friends who frequent it,” and he gave 

s guests a welcome of the simplest and 
eetest cordialitv. But I must not 
de to them from my recollections of 
n, which will be of sufficient garrulity, 
I give them as fully as I wish. The 
ndows of the library looked northward 
m the hillside above which the house 
d, and over the little valley with the 
eam in it, and they showed the leaves 
the trees that almost brushed them as 
Claude Lorrain glass. To the east- 


| the dining-room opened amply, and 
he south there was a wide hall, where 
voices of friends made themselves 
rd as they entered without ceremony, 
answered his jovous hail. At the 
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west was a little semicircular conserva- 
tory of a pattern invented by Mrs. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, and adopted in most 
of the houses of her kindly neighborhood 
The plants were set in the ground, and 
the flowering vines climbed up the sides 
and overhung the roof above the silent 


spray of a fountain companied by eallas 
and other water-loving lilies. There, 


hile we breakfasted, Patrick came in 
from the barn, and sprinkled the pretty 
bower, which poured out its responsive 
perfume in the delicate accents of its 
varied blossoms. Breakfast was Clem 

*s best meal, and he sat longer at 

steak and coffee than at the courses 

his dinner; luncheon was nothing to 
him, unless, as might happen, he mad 
it his dinner, and reserved the later re- 
past as the occasion of walking up and 
down the room, and discoursing at large 

anything that came into his head 
Like most good talkers, he liked other 
people to have their say; he did not talk 
them down: he stopped instantly at an- 
other’s remark, and gladly or politely 
heard him through; he even made believe 
to find suggestion or inspiration in what 
was said. His children came to the table, 
as I have told, and after dinner he was 
apt to join his fine tenor to their trebles 
in singing. 

Fully half our meetings were at my 
house in Cambridge, where he made him- 
self as much at home as in Hartford. 
He would come ostensibly to stay at th 
Parker House, in Boston, and take a 
room, where he would light the gas and 
leave it burning, after dressing, whilk 
he drove out to Cambridge, and stayed 
two or three days with us. Once, I sup 
pose it was after a lecture, he came in 
evening dress, and passed twenty-four 
hours with us in that guise, wearing an 
overeoat to hide it when we went for a 
walk. Sometimes he wore the slippers 
which he preferred to shoes at home, and 
if it was muddy, as it was wont to be in 
Cambridge, he would put a pair of rub 
bers over them for our rambles. He liked 
the lawlessness, and our delight in allow- 
ing it, and he rejoiced in the confession 
f his host ss, after we had once almost 
vorn ourselves out in our pleasure witl 
the intense talk. with the stories and the 
laughing, that his coming almost killed 
her. but it was worth it. 
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In those days he was troubled with 
sleeplessness, or rather with reluctant 
sleepiness, and he had various specifics 
for promoting it. At first it had been 
champagne just before going to bed, and 
we provided that, but later he appeared 
from Boston with four bottles of lager- 
beer under his arms; lager-beer, he said, 
now, was the only thing to make you go 
to sleep, and we provided that. Still 
later, on a visit I paid him at Hartford, 
I learned that hot Scotch was the only 
soporifie worth considering, and Scotch 
whiskey duly found its place on our side- 
board. One day, very long afterward, I 
asked him if he were still taking hot 
Seotch to make him sleep. He said he 
was not taking anything. For a while 
he had found going to bed on the 
hath-room floor a soporific; then one 
night he went to rest in his own bed 
at ten o’clock, and had gone promptly 
to sleep without anything. He had done 
the like with the like effect ever since. 
Of course it amused him; there were 
few experiences of life, grave or gay, 
which did not amuse him, even when 
they wronged him. 

He eame on to Cambridge in April, 
1875, to go with me to the centennial 
ceremonies at Concord in celebration of 
the battle of the Minute Men with the 
British troops a hundred years before. 
We both had special invitations, includ- 
ing passage from Boston; but I said, 
Why bother to go into Boston, when we 
could just as well take the train for 
Concord at the Cambridge station? He 
equally decided that it would be absurd; 
so we breakfasted deliberately, and then 
walked to the station, reasoning of many 
things, as usual. When the train stopped, 
we found it packed inside and out. 
People stood dense on the platforms of 
the cars: to our startled eyes they seemed 
to project from the windows, and unless 
memory betrays me they lay strewn upon 
the roofs like brakemen slain at the post 
f duty. Whether this was really so or 
not, it is certain that the train pre sented 
in impenetrable front even to our im- 

gination, and we left it to go its way 
without the slightest effort to board. We 
remounted the fame-worn steps of Por- 
ter’s station, and began exploring North 
Cambridge for some means of trans- 
portation overland to Concord, for we 
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were that far on the road by which 
British went and came on the 
of the battle. The liverymen whom 
appealed to received us, some with ( 
passion, some with derision, but in eit 
mood convinced us that we could 
have hired a cat to attempt our cony 
ance, much le ss a horse, or vehick 
any description. It was a raw, wi 
day, very unlike the exceptionally 
April day when the routed rede 
pursued by the Colonials, fled pant 
back to Boston, with “ their tongues ha 
ing out like dogs,” but we could not 
due comfort in the vision of their 
comfiture; we could almost envy th 
fer they had at least got to Con 
A swift procession of coaches, carri 
and buggies, all going to Concord, pas 
us, inert and helpless, on the sid 
in the peculiarly cold mud of North ¢ 
bridge. We began to wonder 
might not stop ene of them, and br 
it to take us, but we had not 
courage to try, and Clemens seized 
opportunity to begin suffering wit] 
acute indigestion, which gave his h 
a very dismal cast. I felt keenly 
shame of defeat, and the guilt of 
sponsibility for our failure, and whe 
gay party of students came toward 
the top of a tally-ho, luxuriantly en 
inside, we felt that our chance: 
come, and our last chance. He said t] 
if I would stop them and tell them 

1 was, they would gladly, perhaps pri 
ly, give us passage; I contended that 


with his far vaster renown he would ay 


proach them, our success would kk 


sured. While we _ stood, lost in this 
‘contest of civilities,” the coach passe 
us, with gay notes blown from the horns 


of the students, and then Clemens start 
in pursuit, encouraged with shouts f 
the merry party, who could not imagi 
who was trying to run them down, t 
rivalry in speed. The unequal mat 
could end only in one way, and | 
glad I cannot recall what he said wl 
he came back to me. Since then I | 
often wondered at the grief which wv 
have wrung those blithe young he 
if they could have known that they mi 
have had the company of Mark Twai: 
Concord that day and did not. 

We hung about, unavailingly, i 
bitter wind a while longer, and 
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vly, very slowly, made our way home. 
wished to pass as much time as pos- 
in order to give probability to the 
t we 


intended to practise, for we 
1 not bear to own ourselves baffled in 


boasted wisdom of taking the train 
Porter’s station, and had agreed to 


that we had been to Concord and 
back. Even after coming home to 
yuse, we felt that our statement 


} 


d be wanting in verisimilitude with- 
further delay, and we crept quietly 
my library, and made up a roaring 
on the hearth, and thawed 
es out in the heat of it, 
regained our courage for the 
g. With all these precautions, we 
|, for im- 
d to the proposed victim, she in- 


our- 
before 
under- 
when our statement was 
tly pronounced it unreliable, and we 
left hands intact. 
nk the humor of this situation was 
a greater 


with it on our 


pleasure to Clemens 


an actual visit to Coneord would 


been; only a 


tn, he 


{ 


before his 
over with 
sermuda, and ex- 
"in our prompt detection. 


few weeks 
our defeat 


family in 


laughed 


my 


From our joint experience in failing 
reue that Clemens’s affection for 
ist have been great to enable him 
done in me the final defection 


h was apt to be the end of our enter- 
I have fancied that I presented 


im a surface of such entire trust- 
thiness that he could not imagine the 
ths “of unreliability beneath it; and 
never realizing it, he always broke 
gh with fresh surprise but unim- 
red faith. He liked beyond all things 
sh an affair to the bitter end, and 
never too bitter unless it 
ght grief or harm to another. Once 
telegraph-office at a railway station 
as treated with such insolent neglect 
the young lady in charge, who was 
ecupied in a flirtation with a 


ntleman friend,” that, emulous of the 


end was 


spirit which he admired in the 
glish, he told her he should report 
to her superiors, and (probably to 


istonishment) he did so. He went 
to Hartford and in due time the 

girl came to me in terror and in 
rs; for I had abetted Clemens in his 
ion, and had joined my name to his 
his appeal to the authorities. She 
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was threatened with dismissal unless she 


made full apology to him and brought 
back assurance of its acceptance. | 
felt able to give this, and of course he 


eagerly approved; I think he telegraphed 
his approval. Another time, some years 
afterward, we sat down together in places 
near the end of 


a car, and a brakeman 


came in looking for his official note- 
book. Clemens found that he had sat 
down upon it, and handed it to him; 


the man scolded him very abusively, and 
back and still scold 
ing him for having no more sense than 


came again again, 


to sit down on a note-book. The patience 
of Clemens in bearing it was so angelic 
that I saw fit to comment, “I suppose 
you will report this fellow.” “ Yes,” he 
answered, and sadly. “ That’s 
what I should have done onee. But now 
[I remember that he fifteen dollars 
a month.” 


slowly 
gets 


Nothing could have been wiser, noth- 
ing tenderer, and his humanity was not 
for humanity alone. He abhorred the dull 
and savage joy of the sportsman in a lucky 
shot, an unerring aim, and once when I 
met him in the country he had just been 
gunner in 


sickened by the success of a 


bringing down a blackbird, and he de- 
scribed the poor, stricken, glossy thing, 
how it lay throbbing its life out on the 


with such pity as he might have 
find this a fit 
place to say that his mind and soul were 
with those who do the hard work of the 
world, in fear of those who give 
for their livelihoods and 
pay them all they can. He never went so 
far in socialism as I have gone, if he went 
that way at all, but he was fascinated 
with Looking Backward and had Bel- 
lamy to visit him; and from the first he 
had a luminous vision of organized labor 
as the help for 
men. He that 

force 


grass, 


given a wounded child. I 


them a 


chance under 


working- 
with 


only present 
side 
such that 
could not say anything in hopeful con- 
tradiction; he saw with that 
insight of his that in the Unions 
the working-man’s only present hope of 


would show 


clearness and such you 
relentless 


was 


standing up like a man against money 
and the power of it. There was a 
time when I was afraid that his 
were a little holden from the truth; but 
in the very last talk I heard from 
him TI found that I was wrong, and that 


eves 
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this great humorist was as great a hu- 
manist as ever. I wish that all the work- 
folk could know this, and could know 
him their friend in life as he was in 
literature; as he was in such a glorious 
gospel of equality as the Connecticut 
Yankee at King Arthur’s Court. 

Whether 1 will or no I must let things 
come into my story thoughtwise, as he 
would have let them, for I cannot re- 
member them in their order. One night, 
while we were giving a party, he sud- 
denly stormed in with a friend of his and 
mine, Mr. Twichell, and immediately be- 
gan to eat and drink of our supper, for 
they had come straight to our house from 
walking to Boston, or so great a part of 
the way as to be ahungered and athirst. 
I can see him now as he stood up in the 
midst of our friends, with his head 
thrown back, and in his hand a dish of 
those escalloped oysters without which no 


party in Cambridge was really a party, 
exulting in the tale of his adventure, 
which had abounded in the most original 
characters and amusing incidents at 
every mile of their progress. They had 
broken their journey with a night’s rest, 
and they had helped themselves lavishly 
out by rail in the last half; but still it 
had been a mighty walk to do in tw 
days. Clemens was a great walker in 
those years, and was always telling of 
his tramps with Mr. Twichell to Tal- 
cott’s Tower, ten miles out of Hartford. 
As he walked, of course he talked, and 
of course he smoked. Whenever he had 
been a few days with us, the whole house 
had to be aired, for he smoked all over it 
from breakfast to bedtime. He always 
went to bed with a cigar in his mouth, 
and sometimes, mindful of my fire in- 
surance, I went up and took it away, 
still burning, after he had fallen asleep. 
I do not know how much a man may 
smoke and live, but apparently he 
smoked as much as a man could, for he 
emoked incessantly. 

He did not care much to meet people, 
as I fancied, and we were greedy of him 
for ourselves; he was precious to us; 
and I would not have exposed him to 
the eritical edge of that Cambridge 
acquaintance which might not have ap- 
preciated him at, say, his transatlantic 
value. In America his popularity was 
as instant as it was vast. But it must be 


acknowledged that for a much | 
time here than in England polite 
ing hesitated his praise. In Eng); 
rank, fashion, and culture rejoiced 
him. Lord Mayors, Lord Chief Just 


and magnates of many kinds wer 


{ 
} 
i¢ 


hosts; he was desired in country ho 
and his bold genius captivated 
favor of periodicals which spurned 
the rest of our nation. But in his 
country it was different. In propo 
as people thought themselves ref 
they questioned that quality whic] 
recognize in him now, but which 
then the inspired knowledge of 
simple-hearted multitude. I went 
him to see Longfellow, but I do 
think Longfellow made much of 


and Lowell made less. He stoppe 
if with the long Semitie curv 
Clemens’s nose, which in the indul; 
of his passion for finding every one 
or less a Jew he pronounced unmi 
ably racial. It was two of my 
fastidious Cambridge friends who a 
ed him with the English, the Eur 
entirety: Charles Eliot Norton, nar 
and Professor Francis J. Child. N« 
was then newly back from a long 
journ abroad, and his judgments 
delocalized. He met Clemens as if 
had both been in England, and rej 
in his bold freedom from environ 
and in the rich variety and bom 
reach of his talk. Child was of a 
sonal liberty as great in its fastid 
way as that of Clemens himself, 
though he knew him only at second | 
he exulted in the most audaciou 
stance of his grotesquery, as I shall 
to tell by and by, almost solely. 1 
not say just why Clemens seemed 
to hit the favor of our communit 
scribes and scholars, as Bret Hart: 
done, when he came on from Califor 
and swept them before him, disrupt 
their dinners and delaying their lm 
with impunity; but it is certain h 
not, and I had better say so. 

I am surprised to find from the bil 
graphical authorities that it was so 
as 1875 when he came with the m: 
seript of Tom Sawyer, and asked m 
read it, as a friend and critic, and 
as an editor. I have an impression 
this was at Mrs. Clemens’s instanc 
his own uncertainty about printing 
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trusted me, I can say with a satis- 
n few things now give me, to be 
husband’s true and cordial adviser, 
| was so [ believe I never failed 
1 this part, though in so many of our 
rprises and projects I was false as 
through my temperamental love of 
ng out of any undertaking. I be- 
this never ceased to astonish him, and 
is always astonished me; it appears 
quite out of character; though 
certain that an undertaking, when 
entered upon it, holds me rather 

I it. But however this immaterial 
er may be, I am glad to remember 
I thoroughly liked Tom Sawyer, and 
so with every possible amplification 
likely, I also made my suggestions 
ts improvement; I could not have 
real critic without that; and I 
doubt they were gratefully ac 
and I hope never acted upon. I 
vith him to the horse-car station 


l 


llarvard Square, as my frequent wont 


d put him abcard a ear with his 
n his hand, stayed and reassured, 
r as I eould, concerning it. I do 
ww what his misgivings were; per- 
they were his wife’s misgivings, for 
hed him to be known not only 
wild and boundless humor that 
him, but for the beauty and ten- 
and “natural piety”; and she 
ld not have had him judged by a too 
fidelity to the rude conditions of 
Sawyer’s life. This is the meaning 
I read into the fact of his coming 
vith those doubts. 
nens had then and for many years 
habit of writing to me about what 
as doing, and still more of what he 
experiencing. Nothing struck his im- 
ation, in or out of the daily routine, 
he wished to write me of it, and he 
with the greatest fulness and a 
h dramatization, sometimes to the 
th of twenty or forty pages, so that 
now perhaps fifteen hundred pages 
s letters. They will no doubt some 
be published, but I am not even 
rring to them in these records, which 
ink had best come to the reader with 
ld man’s falterings and uncertain- 
With his frequent absences and 
own abroad, and the intrusion of 


imitous cares, the rich tide of his 
‘ters was more and more interrupted. 
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At times it almost ceased, and then it 
would come again, a torrent. In _ th 
very last weeks of his life, he burst 
forth, and though too weak himself to 
write, he dietated his rage with me for 
recommending to him a certain author 
whose truthfulness he could not deny, but 
whom he hated for his truthfulness to 
sordid and ugly conditions. At ‘ heart 
Clemens was romantic, and he would 
have had the world of fiction stat ly and 
handsome and whatever the real world 
was not, but he was not romanticistie, 
and he was too helplessly an artist not 
to wish his own work to show life as he 
had seen it. I was pre paring to rap him 
back for these letters when I read that 
he had got home to die; he would have 
liked the rapping back. 

Clemens liked coming to Boston, espe 
cially for those luncheons and dinners in 
which the fertile hospitality of our pub- 
lishe r, Osgood, abounded. He dwe It equi- 
distant from Boston and New York, and 
he had special friends in New York, but 
he said he much preferred coming to 
Boston; of late years he never went there, 
and he had lost the habit of it long b 
fore he came home from Europe to live 
in New York. At these feasts, which 
were often of after-dinner-speaking meas 
ure, he could always be relied upon for 
something of amazing delightfulness 
Once, when Osgood could think of no 
other oceasion for a dinner, he gave him 
self a birthday dinner, and asked his 
friends and authors. The beautiful and 
splendid trooper-like Waring was there, 


“and I reeall how in the long, rambling 


speech in which Clemens went round the 
table hitting every head at it, and esp 

cially visiting Osgood with thanks for 
his ingenious pretext for our entertain 

ment, he congratulated Waring upon his 
engineering genius, and his hypnotie con 

trol of municipal governments. He said 
that if there was a plan for draining a 
city at a cost of a million, by seeking the 
level of the water in the down-hill course 
of the sewers, Waring would come with 
a plan to drain that town up-hill and 
earry it through the Common Council 
without opposition. It is hard to say 
whether the time was gladder at these 
dinners, or at the small lunches at which 
Osgood and Aldrich and I foregathered 
with him, and talked the afternoon away 
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Ile was a great figure, and the principal 


figure, at one of the first of the now worn- 
mut Authors’ Readings, which was held 
in the Boston Museum to aid a Long- 
fellow memorial. It was the late George 
Parsons Lathrop (everybody seems to be 
late in these sad days) who imagined 
he reading, but when it came to a price 
for seats I can always claim the glory 
of fixing it at five dollars. The price if 
not the oeeasion proved irresistible, and 
the Museum was packed from the floor 
te the topmost gallery. Norton presided, 
and when it eame Clemens’s turn to read 
he introduced him with those exquisite 
praises which he best knew how to give, 
but before he closed he fell a prey to one 
of those lapses of tact which are the 
peculiar peril of people of the greatest 
tact. He was reminded of Darwin’s de- 
light in Mark Twain, and how when he 
came from his long day’s exhausting 
study, and sank into bed at midnight, he 
took up a volume of Mark Twain, whose 
books he always kept on a table beside 
him, and whatever had been his torment- 
ing problem, or excess of toil, he felt 
secure of a good night’s rest from it. 
A sort of blank ensued which Clemens 
filled in the only possible way. He said 
he should always be glad that he had 
contributed to the repose of that great 
man, whom science owed so much, and 
then without waiting for the joy in every 
breast to burst forth, he began to read. 
It was curious to wateh his triumph with 
the house. His carefully studied effects 
would reach the first rows in the or- 
chestra first, and ripple in laughter back 
to the standees against the wall, and 
then with a fine resurgence come again 
to the rear orchestra seats, and so rise 
from gallery to gallery, till it fell back 
a cataract of applause from the topmost 
rows of seats. He was such a practised 
speaker that he knew all the stops of 
that simple instrument man, and there 
is no doubt that these results were ac- 
curately intended from his uwunerring 
knowledge. He was the most consum- 
mate public performer I ever saw, and 
it was an incomparable pleasure to hear 
him lecture; on the platform he was the 
great and finished actor which he prob- 
ably would not have been on the stage. 
He was fond of private theatricals, and 
liked to play in them with his children 
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and their friends, in dramatization 
such stories of his as The Princ 
Pauper; but I never saw him in a 
these scenes. When he read his m 
script to you, it was with a thor 
however involuntary, recognition 
dramatic qualities; he held that an 
added fully half to the character 
author created. With my own hu 
and half-hearted reading of pass: 
which I wished to try on him from 
printed chapters (say, out of The | 
covered Country, or A Mode rn Insta 
he said frankly that my reading « 
spoil anything. He was realistic, b 
was essentially histrionic, and lh 
rightly so. What we have strongly 
ceived we ought to make others str 
imagine, and we ought to use « 
genuine art to that end. 

There came a time when the lect 
which had been the joy of his prim« 
came his loathing, loathing unutte: 
and when he renouneed it with 
describable violence. Yet he was al 
hankering for those fleshpots, whos 
lingered on his palate and _ filled 
nostrils after his withdrawal fron 
platform. The Authors’ Readings 
they had won their brief pop 
abounded in suggestion for him. R 
ing from one’s book was not so ba 
giving a lecture written for a lect 
purpose, and he was willing at | 
compromise. He had a magnif 
scheme for touring the country 
Aldrich and Mr. G. W. Cable and m 
in a private car, with a cook of our 
and every facility for living on th 
of the land. We should read only 
times a week, in an entertainment 
should not last more than an hour a 
half. He would be the impresario, 
would guarantee us others at least sev: 
five dollars a day, and pay every exp 
of the enterprise, which he provisio1 


ealled the Cireus, himself. But Ald: 
and I were now no longer in those ea 
thirties when we so cheerfully imagi 


Memorable Murders for subscription 


lication; we both abhorred public app 


ances, and at any rate I was going 
Europe for a year. So the plan 
through except as regarded Mr. C: 
who, in his way, was as fine a perfor 
as Clemens, and could both read 
sing the matter of his books. On a 
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he brief letter I got 
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tupendous seale they two made the 
ds of the great lecturing circuit to- 
But I believe a famous lecture- 
er had charge of them, and trav- 
with them. 
was a most sanguine man, a most 
ble person, and such a believer in 
that Clemens used to say of him, 
said of one of his early publishers, 
ou could vely upon fifty per cent. 
promised. I myself 
follower of 
hope ful prophet, and I ean testify 


erything he 


vears later became a 


my ease at least he was able to 


ninety nine, and even a hundred, 


nt. of his word. It was I who was 


h nearer failing of mine, for I 


ptly began to lose sleep from the 
is stress of my lecturing and from 
gratifying but killing receptions 
ard, and I was truly in that state 
insomnia which Clemens recognized 
from him in 
Western city, after half a dozen 
ful nights. He 


sardonically con- 


tulated me on having gone into “the 


It 


re you are now, 


the debts left to him by the 


re field,” and then he said: “ I know 
You are in hell.” 
perdition which he re- 
‘ed when he undertook that 
irld lecturing tour for th 


vas this 

round- 
payment 
bank- 


tey of his firm in the publishing busi- 


It was not purely perdition for 


r rather it was perdition for only 
half of him, the author-half; for the 
half it was paradise. The author 
vithout the abil- 
give histrionie support to the lit- 
reputation which he brings to the 


up leeturing 


test of his reader’s eves and ears, 
s a peril and a misery unknown to 
turer who has made his first pub 
tron the 


is on the 


platform. Clemens was 
platform from the be- 


ing, and it would be folly to pre- 


| that he did not exult in his triumphs 


But I suppose, with the wearing 
s of middle life, he hated more and 
the personal swarming of interest 
him, and all the inevitable clatter 
thing. Yet he faced it, and he 


red round our tiresome glob that 


ts which he had not knowingly con- 


ected, the debts of his partners who 


} 
| 


meant well and done ill, not beeause 


ight pay the uttermost farthing of 
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they were evil, but because they were 
mwise, and as unfit for their work as 


That 


is right, even when thou owest it by the 


’ 
ne was. 


‘Pay what thou owest.” 


error of others, and even when thou 
owest it to a bank, which had not lent 
it from love of thee, but in the hard line 
of business and thy need. 

Clemens’s behavior in this matter re- 
dounded to his glory among the nations 
of the whole earth, and especially in this 
nation, so wrapped in commerce, and so 
little honor among its many 
thieves. Ile had behaved like Walter 
Seott, as millions rejoiced to know, who 
had not known how Walter Seott had 
behaved till they knew it was like 
Clemens. No doubt it will be put to 
his eredit in the books of the Reeording 
Angel, but what the Judge of all the 
Earth will say of it at the Last Day, 
there is no telling. I should not be sur- 
prised if He accounted it of less merit 
than some other things that Clemens did 
of th 
Spanish War, and the destruction of the 
South-African republies, and our deceit 
of the Filipinos, and his hate of slavery, 
and his payment of his portion of our 
race’s debt to the race of the 
student 


used to 


ind was: less than his abhorrene: 


colors d 


whom he saw through college, 


and his support of a poor artist for three 
Paris, and his gift of 
tunity to the vouth who 
brilliant of our 
is eager pardon of the th 
cirl who was 


vears in oppor- 
became the 
actor-dramatists, 
ightless 
penalty 
f her impertinence with the loss of her 


near paving th 


place, and his remembering that the in 
solent dollars a 
month, and his sympathy for working- 
their 
inions, and even his pity for the wound 
ed bird throbbing out its little life on tl] 
grass for the pleasure of the cruel fool 
who shot it. These and the thousand other 
charities and which he 
abounded, openly or secretly, may avail 
him more than the discharge of his firm’ 
liabilities with the Judge of all the Earth, 
right, but 
measures and criterions no man knows, 
and T least of all men. 

He made no great show of sympathy 
with people in 
never failed, and at a time when IT lay 


brakeman got fifteen 


men standing up to money in 


beneficeneces in 
whose 


who surely will do 


their anxieties, but if 


ick for many weeks his letters were of 
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comfort to those who feared I might not 
rise again. His hand was out in help 
for those who needed help, and in kind- 





























; ness for those who needed kindness. 
! There remains in my mind the dreary 
; sense of a long, long drive to the utter- 


most bounds of the South End at Boston, 
where he went to call upon some obscure 
person whose claim stretched in a length- 
ening chain from his early days in Han- 
nibal—a most inadequate person, in whose 
vacuity the gloom of the dull day deep- 
: ened till it was almost too deep for tears. 
He bore the ordeal with grim heroism, 
and silently smoked away the sense of it, 
as we drove back to Cambridge, in his 
slippered feet, sombrely musing, sombre- 
ly swearing. But he knew he had done 
the right, the kind thing, and he was 
content. He came the whole way from 
Hartford to go with me to a friendless 
play of mine, which Alessandro Salvini 
was giving in a series of matinées, to 
houses that never enlarged themselves 
beyond the count of the brave two 
hundred who sat it through, and he 
stayed my fainting spirit with a cheer 





beyond flagons, joining me in my joke 
if at the misery of it, and carrying the 
fun farther. 
Before that he had come to witness 
ie the mwsthetic suicide of Anna Dickin- 
son, who had been a flaming light of 





the political platform in the war 
and had been left by them consuming 
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a hapless ambition fér the theatre. 
poor girl had had a play written 
cially for her, and, as Anne Boleyn. 
ranted and exhorted through the 
acts, drawing ever nearer the utter 
feat of the anti-climax. We could 
ly look at each other for pity, Cle: 
sitting there in the box he had t 
with his shaggy head out over the co 
and his slippered feet curled under 
he either went to a place in his sli 
or he earried them with him, and 
them on as soon as he could put off 
boots. When it was so that we 
not longer follow her failure and 
he began to talk of the absolute clos 
her career which the thing was, and 
probably she had no conception th: 
was the end. He philosophized the m 
fulness of the fact, and of the ignor 
of most of us, when mortally sic 
fatally wounded. We think it is not 
end, because we have never ended bet 
and we do not see how we ean end. S 
can push dy the awful hour, and 
again, but for Anna Dickinson there « 
be, and was, no such palingenesis 
course, we got that solemn joy o 
reading her fate aright which is 
compensation of the wise spectator 
witnessing the inexorable doom of ot! 


Heaven-Memory 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 









an 


AME Memory to my winter hearth: 
“Of thee alone I shelter seek, 
Those Others being gone from earth: 
But thou and I of Them will speak.” 


“Hast thou,” I asked, “not found Their place— 
Do thou and They not speak of me!” 

Then said that guest with star-dim face, 
“But all Their speech were strange to thee.” 
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The Secret-Sharer 


AN EPISODE FROM THE SEA 
BY JOSEPH CONRAD 
PART I! 
N my right hand there were lines without a tremor. But presently my eye 
of fishing-stakes resembling a mys- caught the light cloud of her smoke, now 
terious system of half-submerged here, now there, above the plain, according 


fences, incomprehensible in its 
of the domain of tropical fishes, 


erazy of aspect as if abandoned for- 


some nomad tribe of fishermen 
gone to the other end of the ocean, 
there was no sign of human habita 
as far as the eye could reach. To 
a group of barren islets, suggest- 
ruins of stone walls, towers, and 
ises, had its foundations set in 


that its« lf looked solid, so still 
le did it lie below my feet; 


sea 


even 


g ) 


track of light from the westering sun 


smoothly, without that animated 
r which tells of an imperceptible rip- 


And when I turned my head to take 


rting glanee at the tug which had 
left us anchored outside the bar, | 
the straight line of the flat shor 
d to the stable sea, edge to edge, 


a perfect and unmarked closeness, 
levelled floor half brown, half blue 
of the sky. 


nding in their insignificance to the 


ne enormous dome C‘or- 


of the sea, two small clumps of 
es, one on each side of the only fault 
the impeccable joint, marked the 


1 


th of the river Mekong we had just 
n the first of 
ward journey; and far back on the 


preparatory stage our 


nd level a larger and loftier mass, th« 


e surrounding the great Paknam 
was the only thing on which the 
ild rest from the vain task of ex- 
the undistinguished sweep of the 

Here and there gleams as of a 


aa, 


rife 


m. 


’ scattered pieces of silver marked the 


ings 


of the great river; and on the 
f them, just within the bar, the 
steaming right into the land be- 


lost to my sight, hull and funnel 


St ¢ 


| masts, as though the impassive earth 


swallowed her up without an effort, 


to the devious curves of the stream, but 
always fainter and farther away, till I 
lost it at last behind the mitre-shaped 
hill of the great pagoda. And then I was 
left alone with my ship, anchored at the 
head of the Gulf of Siam. 

She floated at the starting-point of a 


oO 


lor journey, very still in an immense 


stillness, the shadows of her spars flung 
far to the eastward by 
At that moment I was alone on her decks. 
There was not a sound in her 


r the setting sun. 
and around 
not 
a bird in the air, 
In this breathless 
at the threshold of a long passag 


us nothing moved, nothing lived, a 


eanoe on the water, 
not 


not 
a cloud in the sky. 
pause 


we seemed to be measuring our fitness for 
a long and arduous enterprise, the appoint- 


ed task of both our existences to be earried 


far from all human eye, 


out, with only sky 
and sea for spectators and for judges. 
There must have been some glare in 
the air to interfere with one’s sight, be- 
cause it was only just before the sun 


left us that my roaming eyes made out 
beyond the highest ridge of the principal 
islet of the group something which did 
away with the solemnity of perfect soli 
tude. The tide of darkness flowed on 
swiftly; and with tropical suddenness a 
the shad 


arth, while I lingered yet, my hand 


swarm of stars came out above 
Owy « 
resting lightly on my ship’s rail as if on 
the shoulder of a trusted friend. But, 
with all that multitude of celestial bodies 
staring down at one, the comfort of quiet 
communion with her was gone for good. 
And there were also disturbing sounds by 
this time—voices, footsteps forward; the 


steward flitted along the main-deck, a 


busily ministering spirit; shortly after- 
ward a hand-bell tinkled urgently under 
the poop-deck. 
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[ found my two officers waiting for 
me near the supper table, in the lighted 
cuddy. We sat down at once, and as I 
helped the chief mate, I said: 

“Are you aware that there is a ship 
anchored inside the islands? I saw her 
mastheads above the ridge as the sun 
went down.” 

He raised sharply his simple face, over- 
charged by a terrible growth of whisker, 
and emitted his usual ejaculations: 
“ Bless my soul, sir! You don’t say so!” 

My second mate was a round-cheeked, 
silent young man, grave beyond his years, 
I thought; but as our eyes happened to 
meet I detected a slight quiver on his lips. 
I looked down at once. It was not my 
part to encourage sneering on board my 
ship. It must be said, too, that I knew 
very little of my officers. In consequence 
of certain events of no particular signifi- 
cance, except to myself, I had been ap- 
pointed to the command only a fortnight 
before. Neither did I know much of the 
hands forward. All these people had been 
together for eighteen months or so, and 
my position was that of the only stranger 
on board. I mention this because it has 
some bearing on what is to follow. But 
what I felt most was my being a stranger 
to the ship; and if all the truth must be 
told, I was somewhat of a stranger to my- 
self. The youngest man on board (bar- 
ring the second mate), and untried as yet 
by a position of the fullest. responsibility, 
I was willing to take the adequacy of the 
others for granted. They had simply to 
be equal to their tasks; but I wondered 
how far I should turn out faithful to that 
ideal conception of one’s own personality 
every man sets up for himself secretly. 


Meantime the chief mate, with an al- 
most visible effect of collaboration on the 
part of his round eyes and frightful 
whiskers was trying to evolve a theory of 
the anchored ship. His dominant trait 
was to take all things into earnest con- 
sideration. He was of a painstaking turn 
of mind. As he used to say, he “ liked to 
account to himself” for practically every- 
thing that came in his way, down to a 
miserable scorpion he had found in his 
eabin a week before. The why and the 
wherefore of that scorpion—how it got 
on board and came to select his room 
rather than the pantry (which was a dark 





place and more what a scorpion wou 
partial to), and how on earth it manag: 
drown itself in the inkwell of his writ 
desk—had exercised him infinitely. 
had been having scorpion at every 1 
and the second mate’s lip had been 
on the quiver all the time. The ship \ 
in the islands was much more easil; 
counted for; and just as we were abo 
rise from table he made his prono 
ment. She was, he doubted not 
ship from home lately arrived. P 
ably she drew too much _ wate: 
cross the bar except at the top 
spring tides. Therefore she went 
that natural harbor to wait for a 
days in preference to remaining i 
open roadstead. 

“ That’s so,” confirmed the second 1 
suddenly, in his slightly hoarse \ 
“She draws over twenty feet. She’s 
Liverpool ship Sephora with a 
of coal. Hundred and twenty-three 
from Cardiff.” 

We looked at him in surprise. 
“The tugboat skipper told me 
when he came on board for your let 
sir,” explained the young man. “ Ii 
pects to take her up the river th 

after to-morrow.” 

After thus overwhelming us wit! 
extent of his information he slipped 
of the cabin. The mate observed r 
fully that he “ could not account for 
young fellow’s whims.” What prev 
him telling us all about it at on 
wanted to know. 

I detained him as he was maki 
move. For the last two days the m 
had plenty of hard work, and the 
before they had very little sleep. 1 
painfully that I—a stranger—was d 
something unusual when I directed 
to let all hands turn in without settin; 
anchor-wateh. I proposed to keep on 
myself till one o’clock or thereabout 
would get the second mate to reliev 
at that hour. 

“He will turn out the cook and 
steward at four,” I concluded, “ and + 
give youacall. Of course at the slig! 
sign of any sort of wind we'll hav 
hands up and make a start at once.” 

He concealed his astonishment, “ V 
well, sir.” Outside the euddy he put 
head in the second mate’s door to inf 
him of my unheard-of caprice to ta 














THE 
yurs’ anchor-watch on myself. I 
the other raise his voice incredu 
“What? The captain himself 

a few more murmurs, a door closed, 
nother. A few moments later | 
n deck. 
strangeness, which had made me 
ss, had prompted that unconven- 
arrangement, as if I had expected 


Se solitary hours of the night to get 
rms with the ship of which I knew 
ng, manned by men of whom I knew 


ttle more. Fast alongside a wharf, 


ed like any ship in port with a 


of unrelated things, invaded by 


ited shore people, I had hardly seen 


properly. Now, as she lay cleared 
1, the stretch of her main-deck 
to me very fine under the stars. 
fine, very roomy for her size, and 


inviting. I descended the poop and 


the waist, my mind picturing to 
the coming passage through the 
Archipelago, down the Indian 
and up the Atlantic. All its 
were familiar enough to me, every 


racteristic, all the alternatives which 
like ly to face me on the high seas 


except the novel re- 





vy of command. But I comfort- 

vself with the reasonable thought 

he ship was like other ships, the men 

ther men, and that the sea was not 
to keep any special surprises ex- 
for my discomfiture. 

ived at that comforting conclusion, 


thought myself of a cigar and went 
v to get it. All was still down there. 


body at the after end of the ship 
sleeping profoundly. I came out 
on the quarter-deck, agreeably at 
in my sleeping-suit on that warm 


thless night, barefooted, a glowing 


in my teeth, and, going forward, I 


met by the profound silence of the 
end of the ship. Only as I passed 


or of the foreecastle I heard a deep, 
trustful sigh of some sleeper in- 
And suddenly I rejoiced in the 
security of the sea as compared with 


rest of the land, in my choice of 
ntempted life presenting no dis- 


ing problems, invested with an ele- 


iry moral beauty by the absolute 


] 
+ 


i¢htforwardness of its appeal and by 


ingleness of its purpose. 
riding-light in the fore-rigging 
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burned with a clear, untroubled, as if 
symbolic, flame, confident and bright in 


the impenetrable mysteriousness of the 
night. Passing on my way aft along the 
other side of the ship, I observed that the 
rope side-ladder, put over, no doubt, for 
the master of the tug when he came to 
fetch away our letters, had not been 
hauled in as it should have been. 1 be- 
came annoyed at this, for exactitude in 
small matters is the very soul of disci- 
pline. Then I reflected that I had myself 
peremptorily dismissed my officers from 
duty, and by my own act had prevented 
the anchor-watch being formally set and 
things properly attended to. I asked my- 
self whether it was wise to interfere with 
the established routine of duties even 
from the kindest of motives. It might 
have made me appear eccentric. Good- 
ness only knew how that absurdly whisk- 
ered mate would “account” for my 
conduct, and what the whole ship thought 
of that informality of their strange cap- 
tain. I was vexed with myself. 

Not from compunction certainly, but, 
as it were mechanically, I proceeded to 
get the ladder in myself. Now a side- 
ladder of that sort is a light affair and 
comes in easily, yet my vigorous tug, 
which should have brought it flying on 


board, merely recoiled upon my body in 
a totally unexpected jerk. What the 
di vil! rvs I was so astounded by the 
immovableness of that ladder that I re- 
mained stock-still, trying to account for it 
to myself like that imbecile mate of mine. 
In the end, of course, I put my head over 
the rail. 

The side of the ship made an opaque 
belt of shadow on the darkling glassy 
shimmer of the sea. But I saw at once 
something fish-like, elongated, and pale 
floating very close to the ladder. Before I 
could form a guess a faint flash of phos 
phorescent light, which seemed to issue 
suddenly from the naked body of a man, 
flickered in the sleeping water with the 
elusive, silent play of summer lightning 
in a night sky. With a gasp I saw re- 
vealed to my stare a pair of feet, the long 
legs, a broad livid back immersed right 
up to the neck in a greenish cadaverous 
glow. One hand, awash, clutched the bot- 
tom rung of the ladder. He was complete 
but for the head. The cigar dropped out 
of my gaping mouth with a tiny plop and 
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a short hiss quite audible in the absolute 
stillness of all things under heaven. At 
that I suppose he raised up his face, a 
dimly pale oval in the shadow of the 


ship’s side. But even then I could only 
barely make out down there the shape of 
his black-haired head. However, that 


much was enough for the horrid, frost- 
bound sensation which had gripped me 
about the chest to pass off. The moment 
of vain exclamations was past, too. I only 
climbed on the spare spar and leaned over 
the rail as far as I could, to bring my 
eyes nearer to that mystery floating along- 
side. 

As he hung by the ladder, like a resting 
swimmer, the sea-lightning played about 
his limbs at every stir; and he appeared 
in it ghastly, silvery, fish-like. He re- 
mained as mute as a fish, too. He made 
no attempt to get out of the water, either. 
It was inconceivable that he should not 
attempt to come on board, and strangely 
troubling to suspect that perhaps he did 
not want to. And my first words were 
prompted by just that troubled incertitude. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked in my 
ordinary tone, speaking down to the face 
upturned exactly under mine. 

“Cramp,” it answered, no _ louder. 
Then slightly anxious, “I say, no need 
to eall any one.” 

“T was not going to,” I said. 

“ Are you alone on deck ?” 

“ Ye sg.” 

I had somehow the impression that he 
was on the point of letting go the ladder 
to swim away beyond my ken—mysterious 
as he came. This impression remained, 
though for the moment this being ap- 
pearing as if he had risen from the bot- 
tom of the sea (it was certainly the near- 
est land to the ship) wanted only to know 
the time. I told him. And he, down 
there, tentatively: 

‘T suppose your captain’s turned in?” 

“T am sure he isn’t,” I said. 

He seemed to struggle with himself, for 
T heard something like the low, bitter 
murmur of a doubtful man. “ What’s the 
good?” His next words came out with 
a hesitating effort. 

“Took here, my man. Could you call 
him quietly ?” 

I thought the time had come to declare 
myself. 

“T am the captain.” 











I heard a “ By Jove!” whispered at 
level of the water. The phosphoresc: 
flashed in the swirl of the water all a 
him; his other hand seized the ladde: 
“My name’s Leggatt.” 
The voice was calm and resolute, A 





good voice. The self-possession of 
man had somehow induced a corresp 
ing state in myself. It was very seri 
that I remarked: 

“You must be a good swimmer.” 

“Yes. I’ve been in the water pract 
ly sinee nine o'clock, The question 
me now is whether I am to let go this 
der and go on swimming till I sink fr 
exhaustion, or—to come on board her 

I felt this was no mere formula of 
perate speech, but a real alternative in 
view of a strong soul. I should 
gathered from this that he was y 
indeed, it is only the young who are 
confronted by such clear issues. B 
the time it was pure intuition on my 
A mysterious communication was est 
lished already between us two—in th¢ 
of that silent, darkened tropical s¢ 
was young, too, young enough to ma 
comment. The man in the water | 
suddenly to climb up the ladder, a 
hastened away from the rail to 
some clothes. 

Before entering the cabin I stood 
listening in the lobby at the foot of 
stairs. Everybody slept. A faint s 
came through the closed door of th« 
mate’s room. The second mate’s door 
on the hook, but the darkness in t 








was absolutely soundless. He, too, 
young and could sleep like a stone. 
mained the steward, but he was not 
to wake up before he was called and 
der out of his berth to have a look at 
weather. I got a sleeping-suit out 
room and, coming out on deck, saw 
naked man from the sea sitting on 
main-hatch, glimmering white in the d 
ness, his elbows on his knees and his | 
in his hands. In a moment he had « 
cealed his damp body in a sleeping 
of the same gray pattern as the one | 
wearing and followed me like my d 
on the poop. Together we moved ri 
aft, barefooted, silent. 

“What is it?’ I asked in a dead 
voice, taking the lighted lamp out of 
binnacle, and raising it to his face. 
“ An ugly business.” 
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He had rather regular features; a good 
ith: light eyes under somewhat heavy, 
< eyebrows; a smooth, square forehead ; 
growth on his cheeks; a small, brown 
tache, and a well-shaped, round chin. 

expression was concentrated, medi- 
ve, under the inspecting light of the 
p I held up to his face; such as a man 
nking hard in solitude might wear. My 
ping-suit was just right for his size. 
ll-knit young fellow of twenty-five at 
He caught his lower lip with the 

of white, even teeth. 

‘Yes,” I said, replacing the lamp in 
binnacle. The warm, heavy tropical 
ht closed upon his head again. 
‘There’s a ship over there,” he 
rmured. 


‘Yes, I know. The Sephora. Did you 


vy of us?” 

Hadn’t the slightest idea. I am the 
of her. He paused and cor- 

d himself. “TI should say I was.” 


\ha! Something wrong?” 


Yes. Very wrong indeed. I’ve killed 


What do you mean? Just now?” 
“No, on the passage. Weeks ago. 
ty-nine south. When I say a 


Fit of tempe r,’ I suggested, con- 
tly 
he shadowy, dark head, like mine, 
ned to nod imperceptibly above the 
tly gray of my sleeping-suit. It was, 
e night, as though I had been faced 
my own reflection in the depths of a 
bre and immense mirror. 


t} 


A pretty thing to have to own up 
r a Conway boy,” murmured my 

ble, distinctly. 

‘You’re a Conway boy 2” 

‘T am,” he said, as if startled. Then, 

viy ... “Perhaps you too.. .” 

It was so; but being a couple of years 

I had left before he joined. After 
ick interchange of dates a silence fell; 
I thought suddenly of my absurd 
with his terrific whiskers and the 
‘less my soul—you don’t say so” type 
intellect. My double gave me an ink- 
f his thought by saying: 

‘My father’s a parson in Norfolk. Do 
see me before a judge and jury on 
charge? For myself I can’t see the 
ssity. There are fellows that an angel 

heaven . . . And T am not that. 


He was one of those creatures that ar 


just simmering all the time with a silly 
sort of wickedness. Miserable devils that 
have no business to live at ~ = 
wouldn’t do his duty and woy}fn’t let any 
body else do theirs. Bu 
of talking! You ki 
sort of ill-conditjefied snarling cur... . 

ree omapogy tay me as if our experiences 
had been as identical as our clothes. And 


I knew well enough the pestiferous danger 









1at’s the good 
well enough the 


of such a character where there are no 
means of legal repression. And I knew 
well enough also that my double there was 
no homicidal ruffian. I did not think of 
asking him for details, and he told me 
the story roughly in brusque, disconnected 
sentences. I needed no more. I saw it 
all going on as though I were myself in- 
side that other sleeping-suit. 

“Tt happened while we were setting a 
reefed foresail, at dusk. Reefed foresail! 
You understand the sort of weather. The 
only sail we had left to keep the ship run 
ning; so you may guess what it had been 
like for days. Anxious sort of job, that. 
He gave me some of his cursed insok nce 
at the sheet. I tell you I was overdone 
with this terrific weather that seemed to 
have no end to it. Terrific, I tell you 
and a deep ship. I believe the fellow him 
self was half crazed with funk. That was 
no time for gentlemanly reproof, so | 
turned round and felled him like an ox 
He up and at me. We closed just as an 
awful sea. made for the ship. All hands 
saw it coming and took to the rigging, bu 
I had him by the throat, and went on 
shaking him like a rat, the men above us 
velling. Then a erash as if the sky had 
fallen on my head. They say that for 
over ten minutes hardly anything was to 
be seen of the ship—just the three masts 
and a bit of the forecastle head and of 
the poop all awash driving along wildly in 
a smother of foam. It was a miracle that 
they found us, jammed together behind the 
forebits. Not a pretty miracle, either. It’s 
clear that I meant business, because I 
was holding him by the throat still when 
they picked us up. He was black in the 
face. It was too much for them; it seems 
they rushed us aft together, gripped as we 
were, screaming “ Murder!” like a lot of 
lunatics, and broke into the euddy. And 
the ship running for her life, touch and 
go all the time, any minute her last in a sea 
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fit to turn your hair gray only a-looking 
at it. I understand that the skipper, too, 
started raving like the rest of them. The 
man had been deprived of sleep for more 
than a week, and to have this sprung on 
him at the height of a furious gale nearly 
drove him out of his mind. I wonder 
they didn’t fling me overboard after get- 
ting the careass of their precious ship- 
mate out of my fingers. They had rather 
a job to separate us, I’ve been told. A suf- 
ficiently fierce story to make an old judge 
and a respectable jury sit up a bit. The 
first thing I heard when I came to myself 
was the maddening howling of that end- 
less gale, and on that the voice of the old 
man. He was hanging on to my bunk, 
staring into my face out of his sou’wester. 

“Mr. Leggatt, you have killed a man. 
You can act no longer as chief mate of 
this ship.’ ” 

His eare to subdue his voice made it 
sound monotonous. He rested a hand 
on the end of the skylight to steady him- 
self with, and all that time did not stir a 
limb, so far as I could see. “ Nice little 
tale for a quiet tea-party,” he concluded 
in the same tone. 

One of my hands, too, rested on the end 
of the skylight; neither did I stir a limb, 
so far as I knew. We stood less than a 
foot from each other. It occurred to me 
that if old “ Bless my soul—you don’t say 
so” were to put his head up the com- 
panion and eatch sight of us, he would 
think he was seeing double, or imagine 
himself come upon a scene of weird witch- 
craft; the strange captain having a quiet 
confabulation by the wheel with his own 
gray ghost. I became very much con- 
cerned to prevent anything of the sort. I 
heard the other’s soothing undertone. 

“My father’s a parson in Norfolk,” it 
said. Evidently he had forgotten he had 
told me this important fact before. Truly 
a nice little tale. 

“You had better slip down into my 
stateroom now,” I said, moving off stealth- 
ily: My double followed my movements; 
our bare feet made no sound; I let him 
in, closed the door with care, and, after 
giving a call to the second mate, returned 
on deck for my relief. 

“Not much sign of any wind yet,” I 
remarked when he approached. 

“No, sir. Not much,” he assented, 
sleepily, in his hoarse voice, with just 





enough deference, no more, and bar 
suppressing a yawn. 

“ Well, that’s all you have to look « 
for. You have got your orders.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

I paced a turn or two on the poop a 
saw him take up his position face forw 
with his elbow in the ratlines of 
mizzen-rigging, before I went below. 1 
mate’s faint snoring was still going 
peacefully. The cuddy lamp was burn 
over the table on which stood a bw 
of flowers, a polite attention from 
ship’s provision merchant—the very 
bunch of flowers we should see for 
next three months at the very least. T 
bunches of bananas hung from the b 
symmetrically, one on each side of 
rudder-easing. Everything was as befor 
in the ship—except that two of her « 
tain’s sleeping-suits were simultane: 
ly in use, one motionless in the euddy, 
the other keeping very still in the «: 
tain’s stateroom. 

It must be explained here that my c: 
had the form of the capital letter L, 
door being within the angle and ope 
into the short part of the letter. A 
was to the left, the bed-place to the rig 
my writing-desk and the chronometers’ 
table faced the door. But any one 
ing it, unless he stepped right inside, had 
no view of what I call the long (or \ 
tical) part of the letter. It contai: 
some lockers surmounted by a bookease; 
and a few clothes, a thick jacket or ¢ 
eaps, oilskin coat, and such like, hung 
on hooks. There was at the bottom 
that part a door opening into my bat! 
room, which last could be entered 
directly from the saloon. But that door 
was kept always locked. 

The mysterious arrival had discovered 
the advantage of that particular sh 
Entering my room, lighted strongly b) 
big bulkhead lamp swung on giml 
above my writing-desk, I did not see hi 
anywhere till he stepped out quietly fr 
behind the coats hung in the recess 
like part. 

“T heard somebody moving about, and 
went in there at once,” he whispered. 

T, too, spoke under my breath. 

“ Nobody is likely to come in here with- 
out knocking and getting permission.” 

He nodded. His face was thin and ¢! 


sunburn faded, as though he had been ill. 
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He had been, I he ard 
tly, kept under arrest in his cabin 
But there 
in his eyes or in his ex- 


wonder. 


nearly nine weeks, was 
g sickly 
on. He was not a bit like me, really; 
we stood leaning over my bed-plac« ; 


dark 


is tog ther and our backs to the door, 


pering side, with 


side by our 
body bold enough to open it stealthily 
ni 

rht of a double captain busy talking in 


ve been treated to the uncanny 


pers with his other self. 
But all 
hang on to our side-ladder,” ] 


this doesn’t tell me how you 


in the hardly audible murmurs 
after he had told me something 
f the board the 
1 after the bad weather was over. 
When we Head ] had 
me to think all those matters out 
over. I 


lired, 
ised, 


proceedings on 
sighted Java 
had six weeks of 


and with only an hour 


the 


times 


nothing else, 


every evening for a 
] 


r-deck. 


tramp on 


folded on the 
> my bed-place, staring through the 
port. And I could imagine perfect- 
the manner of this thinking out—a 
rm if not a steadfast 
hing of which I 


tly incapable. 


He whispered, his arms 


operation ; 
should have been 


‘I reckoned it would be dark before we 
with the land,” he 
that I had to strain my hearing, near 
were to each other, shoulder touch- 

“ So I asked to speak 


continued. S 


) 


ler almost. 


y 
s 


old man. He always seemed ve ry 


vhen he me—as if he 


You know, 


She was Too 


came to see 
t look me in the face. 
foresail saved the ship. 
to have run long under bare poles. 
it was I that managed to set it for 
When I had 
in my cabin—he stood by the door 
ng at me as if I had the halter round 
eck already 


Anyway, he came. 


I asked him right away 
ive my cabin door unlocked at night 
the ship was going through Sunda 
s. There would be the Java coast 


~ + 


thin two or three miles, off Angier 
Point. I wanted nothing more. I’ve had 


e for swimming my second year in 
Conway.” 
‘IT ean believe it,” IT breathed out. 
‘God only knows why they locked me 
night. To some of their 
you’d have thought they were afraid 


every see 
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I'd go about at night strangling people. 
Am I a murdering brute? Do I look it? 
By Jove! if I had been he wouldn’t have 
trusted himself like that 
You'll | might chucked him 
aside and bolted out, there and then—it 
was dark already. Well, no. And for 
I wouldn’t think of try- 
ing to smash the door. There would have 


at the noise, and 


into my room. 


say have 


the same reason 


been a rush to stop m 
I did not mean to get into a confounded 
scrimmage. 
killed—for I have broken out 
only to get chueked back, and I did not 
want any more of that work. He refused, 
sick than Ile was 
afraid of the hands, and also of that old 
second mate of his who had been sailing 
with him for 


Somel« dy else might have got 
would not 


looking more ever. 


years—a_gray-headed 
old humbug; and his steward, too, had 
been with him devil knows how long 


seventeen years or more—a dogmatic sort 
of loafer who hated me like poison, just 
because I was the chief mate. No chief 
mate ever made more than one voyage in 
Those two old 
Devil only knows 
afraid of (all 
his nerve went to pieces altogether in that 
hellish spell of bad weather we had)—of 
what the law would do to him—of his 
wife, Oh, yes! she’s on board. 
Though I don’t think she would have med- 
dled. She would have been only too glad 


to have me 


the Sephora, you know. 
chaps ran the ship. 


what the skipper wasn’t 


perhaps. 


out of the ship in any way. 
The ‘ brand of Cain’ business, don’t you 
see. That’s all right. 
to go off wandering on 


I was ready enough 
the face of the 
earth—and that was price enough to pay 
Abel of that 


wouldn’t listen to me. 


for an sort. Anyhow, he 
‘This thing must 
I represent the law here.’ 

like a leaf. ‘So 
‘Then I hope you will 
that,’ I and 
‘IT wonder that 
you ean,’ eries he, and locks the door. 

“ Well, after that, I couldn’t. Not very 
well. That three We 
have had a slow passage through the Java 
Sea; drifted about Carimata for ten days. 
When we anchored here they thought, I 
was all right. The nearest 
land (and that’s five miles) is the ship’s 
destination; the 
about catching me; and there would have 
been no object in bolting to these islets 


take its course. 
He was 
won't ?’ 
be able 


turned my back on him. 


shaking 
‘No!’ 


to sleep on 


you 


said, 


was weeks 


ago. 


suppose, it 


eonsul would soon set 
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there. I don’t suppose there’s a drop of 
water on them. I don’t know how it was, 
but to-night that steward, after bringing 
me my supper, went out to let me eat it, 
and left the door unlocked. And I ate it 
—all there was, too. After I had finished 
I strolled out on the quarter-deck. I 
don’t know that I meant to do anything. 
A breath of fresh air was all I wanted, I 
believe. Then a sudden temptation came 


over me. I kicked off my slippers and 
was in the water before I had made up 
my mind fairly. Somebody heard the 


splash and they raised an awful hulla- 
baloo. ‘He’s gone! Lower the boats! 
He’s committed suicide! No, he’s swim- 
ming.’ Certainly I was swimming. It’s 
not so easy for a swimmer like me to 
commit suicide by drowning. I landed 
on the nearest islet before the boat left 
the ship’s side. I heard them pulling 
about in the dark, hailing, and so on, but 
after a bit they gave up and everything 
quieted down and the anchorage was as 
till as death. I sat down on a stone and 
began to think. I became certain they 
would start searching for me at daylight. 
There was no place to hide on those stony 
things—and if there had been, what would 
have been the good? But now I was 
clear of that ship, I was not going back. 
So after a while I took off all my clothes, 
tied them up in a bundle with a stone in- 
side, and dropped them in the deep water 
on the outer side of that islet. That was 
suicide enough for me. Let them think 
what they liked, but I didn’t mean to 
drown myself. I meant to swim till I 
sank—but that’s not the same thing. I 
struck out for another of these little is- 
lands, and it was from that one that I 
first saw your riding-light. Something to 
swim for. I went on easily, and on the 
way I came upon a flat rock a foot or two 
above water. In the daytime, i dare say, 
vou might make it out with a glass from 
your poop. I scrambled up on it and rest- 
ed myself for a bit. Then I made another 
start. That last spell must have been 
over a mile.” 

Ilis whisper was getting fainter and 
fainter, and all the time he stared straight 
out through the port-hole, in which there 
was not even a star to be seen. I had not 
interrupted him. There was something 
that made comment impossible in his nar- 
rative, or perhaps in himself; a sort of 


feeling, a quality, which I ean’t fi: 
name for. And when he ceased, 

found was a futile whisper: “So 
swam for our light ¢”” 

“Yes—straight for it. It was 
thing to swim for. I couldn’t se 
stars low down because the coast 
the way, and I couldn’t see the 
either. The water was like glass. | 
might have been swimming in a 
founded thousand-feet deep cistern 
no place for scrambling out anyw! 
but what I didn’t like was the noti 
swimming round and round like a e1 
bullock before I gave out; and as I d 
mean to go back... No. Do you se 
being hauled back, stark naked, off o1 
these little islands by the seruff of 
neck and fighting like a wild b 
Somebody would have got killed for 
tain, and I did not want any of that 
{ went on. Then your ladder... . 

“Why didn’t you hail the shi; 
asked, a little louder. 

He touched my shoulder lightly. | 
footsteps came right over our head 
stopped. The second mate had cr 
from the other side of the poop and 
have been hanging over the rail, { 
we knew. 

“He couldn’t hear us talking 
he?” My double breathed into my 
ear, anxiously. 

His anxiety was an answer, a 
answer, to the question I had put to 
An answer containing all the diff 
of that situation. I closed the port 
quictly, to make sure. <A leuder 
might have been overheard. 

“ Who’s that?” he whispered then. 
“My second mate. 3ut I don’t 
much more of the fellow than you d 

And I told him a little about mys 
had been appointed to take charge 
I least expected anything of the sort 
quite a fortnight ago. I didn’t 
either the ship or the people. Hadn’t 
the time in port to look about me or 
anybody up. And as to the crew, all 
knew was that I was appointed to tak« 


ship home. For the rest, I was almost 


much of a stranger on board as hin 
T said. And at the moment I felt it 1 
acutely. I felt that it would take 
little to make me a suspect person i! 
eyes of the ship’s company. 

He had turned about meantime; 




















the two strangers in the ship, faced 
other in identical attitudes. 

‘Your ladder—” he murmured, after a 
ee. “ Who'd have thought of finding 

1dder hanging over at night in a ship 


ored out here! I felt just then a very 


easant faintness. After the life I’ve 
leading for nine weeks, anybody 
d have got out of condition. I wasn’t 
le of swimming round as far as 


ir rudder-chains. And, lo and behold! 
was a ladder to get hold of. After 
gripped it I said to myself, ‘ What’s the 
1? When I saw a man’s head looking 

I thought I would swim away pres- 

in 
I didn’t mind be- 
liked it. And then 


and leave him shouting: what- 
language it was. 


oe looked at. I I 


speaking to me so quietly—as if you 
id expected me—made me hold on a 
tle longer. It had been a confounded 
y time—I don’t mean while swim- 


I was glad to talk a little to some- 
that didn’t belong to the Sephora. 
to asking for the captain, that was a 
impulse. It could have no 
ith all the ship knowing about me 


been 


the other people pretty certain to be 
| here I don’t know 
seen, to talk with some 
went on. I don’t know 
have said. ... ‘ Fine 
ght, isn’t it? or something of the sort.” 
‘Do you think they will be round here 
itly 2?” I asked with some incredulity. 
‘Quite likely,” he said, faintly. 
He looked extremely haggard all of a 
His head rolled shoul- 


in the morning. 

I wanted to be 

ly, before | 
| would 


on his 
“T’m. We shall see then. Meantime 
into that bed,” I whispered. “Want 
p? There.” 
It was a rather high bed-place with a 
t of drawers underneath. This amazing 
immer really needed the lift I gave 
m by seizing his leg. He tumbled in, 
led over flat on his back, and flung his 
And then, with his 
ce nearly hidden, he must have looked 
xactly as I used to look in that bed. I 
ed upon my other self for a while be- 
drawing the 


across his eyes. 


across carefully two 


‘reen serge curtains which ran on a brass 


l. I thought for a moment of pinning 


m together for greater safety, but I 
down on the couch, and once there I 
unwilling to rise and hunt for a pix. 





THE SECRET-SHARER. 





moment. I 
peculiarly 


I would do it in a 


tremely tired, 


was eX 


in a intimate 


way, by the strain of stealthiness, by the 
effort of whispering and the general 
secrecy of that excitement. It was thre: 


o’clock by now and I had been on my feet 
since nine, but I was not sleepy; I could 


not have gone to sleep. I sat there, fagged 


out, looking at the curtains, trying to 
clear my mind of the confused sensation 


of being in two places at once, and greatly 
bothered by 
my head. 
denly that it was not in my head at all, 
but on the outside of the door. Before I 
could collect myself the words “ Come 


an exasperating knocking in 
It was a relief to discover sud- 


in” were out of my mouth, and the stew- 


ard entered with a tray, bringing in my 
morning coffee. I had slept, after all, and 
I was so frightened that I shouted, “ This 
way! 


I am here, steward,” as though he 


had been miles away. He put down the 
tray on the table next the couch and only 


then said, very quietly, “ 1 can see you are 


here, sir.” I felt him give me a keen 
look, but I dared not meet his eyes just 
then. He must have wondered why I 


drew the curtains of my bed before going 
He went out, hook- 
ing the door open as usual. 


to sleep on the couch. 


I heard the hands washing decks above 
me. I knew I would told at 
once if there had been any wind. Calm, I 
Inde d, 


steward 


have been 


thought, and I was doubly vexed. 
I felt dual more than ever. The 
suddenly in the doorway. I 
jumped up from the couch so quickly that 
he gave a 


appeared 


start. 
“ What do you want here?” 

‘Close your port, sir—they are washing 
decks.” 

“Tt is closed.” I said, reddening. 

“Very well, sir.” But he did not move 
from the doorway and returned my stare 
in an extraordinary, equivocal manner for 
a time. Then his eyes wavered, all his ex 
pression changed, and in a voice unusually 
gentle, almost coaxingly : 

“May I come in to take the 
away, sir?” 

“Of course!” I turned back on 
him while he popped in and out. Then 
I unhooked and closed the door and even 
pushed the bolt. 


not go on very long. 


empty cup 


my 


This sort of thing could 


The cabin was as 
I took a peep at my 
double, and discovered that 


hot as an oven, too. 


he had 


not 


Oo 
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moved, his arm was still over his eyes; 
but his chest heaved; his hair was wet; 
his chin glistened with perspiration. I 
reached over him and opened the port. 

“T must show myself on deck,” I re- 
flected. 

Of course, theoretically, I could do what 
[ liked, with no one to say nay to me with- 
in the whole circle of the horizon; but to 
lock my cabin door and take the key away 
I did not dare. Directly I put my head 
out of the companion I saw the group ef 
my two officers, the second mate bare- 
footed, the chief mate in long india- 
rubber boots, near the break of the poop, 
and the steward half-way down the poop- 
ladder talking to them eagerly. He hap- 
pened to catch sight of me and dived, the 
second ran down on the main-deck shout- 
ing some order or other, and the chief 
mate came to meet me, touching his cap. 

There was a sort of curiosity in his eye 
that I did not like. I don’t know whether 
the steward had told them that I was 
“queer” only, or downright drunk, but 
I know the man meant to have a good 
look at me. I watched him coming with 
a smile which, as he got into point-blank 
range, took effect and froze his very 
whiskers. I did not give him time to 
open his lips. 

“Square the yards by lifts and braces 
before the hands go to breakfast.” 

It was the first general order I had 
given on board that ship; and I stayed on 
deck to see it executed, too. I had felt 
the need of asserting myself without loss 
of time. That sneering young cub got 
taken down a peg or two on that oceasion, 
and I also seized the opportunity of hav- 
ing a good look at the face of every fore- 
mast man as they filed past me to go to 
the after braces, At breakfast time, eat- 
ing nothing myself, I presided with such 
frigid dignity that the two mates were 
only too glad to escape from the cabin as 
soon as decency permitted; and all the 
time the dual working of my mind dis- 
tracted me almost to the point of in- 
sanity. T was constantly watching my- 
self, my secret self, as dependent on my 
actions as my own personality, sleeping 
in that bed, behind that door which 
faced me as T sat at the head of the ta- 
ble. Tt was very much like being mad, 
only it was worse because one was aware 


of it. 





I had to shake him for a solid mi: 
but when at last he opened his ey: 
was in the full possession of his ser 
with an inquiring look. 

“ All’s well so far,” I whispered. “N 
you must vanish into the bath-room.” 

He did SO, as noiseless as a ghost, 
I then rang for the steward, and f;: 
him boldly, directed him to tidy uy 
stateroom while I was having my bat 
“and be quick about it.” As my ton 
mitted of no excuses, he said, “ Yes, 
and ran off to fetch his dust-pan 
brushes. I took a bath and did most 
my dressing, splashing, and whist 
softly for the steward’s edification, 
my other self stood drawn up bolt 
right in that little space, his face 
ing very sunken in daylight, his 
lids lowered under the stern, dark 
of his eyebrows drawn together by 
slight frown. 

When I left him there to go back to 
room the steward was finishing dust 
I sent for the mate and engaged hi 
some insignificant conversation. It 
as it were, trifling with the terrific 
acter of his whiskers; but my object 
to give him an opportunity for a 
look at my cabin. And then I coul 
last shut with a clear conscience th 
of my stateroom and get my double 
into the recessed part. There was not] 
else for it. He had to sit still on a 
folding stool, half smothered by the | 
coats hanging there. We listened to 
steward going into the bath-room 
the saloon, filling the water-bottles t] 
scrubbing the bath, settling things 
rights, whisk, bang, clatter—out 
into the saloon—turn the key 
That completed the scheme for kee} 
my second self invisible. Nothing b 
could be contrived under the cir 
stances. And there we sat; I at 
writing-desk ready to appear busy 
some papers, he behind me out of s 
of the door. It would not have 
prudent to talk in daytime; and I « 
not have stood the excitement of 
queer sense of ‘whispering to my 
Now and then, glancing over my s! 
der, I saw him far back there, sitt 
rigidly on the low stool, his bare feet c! 
together, his arms folded, his head h 
ing on his breast—and_ perfectly 
Anybody would have taken him for 1 
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was fascinated by it myself Every the first movement he had made for hours 

I had to glance over my shoulder. But he did not raise his bowed head 

g at him when a voice outside “All right. Get the ladder over.” 
or said | hesitated. Should I whisper some 
“ Beg pardon, sir.” thing to him? But what¢ His immobil 
We " I kept my eyes on him, and _ ity seemed to have been never disturbed 
hen the voice outside the door an- What could I tell him he did not know 

d. “ There’s a ship’s boat coming already’... Finally | went on deck. 

sir.’ I saw him give a start PO BE CONCLUDED. | 


Oh Strong Desires 
BY FANNIE STEARNS DAVIS 


I] strong desires that hurt the heart 
With useless strife of blunted wings, 
1 weary of your travailings 
Why must you always surge and start 
When I am nearest happiness ? 
Across the freedom of the sky 
Like dazzling phantom gods vou fly, 


And seeing you, my joy is less. 


When sometimes by an April brook 
Beneath the birehen buds I kneel. 
And, almost turned a dryad, feel 

The thrill of that green life which shoo] 

Old woodlands that the Hellenes knew. 
When everv breath is rare and good. 
There sweeps a shudder down the wood: 

Wild-hearted wonders pierce me through 


Or when beside the hearth I lie 

And listen to the li lid flame. 

W hil One | love mnost speaks my nanne 
And in that peace my dreams all di 
Then from the s} ulow-pools bevond 

Our small red-circled joy, there leap 

Tall shap s, fantastical as sleep, 
To eall us mortal, helpless, fond; 

And blind my eyes with visions—vain, 

Knormous, never known on earth, 

A longing for immortal mirth 
That mortal lips may never stain. 


Oh strong desires! Oh worthless wings ! 
Star-reachings, heaven-failings, why 
Will vou remind me TI must di 

To taste the utmost joyful things? 


Vout. CX XI No 1722.—45 
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nth-eentury spit 


as-range And 


[. le Comte d 
a gentle- 
s repre senta- 
thirty renera- 
anded Kidder 


et] it het ] ke 

no? the stairs 
Kidder felt 

evel hn neces 
bh him 


Louise visited 


rg, Kidder ex- 


catacombs and 


ary massacres. 


gs like that that 


Almost every 


in Paris 
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And such happiness : last as 
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And. as he had’ never by 
brought the matter up at at 
would have been humanly Dp 


iat “ shortening,” the thing 


intil Louise had begun to ha 
ly upon her conscience. In a 
months of married life it 
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in 
nie I 
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ve it ser 
ll their t 
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request that Kidder had 
her, and for almost three wee 
ne unheeded, 
t the reminder and the opp 
t had come together. The first vel 
lle of laundry opened in. the 
sewing-room showed her the 
question. She softly closed 
doors between sewing-room and 
that Kidder might not be dis- 
It took her some time to find 
shears. But, having found them, 
I And since Kidde r had 
I ake ¢ at least a vard, 
a good foot and a_ half. 
t dealt with the 
had opened the 
c achine to do the re- 
vhen in the now 
op ned bundle shi 
mething—a style of 
ich she had never | 
Kidder wearing. 
lse that seemed to ‘ 
for her to sa 
ht go on again, 
4 a examination 
examination revealed 
t nes that were not 


In fact, nothing in 
parcel was Kidder’s! 
is 1] f shock that our real 


us. Lou I] 


ighter of a long 


ts 0 


vealed to 


pal clergymen. She had probably 
d ir lies in her whol life 
s she eakly got that bundle t 
! and tried to make it lool 
! ay as if it had never be 


the intention to deny—to deny 


ly and unequivocally—came_ to 

is a resolve than as a simple 
acti . She felt possibilities of 
r in the situation that morally per 
of her doing nothing else. She 


t] that blanchisseuse had al ther 

mer over on the Boulevard THauss- 

! oung Sorbonne _ professor. 
bly she would not discover her mis- 


til she to him. There might 


got 


veral minutes vet. 

\s matter of fact. she had time even 
tate the peculiar knot tied by 
isseuses de fin. But barelv had 

hed, when from the stairs there 


e the sound of perturbed and heavily 


rving footsteps. 


IN 


PA 





RIS. 





* Madame \ thie t ‘ , ex- 
ained that muse i} u ~ 
the last pel ! I had it 
he matter.’ ss hic ad e ] I l 
th her 1 IM re { ed | 
ssing one the moment she beheld it. 
Obviously, too, she noticed tl 
Lifted by a first great shoreward | 


relief, Louise told herself that she might 
vet come out of it a { 

Some ten minutes later, Kidder Hoad- 
ley became somnolently a ire tl | Ist 
was calling him Deari he called 

‘dearic, come come her minute.” 
And in her voice ther tone, or 
SHE HAD SETTLED DOWN TO A SMAIL WIF TAs 
rather a dry-throated hsence a 
vhich, once he got it, brought hin 


e lickly. 


darkne 


held on the 


person 


recogn 


woman 


Q)ver 


was ] 







Louise was standing in 


at their hall door vhiel 


ehain In the hall wer 
s. In one of them he believed he 
ized the lara ‘ ntry 
who looked after thei ndrv 


her quiveril aly ext 


iolding certain 
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white, at vhic her companion was 
speechlessly pointing It was evident 


that mere words were of little avail 
to him. 

*Voila!” said the blanchisseuse, like 
another Julia presenting the corpse of 
the murdered Geta. 

“C'est A vous! It is to you, Monsieur!” 
said the gentleman. It was M. le Comte 
de Montégut de Vezensac! 

“ Tle—he—he—they think /7 did it,” 
said Louise. 

As Kidder gaped he remembered, and 
as he remembered he knew all. And 


MERE WORDS WERE OF LITTLE AVAIL 


there were various things which he might 
have done—brought to bear all his 
French, for example, in an attempt to 
apologize to Monsieur le Comte, or all 
his change in an attempt to square Ma- 
dame la Blanchisseuse. What he did was 
to emit a kind of whimpering whoop, 
which rose gradually fo a covote-like 
velping. He fell back through the Robin- 
son hall into the Robinson drawing-room 

























































‘Lord! Oh, give me time for . 
Louise!”"—and thence over a_ footst 
into the ce n. ‘ Whoo-oo!”’ he eri 8 
“ Wee-ee!” And getting himself 
the Cozy corner, he wallowed throug : 
out its length. “ Oh, give me time! : 
Far from standing up beside his : 
like a man and a protector, he lay do 
like a weakling and a poltroon. C\ 
the Count once have got to him past t 
door-chain, he would have found | 
incapable of standing up even on | 
own behalf. And he remained wh 
he lay. represented only by the so 
that came from him, unt 
moment later, the scen 
reached its close. 
“ Trés-bien!” said Mada 
la Blanchisseuse, and start 
down the stairs. 
“ Trés-bien!” said Monsi 
le Comte. And, searcely k 
ing the interval demanded 
his rank, he followed her 
“ Well—well, anyway,” 
gan Kidder, at length, se 
that Louise would not s} 
to him—* anyway, it’s 
ished wit, now.” 
“Yes!” she said, ag 
taking the other side of 
table, “ it’s finished now!” . 
That was what they ' 
And so simple were they, 
uninformed of the spirit 
character of the mode 
Gauls, _ that they belic 
it, too! " 
Finished with! As M : 
: \ 
dame la Blanchisseuse th / : 
herself heavingly down i“ 
Rue de Lagadeu, “ But ¢: 
did the y do it why? 
kept repeating. 
As for Monsieur le Co1 ; 
it was not alone that ; : 
had been wronged though, nom ; ‘ 
Dieu, is it nothing for a _noblen > 
whose means are-in reality very limit 
to discover that the major part of 
laundry laundry, moreover, which 
that hour he was impatiently await 
had at one stroke of gratuitously fi 
ish malevolence been reduced to what 
Anglo-Saxondom can be represt nted « 
by the mocked-at contumely of 











all this was minor. 


comprehension 


ILloadley, with his first 


been confirmec what he had darkly 


spected trom the beginning. 


he rself the instrument 


reply to his every demand for 
explanation made it very plain with 


agent-commissai 


agent-com missaire 


spe cies of detective. but one who detects 





» themselves of such a gravity. 
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that he is forever prevented from detect- 
ng in plain clothes: he would be reeog- 
zed at a glance even by one of his fel- 
lows. Nor was the quality of this present 
ent lost upon those two Americans. 
No longer did they keep the chain upon 
their door. The Robinson inner hall was 
the scene of what next took place. It is 
known in France as the interrogatoire. 
Monsieur le Comte testified to facet and 
to motive. From his first rencontre with 
Monsieur, the latter had shown himself 
hooldogue and antipathique. And, since 
observing Monsieur in this last hour (he 
observed him now with an eye of asps 
and vitriol), he had been able to guess 
sufficiently well the meaning of the out- 
rage of to-day so apparently inexplicable. 
In America, with its humor always 
brutal, to cut the tails from a gentleman’s 
vestment intime was, without doubt. une 
espece dinjure a species of insult 
aboriginal and de dernifre classe! It was 
as it were in one dross and moquante 
acte d'apac he to submit the honor, /a 


haute sensilalité. of an opponent to / 
me 


al’p, le hamstreeng 
Madame la Blanchisseuse testified as 
to the error which had given opportunity 


s 
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attain to this marital heig 

possible for him to rise to anotl 
Whatever Madame had said he swor 
lle, too, conceded nothing, acknowk 
nothing, understood nothing. It 
other case Tf wsolument, Ile 
further, in fact. He did not even 
that Madame la Blanchisseuse was 
laundress. As far as his French all 
he suggested that she might well | 
impostor and no laundress at all. <A 
the power oT such a defence showed 
in this, that when he had finished, 
Lhlanchisseuse de fin was no longer « 

of utterance. She made her way | 
ingly down-stairs. And she returned 
Madame la Concierge. 

Madame la Concierge, being 
der interrogation, began to sp 
rapidly of the porte-coch: th 
double gate by which alon 
gain admittance to French apart 
houses—though little of what she 
did those Jloadleys inderstand at 
time. They merely contin ied to dei 


deny absolum i etn fe 

What in America is known as 
third degree” is in Freneh pr 
known as the confrontation. The e1 


inal is if possible confronté wit] 


inangled and ghastly remains of 
tim. If they are not sutticiently gh: 
to begin with, they can easily be 
dered so. And if there are no gl 
remains obtainable, he is confront 
the ¢ridences of his erime. The 
commissai) said something to th 
complainants. They disappeared. W 
they remounted, the large arm of Mad: 
la Blanchisseuse was extended wit! 
pale burden of corpses. And ag 
Monsieur le Comte, controlling hi 
by a supreme effort, limited hi 
to pointing. 


For a moment Mr. Hoadley also 
trolled himself. ‘Then he gave an ex] 
tion which in its very shamelessness 
aaent-commissatre de la sureté 


have been justified in acting upon al 
Sut, following the sa 


or prudence | 
kind, he now made sireté doubly 

by passing on all responsibility to tl 
above him. The next step was for m 


Poy, urs les chefs de hureau. 


It may be taken as a measure of his r 
feelings that when, fifteen minutes lat 














CUT OFF IN PARIS. 
Mr. Kidder Hoadley, looking from a_ of the old nobility he s) ipon the R 
ront indow, took note of the cortége public, also permitted hims ce to | 
s then arriving, he put on a spe Then, lest that first a mmiss 
3 intiness. “ That’s right,” he said. had not heard aright, the . 
Get some more, now. Bring ‘em all! was from its beginning taken ag 
What we particularly need for an affair Again Monsieur le Comte, havi 
( s is the President and the Seere- nstate’d how much against his dispos 
the Navy tion it was to be compelled, sac Dies 
sat apart. She lifted her hands to appear in such matter at all, be 
et them fall again. “ Kidder,” she his almost conelusive testimor 
t occurred to vou that this Again Madame la Blanchisseuse bor 
t to the papers and be cop testimony, testimony wholly con- 
me? elusive, 
s all right now, little girl. We're Again the Hoadleys, Madame and Mon- 
r uin't wef We're not giving sieur, maintained a egal pretend 
neh We're not knowing any cd themselves to be t an norance com- 
rr n if we'd been caught rebating plet 
Again during the ¢ ntal Ma- 
nt-commissatre alone carries dame was unable to rest her eve pon 
him an atmosphe re of gravity, is the évidences at all. An Mon ir, 
ssary to say how profound is the after the most frightful efforts to contro] 
sphere of gravity which can accom- himself, ended by giving precisely tl 
nspecteur, a chef de bureau, two same exhibition that he had giver io 
re a s-commissaires, a gardien dela before. Only the united strength of those 
official interpreter, and an offi three agents-commissaires, in truth, kep 
stenographer, both the latter in Monsieur le Comte from throwing hit 
ed ts? Ontwardly, the business of self upon him and ving him the deat] 
lding the dignity of the government One would have iid that both 
C is upon the shoulders of a / ntation and anle ! hay y e 
S and a Chamber of Deputies. followed the same course ( ld eon 
| are trul informed know that elude only as the first had coneludec 
‘ ty it rests upon 
e shoulders of six 
SEVE too - little 
gentlemen in 
e oftice of the 
tv-ninth Arron 
sement. It is not 
thout reason, then. 
hat they are grave 
And hen they hav 
vith something 
hich they do not in 
e least understand, 
eir gravity becomes 
gravity indeed. 
The three agents- 
mmissaires stood to 
ntion with the ex- 
ression of those de- 
led to assist at an 
cecution. Madame 
Blanchisseuse bow- 
d and bowed again. 
M. le Comte de Mon- 
rut ke Ve zensaec, 
, hough as a member THE THREE AGENTS-COMMISSAIRES STOO! ATTENTIO 
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But, when this time Monsieur Hoadley 
had burst finally into his yells, his ulula- 
tions twnsensees, Monsieur Inspecteur 
and Monsieur le Chef de Bureau, as if 
with one voice, breathed forth an 

Ah-h!” of profound intelligence. They 
looked at each other with a meaning, 
with a significance. 

Of a first significance, too, was the fact 
that they now addressed their inter- 
rogatoire no longer to Monsieur but to 
"Madame Hoadley. 

* Madame would perhaps wish to com- 
municate the affair to her Ambassador ?” 

Vo!” erited Madame. “ No!—No! 

Vt” 

A second time Monsieur PTnspecteur 

nd Monsieur le Chef de Bureau regarded 
each other. 

* Trés-bien 1” 

« Troe-bien !" 

But it was in the testimony of Madame 
la Concierge, now again called up, that 
the new direction which the interroga- 
joire had taken made itself really felt. 
The ineident narrated by Madame la 
Concierge—that of the porte-cochere 
dated back to the first night Monsieur 
and Madame had remained out after ten 
0 clock And, told from the standpoint 
of the Hoadleys, it was briefly this: They 
had returned to find the porte-cochére, 
according to eustom, firmly closed. At 
that time neither of them knew the loca- 
tion of the bell, or, for that matter, that 
there was any such thing Knocking 
effected nothing. Obviously, decisive ac- 
tion was ealled for. And, taking five 
vards, Kidder had bucked that porte- 
cochére for a touch-down. It had opened 
with a erash of cheap bolt castings. And 
he had got Louise half-way up-stairs be- 
fore the concierge had recovered from a 
terrified certainty that she had to deal 
with the whole Belleville colony of anarch- 
ists. Next morning Louise had paid for 
the damage—Kidder not having the 
French for it and given the concierge 
ten franes for herself in the bargain. 
At the time. Madame la Concierge de- 
posed, she had a ‘cepted the explanation 
of Madame ’Oadly. She understood now 
the mistake she had made in not report- 
ing the affair at once to the bureau. She 
would, indeed, have done so later had 
there been anything of an equal serious- 
ness between then and to-day. 


But, wit 
' 
enough! 


ek indicati 








tAZINE 


h this attair of to-day, it wa 
The conelusion was so plai 


f to all, that, when for a neces 


sary intermission that provisional court 


ot constate 
posing it 
ting its « 


( ial lang li 


The H 


everything. 


ness in li 
very little 
what was 


once more 


tfion arose, none ot those CO 
even felt the need o1 pu 
melusion into the regular off 


ive. 


oad ys did not understa 
Kidder, because of his we 

nguistics, in facet, understo 
. But Louise had understox 
suticient for both. And, whe 


they were alone » she cr ul 


only sit where they had left her. | 


} 


French phrase she Was cloner nail 


‘It’s al 


| right now, little girl,” Kidd 


again began to babble. “ Nothing t 


worry ab 


Lorie out 


uit whatever. They’ve mere! 


to get the chiet coroner ai 


the commissioner of the morgue.” 


* Kidde 
have you 


r.” she said, “do you know 


any first conception of the 


belief they’re under now ? 


1 wouldn’ 
it. But « 
you let th 
“ But it 
“Woo” 
“Yes, a 


and rose 


not for more than pass-mar!| 
t want to try to take honors 
lon’t you worry a bit. If on 
em get vou sea 44 


isn’t me. It’s youl” 


nd they they ”—her voice ros 
with the horror of it—* exc 


the Count, and he believes you did it 


purpose 


they think vou’re insane, that 


all! That’s what comes of always gettii 


the laugl 
They thir 
heen tryit 
the notice 
“ Now 
“ And « 


out for now? Do you know what th 


meant by 
médicale 
we'd eall 
of them’s 
rest are ( 


comes, d 
him Kidder! If youre going t 
look like that! Oh—my—goodness! 


And whet 
thing fm 
Oh. 1 


know 


huskiness. 


we'll be 


1 out of things, as vou s 


ik you’re insane, and that I’ 


ig to eover vou up to attract 


to me 
look he re, joker 


' ; 
lo you know what they ve gol 


} 


some one adjoint “a Vinspe 


des aliénés? Well, just what 


an expert from Bellevue! On 


gone to ring him up, and th 
mly waiting down-stairs till h 


And if vou don’t look sane t 


1 I’ve told vou there wasn’t ans 
my in it from the beginning! 
iow, Louise! Oh, pshaw! y 

But his voice had its ow 
“Why, this time to-morro 


laughing our heads off over it 






































MONSIEUR HOADLEY 


is simply to take it natural 
ta it rationally!” 
Take it rationalls I 
id! Oh, if 
! But, 


senseless hee-haw at the neat ex 


should think 
father were only 
anywey, if vou start up that 


exactly 


ination, vou know now just 
here it ‘ll land you!” 

And he was offered every chance 

ke it rationally. That young médect) 
§ r vas the first Frenchman 


sight. Tle was 
kind of kee 
vandyked, and genial 
ng professional he might hav 
Johns Hopkins 


ho tells you with a slap that, as a mat 


had ever liked on 
deed, precise ly the 
tailored, 


rom Cornell or 


ter of fact, there’s nothing the matter 
th your engine at all, but as you're 


Id friend he’ll prescribe two weeks 
for fishing. He might, officially, 


elong with the police ; but the first all 

contemptuous movement of the hand 
th which he put them behind him, that 
rst warming beam of comprehension 
hich he turned on their harried victims, 
ved the sort of person he really was. 
need for the Toadleys 
insufferabl 
As his hand 


he seemed to get 


There was no 
tell him how great, how 
mistake had been made. 
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| me d upon 


arm 
very 


mis 


trust 
Ides 


play 


friendship, arriving 








INTO YELLS 

iIntuitivel . at kneaded Kidde r’s 
and smiled salvation through his 
being. “ A/ le erreur, mes 
__ Onell stupidite! Ouelle im 
te!” Already he had become. th 
iest, the most inderstanding, the 
t of college chums! In fact, that dis- 
f 


near to 
Hoadley 
nto the 
canis 


international and comprehending 
vhen it did, 
unmanning the object of it. M. 


Cale 


broke away, and getting himself 


» den, began to grope tor the 


for the Robinson wine-closet. 


And how much greater was the effect 


pon 
sp 
er, 
feelin 
True 
WN hie 


1] 
il 


to 
ig, 


ay 


Ww 


h, she felt, if she 


or . 
rULISe If that medecin 


ur had talked movingly to Kid 


young 


with a fineness of 


deep and 


he r he spoke 
a chivalrousness, a 
ypreciation of what sh as a 
had that day through, 
allowed him to 


long r, 


he« n 


1 minute indeed. could 


end only with her falling upon his neck. 


And 


] 


"Int 


she 


d 


erpre 
He inquired if 


begged him to spe ak to Kid- 


aer again. 


He 


Monsic ir 
he. he spoke to both of them. 


Monsieur had not 


id, or rather, through 


veri- 


tablv been the object of a persecution 


by t 


least, 


for 


he 
rie 
her, 


police ? Von? Von? Put at 
ww that she had some one to speak 
Madam 


would no doubt wish 

























bem 


nunicats the affair to her Am- 
Von? Then it was only Madame’s 


op . her nobility of heart, that led 


refrain. But he believed well that 
ere matters which (though one 
not choose to impart them to thes 
nen), f at some time he should 
e great happiness, the high honor, 
himself a friend—? 


r his part, Kidder, still breathing 
in huge gulps, was by now only 
ng the chance to tell the doctor the 
e story It wasn’t a thing you could 
g out. of course, before that stage- 
t buttony bats But as soon as 


been given due notice to quit, 


get the doctor back into the den 


and share that afternoon’s rich- 


vith him, if he had to do it in sign- 


reg It ld be the first real 
he’d had to have his laugh out. 
t had een like getting ca ight 
rch, or at a funeral. He'd had to 
course—and he’d have had to 

hie ew it was going to send him 


chair It had got him sort of 


had any real 
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tical of psychopaths: He 


aliene may, thr oh he rs 





examination, succeed 


atienati n. T} lie direct 
1 re< nstruct t ‘ l 


eee er 


sndeed. they were now 1 
4 ich ot he r’s arins l tl I s 


inderstanding— Kidder 


doctor’s eves healt he . 
door. Madame !a Blanchiss« 

nore standing darkls = 
arm burdened on tate 
tragedy. And onee 1 

nder the Col S 

M. le ( ede ™M \ 
infolded a I . 











OFF 


t 
: hed 
? 
" 
l 
‘ rist 
a 
p 
it! 
\ 
! 
d to 
\I 
d 
GARE I 
ite, herself. And 
rently but the 
7 About eight that 
‘a d Madame Iload] 
rtvard Madame ex- 
en—the policeman 
( stairs that M. ’In- 
dl her to eall Ipon he r 
The ¢ ien understood, 
I sympathy ae 
to go as far as the curb 
bodied open cab: Mon- 
ever he regretted to say 
\l ns accepted 
a mildness to touch the 
Madan prepare to de- 
i : he passed the gardien 
dly to the stairs. And next 
eized back to back, 
f whirling upward and over 
7 his axis as if from the saddle 
ing bronco. He came down, 
lf a cement, to behold 


liahles!—half-way 
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RD! CAME CH 


to the eab The cab itself was half i\ 
G a gallop; not entirely so, for in that 
case Monsieur might not have been abl 


t overtake it! 

Llow did that cabman understand? Th 
French are a people of logic It was 
logical that Monsieur should wish to fol- 
low Madame, larly after his mo 
ment with the gardien. It was also lo 


ical that Monsieur should 


partic 


how desire to 


: Vite! Vil / Vitement!”’ Cann trom 


Madame as he And, “ Gare 


mounted. 


du Nord!” came chokingly from Mon 
sieur, along with a piece of twenty 
lTrancs, 
Had Jehu been driving in front 
that cabman, he would have be 
arrested for impeding traftic! In seven 
minutes they could see the station gat 
‘Fore Lawndon, gauche, a droite! 


First to your le ft, then to your a 
said that Without 


those six golden words. indeed. they would 


have been late. ... Why 


cabman genius 


were the Vy not 
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ch, translated baek again. read 


be said again, are a people of logic. part as follows: 
‘} Since those [loadleys had thus delivered ‘You were right It was I wh ad 
14 France of themselves, why take any I. You were also right in your 
i further steps inless, indeed, they should ence as to the significance of the 
: ittempt at some time to refurn? it is thus, Monsieur, that our father 
aborigines have been accustomed 
And when at length, by endless diplo- the insult, from a time immemor 
matie mediation and the payment of will, perhaps, not affect your pos 
damages, they had finally come into pos- long as you continue to remain in | 
‘ I if their baggage again, Louise But should you at any time conte | 
Iloadley, far from wishing ever to re- visiting America—for example, upor 
enter France, desired only that she might high mission f matrimonial a 
never hear French spoken more. vhich has drawn to our shores s 
; Kidder, however, resented the whole of your compatriots of rank—then, M 
| fair Ile, too, might have no desire sieur, you will understand that ! 
i tc return to Paris immediately; but not tion will at onee become very diff 
improbably he voul have such a desire Possibly vou could in that event 
) mn Tuture And he vas much averse vourself by laving the matter 
to being compelled to return in dis- say without the mention of names 
ruise Ile felt resentful in particular a committee of gentlemen of the > 
iwainst M. le Comte de Montégut de Ve- York press. And if, Monsieur, the ou 
ensac, wl hy now realize l, had been is to be the field of honor, I 


the well-spring of the whole trouble. He Bu 
i felt that he could not rest—much less of 


t until then, according to tl 


my country, I continue to hold 


g hack to work till he had gon possession the pieces which rem: 
¢ some distance at least toward squaring To illumine any seeming obseut 
things with him And with the un- the concluding sentence it is nec 
i} i packing of Louise’s largest trunk some- to explain that the epistle of th 
| thing greatly resembling an opportunity M. Kidder Hoadley went to M. le ( 
presented itself. There ensued an hour de Montégut de Vezensae upon a s 
j of grim but satisfying composition. of Irish linen not of the shape con 
The following morning there came into used for correspondence. It ha 
if the hands of M. le Comte an epistle heen freshly laundered 
; 
Alone 
: BY CONSTANCE JOHNSON 


8 yew. 1 am strong, and 
Dear, I can nerve m 
But. O Belovw’d! I cannot 


Cannot endure the t 


id 


After leep sleep that seer 
Must | renew the bitter 
After sweet dreams, which 


Must I awake and alway 





working can forget you; 


Vv ss il to face the night: 


face th waking, 


is to end all sorrov 


} ; 


fight each dawn / 
God in merey sends me, 


s find vou gone? 
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BY JOHN PRESTON BEECHER 
the corner of the Rue Beauverge er, and grew up in his father’s shop 
dsthe tue de la Halle in th rie Ru St.-Dénis Paris. Like 
f Ilavre st ls a three-storied Rousse: he was the seventh child in 
g stone tha sloping slate family of ten, and the object of much 
rh chimneys, topped by pir re and tenderness. As a boy he was 
‘ t ( discolored by ( gularly precocious and intelligent, 
| the elements a hen less than twelve years of ag 
Notre Dam« f Ilavre, i ! vith facility not only the most 
I : s situated is a sing rhvwmes, but il verses and 
re ag he centre T busi- ems of a sentimental ture In fact, 
for many prosperous e was the life of the famil At the 
! nts ed, and still live, ame time he applied himself diligently 
‘ ting-t ns B thiees his father’s trade, the lov vhich, 
s have the march of time, he was made to understand by that parent, 
nore modern part of the cit t enter his heart and occupy his 
Notre Dan Is now I ts The father hed lost three sons, 
opulation of fishermen end was determined thet this o f he 
ee-breeches | long brown wool- lived, should be the soutien de fami 
Y ind i fishwives ith he y man ndustri s, and 
I ite t lhe short adresses if trie aut Tt Tw t ( I ( ted a 
sho tel scapement vhich rece ed the 
d lapid ted structure mendation of the Academ f Sei- 
granite were, from 1776 to 1792 s, and n for him the title of Wateh- 
Pierre Augustin Caron de er to the King When not at work 
marchais, who spent a fortune dur- devoted his time to music, for which 
ir Re lonary war in pre viding he had a natural taste, and became an 
\mericans with guns, ammunition, exceptionally brilliant plaver on the harp. 
suppl of every deseription. In- Louis XV., who heard him, at onee ce 
t is safe to say that without his led to promote him from the prosaic 
the colonists could not have carried i f Watehmaker to the more poetic 
flict. nd acceptable one of Court Harper 
‘ 1 and Lafavette lent their At this time there was at Versailles 
ie United States: Beau- ar ticer of the King’s household named 
sent supplies to the value of ranequet; and Beaumarchais, havi 
000 franes It is true that these red to repair a tech belonging to his 
rial and metallic sinews of war were fe, entered not only nt the good 
eift, for Beaumarchais was a mer-— graces of the husband, but became, first 
nd sent them to the United States his suecessor at court, and secondly, Ipon 
he understanding that they should his death, his suceessor as husband of 
d tor in time. That he was far Madame Franequet. Beaumarchai 
pressing in regard to his bill is ng, and his wife rather old 
| by the fact that it was never paid s rich, and Beaumarchais, who was a 
v his life born financier, availed himself of the op- 
marchais, who was born on Jan- portunity not only of entering into the 
24, 1732, was the son of a watch- bonds of matrimony, but of having at his 
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ympathy existing between the Earl of Chatham, espoused the cause 


best illustrated by ot the colonists, and who rece ved Tre 
ed on the latter’s collar: quent visits from noted Americans. Not 
vithstanding the critical situation, how 

s Mile Folette 


ever, and in spite ol the battles of 
s mappartient; 


Se in “ines Lexington and Bunker ITill, the general 


opinion in England and France was that 


there would be no separation between 

iresome, and in Great Britain and America 
amiable, and cantanker Beaumarchais thought differently, and 
is characterized by having been commissioned to keep Loui 


io XVI. and his 


ministers au 








rant with the a 
tual condition 
political 
he wrote, 
middle — of 
tember, a 
delivered 
King on the 
rf that 





extract: 


SIRI Feeling 





econtident that my 

















x communication will 
be considered cor 
fidential, | shall 
state the exact 
truth, without re 

t gard to personal or 

I othe: Interests of 
whateve nature 

! I Br A MARCHAIS ° | “ Americans, 
ent I resolved to suffer 

. every adversity 

l ratl than vield 

pecifie il forma ion eoneern- ind full of that love of liberty which for 

e actual state of affairs, such a tong time, rendered the Corsicans so 

private, and official feeling "deubtable to Genoa, have _ thirty-eight 
os thousand men under arms at, or near, Bo 

j ve of the Marriaa ey vee forty er armed me n eX- 
Speeds wil quills oa aah ck ee ee 


mined to defend it and their rights With 


a mission, tor the rea innumerable resources and a vast expanse 


] ley : ; witha . 

| ived hh he British of territory at their backs the Americans 
efore, and had_ friends nN even if Great Britain became master of all 

parties Ile had known | their ports, would, in my opinion, be 
rd, who was then Secretary vincible Every one possessed of common 
Foreign Affairs, ten years “nse must be convinced that the colonies 
hen his lord hip wa British ® practically, and forever must be, 1 st 
nen his lordshi vas s 

: . to Great Britain. 

spain, and although the . 7 
remain in the Cabinet after In another letter addressed to Louis 


ied to be a man of great XVI... in February, 1776, Beaumarchais 
don the most friendly terms says: 

II] Beaumarchais was The quarrel between America and Eng 
imate with Wilkes. who. with land, which will soon divide the world and 
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; we the situation in Europe, makes it losses. You need not exact of the Amer- 
erative for every nation to look ahead 
rder to determine what influence the 
ending separation will bring about. By 
the most interested country, in this par- 


icans money in return, for they have none. 
But you must-get, in place of it, the 
products of their soil, which can be sold 
in France, and which will be equivalent, 


ry ir, is France, whose sugar-producing. <% 
3 i rj > end, ey. 
| ds, Martinique, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, = the end, to —— , : : 
the Grenadines, have, since the peace Beaumarchais accepted this proposi- 


1763, been the object of constant regret, tion, which at first sight might appear 
| future designs, on the part of the Eng- to have been an advantageous one. Such, 

On the eve of this serious crisis, however, was not the case. The million 
incing with rapid strides, I must inform supplied by the King was soon spent, drag- 
r Majesty that the retention and pres- ging other millions from Beaumarchais’s 
private purse after it. Indeed, his first 
shipment to the colonists was over 
3,000,000 franes in value, and the vessels 
carrying the same, chartered on his per 


tion of our West-Indian possessions de- 

ls, in-a great measure, upon whether or 

we aid the Americans. To-day Arthur 
agent of the colonists, said to me: “ If 
Franee agrees to assist us secretly, we will Sets - ‘ 
with her a treaty of commerce by sonal responsibility, ran the risk of being 

h she will be accorded, for a certain molested by the English. He was, in 
mber of years, all the advantages that fact, engaged in a clandestine commerce 
ve hitherto enriched England. In addi- which Great Britain was ever on the 

n to this we will guarantee to France, as_ alert to prevent, and which was keenly 
far as lies within our power, the retention watched by Lord Stormont, British am- 

her West-Indian islands.” bassador to France. 

But Beaumarchais was a man of vast 
“Tf France will offer her assistance,” business acumen, endless resources, and 
s Beaumarchais, “1 am ready to act dauntiess intrepidity. His heart and soul 

d to guarantee the ratification of such were in the enterprise, his motto had long 

treaty, without compromising any one. been “Life is a struggle.” and he did 
Celerity and secrecy alone are necessary.” not shrink from the undertaking. Com- 

Louis XVI. and his Prime Minister plicated problems pleased him more than 

» Vergennes hesitate. In the mean time simple equations. He was a born poet, 
ingland becomes suspicious of France’s musician, dramatist—and financier. He 
eutrality, searches her merchant ships, leased in the Faubourg du Temple, Paris, 

terferes with her commerce, pursues a large house, known as the Hétel de 
\merican vessels until they are safe in WHollande, in which he established an 
rench waters, insists upon France pun- vffice under the nom de querre of Rode- 
hing merchants doing business with the rigue Hortalez & Co., with an important 

olutionists, all of which gives rise to branch at Havre, at the corner of the 
end of friction and complications. Rue de la Halle and the Rue Beauverger, 
ir patience exhausted, the King and where most of the business was done, ves- 
is advisers agree to follow the counsel sels put into commission, and supplies 
f Beaumarchais. “ But,” says de Ver- despatched across the sea. Within a few 
nnes, in a letter to him, “the assistance months after commencing operations he 
fered by us to the Americans must have had got together and shipped to the 
e appearance of a personal transaction, colonists 25,000 guns, 200,000 pounds of 

t into execution by a private individ- powder, of which the Americans were in 

l,a merchant. We must appear either great need, and shoes, clothes, and tents 
be ignorant of it, or at least to be un- sufficient for 25,000 men. 

e to prevent it. To have such an ap- His ships were the Amphitrite, the 
warance the affair must be of a merean- Fier Roderigue, Mercure, Ferragus, La 
nature, to a certain point, or in Ménagére, L’Aimable Eugénie, Alex- 











lity. We will give you a million ondre, Le Flamand, Le Zéphyr, and the 
ranes, no more. With this, and what J7/¢rése. Later he chartered Le. Romain 
1 may be able to provide, you must L’Anonyme, L’Androméde, La Sein 
rnish and ship to America all the neces- L'Heureux, and L’Hippopotame. 

ry arms, ammunition, and supplies; On the Amphitrite, and two other ves 
suming, yourself, all risks, perils, and sels bound for Portsmouth, which ar- 
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rived there early in 1777, there took 
passage between forty and fifty experi- 
enced officers whom Beaumarchais had 
engaged to fight for the Americans. 
Among them were General Ducoudray, 
the Marquis de la Rouérie (who was 
greatly esteemed by Washington), de 
Kalb, des Epiniers, the Comte de Con- 
way, Pulawski, and old General Steuben, 
the companion in arms of Frederick 
the Great. 

In a letter addressed to Congress by 
Silas Deane, its secret agent in France, 
the writer says: 


rhe Americans are indebted to Beau- 
marchais more than to any one else on 
this side of the ocean. He has been inde- 
fatigable and generous, and I hope you will 
be able to reimburse him with promptness. 
It would be impossible in a letter to de- 
scribe his zeal for our cause. His influence, 
money, and credit have always been em- 
ployed in our interest, and I trust that the 
results will fulfil his hopes. 


His hopes, however, were not fulfilled; 
for instead of receiving compensation in 
the shape of merchandise, he was unable 
even to get a communication from our 
government. Yet, in face of these dis- 
appointments, he sent off more ships 
loaded with clothes and ammunition. 

As late as the autumn of 1777 France 
had not recognized the American colonies 
as free and independent States, or col- 
lectively as a nation. The sympathies of 
Louis XVI., of his ministers and his sub- 
jects, were with the Americans, but they 
feared that by officially recognizing them 
they would themselves be drawn into a 
war with England. In a letter written 
to the King on October 26, 1777, Beau- 
marchais directs attention to the danger 
of this hesitaney on the part of France, 
and draws up a royal proclamation of 
recognition. “If France,” writes Beau- 
marchais to Louis XVI., “ does not recog- 
nize without delay American independ- 
ence and sovereignty, we shall soon see 
the English themselves doing so, the eon- 
ditions being that a treaty be made be- 


tween them and their former col: 
antagonistic to us.” 


The text of the proclamation sugges 


by Beaumarchais in his letter is practi 


ly that of the recognition of Ame) 
independence made by France on M 
13, 1778, and his influence in bri: 
about this important event is evident 


After the conclusion of the war B 


marchais repeatedly claimed from 
United States the 5,000,000 franes 

his books and accounts showed wer 
to him. He received hopeful assur: 
and offers of a compromise in turn, 
Alexander Hamilton, who had beet 


T 


thorized by Congress to arrange a sect 


ment, proposed one on a basis of 2 


000 franes. It is probable that B 


marchais would have accepted this 
he have obtained it, but he died in 
without ever having received a penn 
Four years before his decease, 
grined by repeated disappointments 


blasted hopes, exiled by the French R: 


lution, and living alone in a Han 
garret, he wrote the following lett 
the American people: 


HampBure, April 

AMERICANS,—I have served you 
zeal that has been unswerving. I hay 
ceived in return—nothing! I am t 
your creditor. 

Permit me, before dying, to leav 
daughter to your care and conside1 
with the request that you give her 
dower what vou owe her father. Pe 
after I can no longer defend her 
the bitter injustice of the world, s! 
be left penniless, and perhaps the | 
Providence, foreseeing this, has wish 
repeatedly retarding the discharge of 
indebtedness to me, to provide for he1 


I am gone. 


In 1824, and again in 1835, this d 
ter went to America to claim the a1 
due. 

In the latter year she was o 
800,000 franes ($154,400), and 
as her sole heritage. 

It was all that remained of a 
fortune spent in the cause of liberty 





























His Father’s 


BY ELIZABETH 
HE Rev. Eliakim Penrose came out 
from the wood-shed with his lean 
arms full of wood; it was red oak, 

the heart; he knew, because he 
uwed it all, and split some of it, 
self: he could not have afforded to 
wood if the red oak in the pasture 


not died. This was the pasture that 
with the parsonage, and brought 
much as forty dollars some years 


Mr. Penrose 
d upon the death of the red oak as 
of Providence 
; behalf; for the winter had proved 
tally cold. None but a 


neighbors’ cows. 


‘ect interference in 


poor man 

rhaps none but a poor minister—could 
how hard it was to keep a house 
enough for an invalid wife—an 


loosely articulated wooden parsonage, 
church 
by 


ering between a and a cem- 
and flogged wind that 

| the highest hilltop in the county. 
matter of course, there was no fur- 
The boy to that 

he should put one in for his father 
| mother; but he had not spoken of it 
There were a good many things 


every 


used say some 


lad did not notice as he used to do. 


llege life is whirlwind or a 
rlpool; a boy is swirled up or swept 


either a 


in either ease he is at the mercy 
too swift and too 
g for the minds of his elders to fol- 
ithout effort. 
should be said at once of Mr. Pen- 
that he had systematically made the 
No elderly, scholarly man, pris- 
in the 


rotary motion 


secluded life of a country 

h and bound by the handeuffs of 
theological idea, ever tried harder to 
comrade of his son. Perhaps few 


it seemed to him) had more pa 


lly failed. 


The minister wondered 

sensitive way why this was. He 
med that it was his own fault. 

‘T’m not modern enough for the boy,” 


uught. He had reached and passed 


point 


int where he admitted to himself 


STUART 


Heart 
PHELPS 


that an unlikeness wide enough to thrust 
the 


two apart existed between himself 
and his only child. 

The boy had been named after his 

father; but he took early occasion to 


resent the circumstance. 

“The fellows call me ’Likim,” he pro- 
tested. “I don’t like it and I won’t have 
it. Thunder and beeswax, Father! Why 
didn’t you call me Leviticus or Solomon’s 
Song, and it? It’s no 
of a name to tag on to a live boy. It 
isn’t cried the lad. 
the secular side of the 
admitted that there 
was force in this adjective; but he urged, 
not without a gentle dignity: 


done with sort 


why, it isn’t fair!” 
Something in 


minister’s nature 


“Tt is your father’s mame, my son 
It was my father’s name before me. You 
have sprung from a line of ministers. 


You have a godly ancestry.’ 
“ Then 
blazed the boy. 


E ii 
give me an ungodly one! 


7: Tm not the pious sort. 


You know that, Father. I tell you [I’m 
not going through the world with the 


Old Testament buckled on me like a bag- 
tag. Why didn’t you call me after Uncle 
Harry? He wasn't a Bible fellow.” 


‘I didn’t know but you might have 
liked to bear your father’s name,” replied 
the Rey. Eliakim Penrose, gently; “ but 


rr) 


never mind 
He yielded quickly and kindly, as he 


always did to any demand of the lad’s 
that was not what he would have called 
devoid of principle.” The boy assumed 
his uncle’s name, and held to it. That 


was the scapegrace uncle, the dark splash 
on a white, family mantle. Harry Pen- 
rose the past had gone to pieces, Tact; 


wanderer, 


in 
drinking man and a 
he had lost his way in life, and sunk in 
some Western brawl out of which he had 
But the 
took his unhappy uncle’s name upon him- 


being a 


never emerged. minister’s son 
self with an insouciance of which it were 
impossible to say whether it meant more 


obtuseness or most bravado. 
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‘Since you choose it, then redeem it,” 
said the father, with a lifting of his chin. 

“Oh yes,” the lad had answered, light- 
ly, “ I'll redeem it.’ 


The afternoon was of a cruel bleakness, 
and the wet snow had begun to freeze. 
The Reverend Mr. Penrose slipped as he 
staggered under his big armtul of red 
oak. In fact, he slid and fell. But no 
one saw him, for the invalid’s room was 
on the other side of the house, and 
the “cheap girl,” whose variant types 
slammed in and out of the parsonage 
kitchen, was not likely to concern herself. 
The particular specimen on that occasion 
was known as Fleecy Ann. Fleecy Ann 
did say, when the old gentleman had 
picked up his oak sticks and had come 
into the kitchen: 

“You’re messin’ up my floor. Why, 
you’re all wet! Had a tumble? Ain’t 
hurt, be you?’ 

Fleeey Ann wiped off his shoulder and 
arm and coat-tail with her dish-towel; 
it did not oceur to her to offer to take 
the wood. 

‘You'll not mention to Mrs. Penrose 
that I met with this little mishap,” ob- 
served the minister, stiffly. “It would 
only disturb her. Thank you, Fleecy 
Ann. I am not at all injured, thank 
you, only shaken a trifle.” 

He passed on into the narrow entry 
where the big wood-box stood outside his 
wife’s room. He did not pour the wood 
into the box, although he was trembling 
with the jar he had received, so that he 
could seareely hold the oak sticks; he 
put them softly one by one into their 
places. Sarah could not bear noise very 
well He placed the wood like jack- 
straws in a game where they must be 
laid down as lightly as they are taken 
up. He stood, when he had done this, 
to his full height. He was a tall man, 
and had been meant by nature for a 
vigorous or even a merry one: the em- 
bers in his eyes were still capable of 
sparkle; but about his mouth the red- 
hot iron of life had graven deeply. He 
was so tall that he had to stoop to enter 
the low door of his wife’s room. He came 
in with a quick, quiet: “More wood, 
Sarah? Plenty here.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Penrose,” replied 
the invalid, absently. “I am not cold.” 
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In twenty-five years of married 
she had never accustomed herself t. 
Eliakim, and ’Likim she thought far 
frivolous a corruption for so good 
great a man. She did not notice 
splashed coat, as he had expecte: 
feared ; her patient blue eyes reac! 
him, but did not dwell. He perce! 
onee that she was imprisoned in 
thought or event which excluded hi: 

“ Anything wrong?” he asked, 
He drew a bony, wooden armchair 
an emaciated Turkey-red cushion t 
side of her sofa. A cotton comt 
covered her, and in turn a shru 
knitted afghan tried to cover it. 
was an uncomplaining woman, wh: 
once been pretty, and who was not 
out a consciousness of both these fac 

“Let’s have it, Sarah,” he dema: 
with some decision; for she dallied 
what she had to say, and delayed, 
that fretted him. His nerves were al 
on the watch for a new strain. | 
had never let him alone long enous 
all his life for him to forget it. 

“ Deacon Ledd drove by and cam 
The wife hesitated. “ He stopped 
you were out sawing wood. He br 
a letter.” 

The minister silently held out his 
hand, but hers retained the letter, 
she said in a dull voice: 

“Tt had been in his pocket for 
days. I do wish those post-office p 
would stop giving our mail to the n 
bors. They mean right,” she added, 
the habit of the religious mind to ex 
the faults and follies of an unsanct 
world. “Of course they thought 
were doing us a kindness. But 
Thistleton. We ought to have got 
last Wednesday.” 

“T should like to read the letter,” 
served Mr. Penrose, patiently. 
handed it to him without further re: 
and he got up and went to the wi 
with it. The winter day was d 
gorgeously upon a windy sky. The 
pasture that belonged to the parso! 
gave a shivering perspective behind 
barn and the wood-shed. There w: 
well-sweep, too, and there was a 
coop. All were covered with snow 
the blue tint that one sees at the 
before twilight in the month prece: 
spring. From that side of the hous: 


} 








] 


ld and poor. 
ety dues, clothes, car fares—these were 


HIS 


rhhor could seen. window 


9 be Not a 

nmer dipped into the advancing dusk, 

1 of course of street lights there were 

ne. Beyond the pasture a scanty row 
aks stood gaunt against the fire of 

The desolate 


seeme d 


west. scenery 
itch the minister while he read 
letter 
It began affectionately: My dear Fa- 
er, and how was poor Mother? and 
was old Enoch? and so on. As the 


ther turned the leaf to the second page 
re dropped from the sheet a slip of 
ner closely written with figures. He 
shed it in his hand while he finished 
letter—the poor, flimsy fold of words, 
thin as black gauze, and as dreary. 

ise played with excuse, and ingenuity 
eedled reason. In his honest soul the 
i pe reeived of the letter that it 
But he did 


wee 
as cold as it was weak. 
say so to the lad’s mother. 
“Tight the eandle,”’ she suggested. 
It’s too dark for figures. You'll hurt 
a«, 
Mr. Penrose lighted the tallow candle 
the on the bureau, 
ill without speaking; he used a paper 
np-lighter to save matches. The invalid 
isted the lamp-lighters. She was .not 
Ipless, and could move about the room 
easier hours. Still with his back 
his wife, the minister glanced at the 
per which held the boyish subterfuges 


tin candlestick 


her 


wn as his son’s “accounts.” One 
k sufficed the father. 
‘I ean attend to this better in the 


tudy,” he said, abruptly. 


He stooped again at the low door, and 
the dark entry quickly. His 
dy was a small room, barren of every- 


ssed 


ing but books, and these, alas! of a 
ty force for a thinking, preaching 
in. There was sun in the study morn- 


rs, but by now it was half past four 
He sat down 
the dull place and lighted his kerosene 
mp slowly. He was aware of being in 

haste to see the lad’s accounts; but 


lock, and gray as gloom. 


fter a pause he faced them bravely. 


[hey ran somewhat after the fashion 


f many a better boy than Harry Penrose 


anything, anyhow, to placate a father, 
Tuition, board, room, so- 


raded at their full-dress force. Other 


ems were elided or absorbed shrewdly. 
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One preposterous sum was entered 
“Charity.” At the close of the list stood 
the naive dénouement: “ Sundries—$60.” 

The minister laid the paper down and 
stared into the glimmer of his open base- 
That air of cheerful unconcern 


as 


burner. 
which he had worn in the presence of his 
wife had now dropped from his face like 
a paper mask worn at some cheap game. 
He -an elderly man, 
sensitive ly 

and 


looked what he 
honorable, 
under 
to support his family. It 
to lift, he reflected, than it 
would have been, or need have been: If 
Sarah had been well—but poor Sarah! 
If the boy had been more considerate 
but poor Harry! The sum, in fact, was 
out of all reason; it was, if you chose to 
call it so, out of all humanity. 

The paper containing the lad’s 
counts had crackled his father’s 
knee, and fell over toward the fire, waft- 
ing with a little swirl of air, as a 
from the winter evening rattled the loose 
windows of the study. Mr. Penrose could 
afford double windows, and he 
accustomed to stuff the casings 
listing; in extreme weather he hung up 
old comforter and 
the biting draught; screens were too ex- 
pensive. As he stooped and snatched the 
bit of paper to save it from cremation, he 
perceived for the first that there 
writing upon the of it 
dim, because it was done with pencil. 
He returned to the kerosene lamp with 
the paper, and read the pencilled words: 

“Dear Father, I’m sorry, but this isn’t 


was 

physicalls 
the 
was a 


not 


strong, sinking struggle 
heavier 
family 


as 


ac- 


from 


gust 


not was 


with 
himself 


an between 


time 


was outside 


the worst of it. I’m darned hard up. 
You see, I’ve got into debt. I borrowed 
of somebody who won’t wait. I’ve got 
to pay up next Saturday. Take it al- 


together it comes to—” 

In the shaking hand of his dear father 
the college boy’s accounts blurred and 
darkened till they went dead _ black. 
Taken altogether, the lad had flung upon 
the parsonage an unexpected bill of more 
than three hundred dollars. 

A bitterness bit into the minister’s face 

it was one of the faces for which we 
have no finer adjective than Christian, 
and this expression was therefore rudely 


foreign to it. After some unhappy 
thought he turned to his old desk and 
hegan to fumble there. In the lowest 
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drawer was a false bottom, a bit of ama- 
teur carpentry, turning on a pivot to the 
hand that knew it. This piece of secular 
sophistry was, in fact, the parsonage safe; 
ingenuously supposed to be inaccessible to, 
because unthinkable by, an inconceivable 
burglar. The pastor’s salary was so small 
that he did not carry a bank account. 
When he had closed the secret drawer 
he sat down wearily to write a letter. 
He had not finished before an un- 
answered knock admitted Fleecy Ann. 

“Enoch’s be’n on a bat,” she an- 
nounced, querulously. “ He’s just got 
home and he’s messin’ up my kitchen. 
Don’t you want him in here?” 

Without waiting for permission, a 
clumsy, old-fashioned St. Bernard pushed 
past Fleeey Ann, and waggled comfort- 
ably to his master’s feet. Enoch was a 
very old dog; he and the lad had been 
puppies together, and Harry, it is need- 
less to say, had been responsible for the 
naming of him. Enoch had always been 
a trial to the minister, who felt that the 
dog’s name verged upon the sacrilegious. 
Matthew or Luke, Moses, or even Abra- 
ham, might have been pardonable. But 
the holy Enoch! 

Enoch stood dripping by the base- 
burner; the frozen mud was melting from 
his tangled coat, but the dog did not avail 
himself of a dog’s paradise—firelight and 
a rug. It was apparent to him, perhaps 
before it was to the man himself, that 
the minister was going out. If masters 
cannot rest and stay warm, why should 
a dog? When Mr. Penrose put on his 
hat and got himself into his thin gloves 
and worn overcoat, Enoch pushed open 
the door and awaited orders with dig- 
nity. None came, but their absence did 
not deter the shivering St. Bernard, who 
followed the thin, clerical figure out. 

The black-clad man and the black dog 
looked in the twilight like the carving 
on a medallion selected from a series the 
continuity of which was lost. They did 
not seem to relate, only to connect. Mr. 
Penrose was not a dog-lover, and un- 
questionably Enoch knew that; yet each 
did his duty by the other conscientiously, 
as befitted a religious family. 

With his hand on the front-door knob 
Mr. Penrose hesitated; then returning, 
he went through the kitchen to the back 
door. Fleeey Ann was making milk- 








toast—a pious dish, which the ultimat: 
Christian consecration had never succ: 
ed in teaching the pastor to accept 
anything more cheerful than resignat 

“Tf Mrs. Penrose inquires,” obser 
the minister, “ you will tell her th 
found it necessary to go to the post- 
before the hours close. I may be a | 
late to supper.” 


The post-oftice was a long half-1 


from the parsonage; this was, as 

Penrose would have said, “just 

Thistleton.” Thistleton was a s 
parish, wind-smitten and orthodox 
knew few comforts, no luxuries, 

the superlative force of the New |] 
land climate. “ Anywhere outsid 
New England,” Harry Penrose use 
say, “this windy hole would have 

ealled Thistledown.” 

The minister walked rapidly t 
post-office, that he might get there bh 
the money-order hours closed. His 
was yet damp from his fall, and 
wind, which was increasing, stabbed 
through the more viciously, he begar 
notice, on that side. The wet dog 
lowed the wet man laboriously. W 
Mr. Penrose slipped his enclosure 
the envelope he glanced over the 
which he had written at home: 


My pear Harry,—Your letter 
me great concern, but I cannot rep! 
it at length to-night. It has been t! 
days delayed by an accident in reac 
me. I am hurrying to the office to 
a money-order to you at once. I en 
a draft for one hundred and twenty) 
dollars. My son, with the exception 
a small amount for daily demands, 
is all the money I have in the hous 
is all I have in the world, until my 
ary is due. But I cannot find it 
to bear that I should have a son in 
I hope they are all necessary obligati 
Of course you realize that our inco! 
narrow, and that, owing to your mot! 
illness, we cannot reduce our house! 


expenses much below the point which 1 


have already reached. If I had only m; 
to consider, we might do so. Do not tl 
me harsh if I say that I must beg y: 
be as considerate and economical as 
ean. And believe that I am, always, 
Your loving father, 


EviAkimm PEnROs! 





Serve 


ain’t 
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On the way home—the minister and 
St. Bernard trudging along silently 
winter of the darkening night—a 
ers wagon overtook the two and 
d them a ride. One should rather 
[he Plumber, since Thistleton knew 
ne His name was Ledd Aaron 
Although a plumber, Aaron Ledd 
a deacon, and held his pastor in the 
ric subjection recorded of pastors 
their ecclesiastical officers. 
| brought your letter.”” observed Mr. 
‘T thought I would help you out. 
as some late, but I don’t suppose 
made any partikkelar difference, did 
What’s that follerin’ along behind ? 
s like a mounting-bear. There was 
round last week.” 
[The plumber whipped up. 
‘Exeuse me,” pleaded the minister. 
I’m sorry to trouble you, Deacon, but 
it is my son’s dog. He’s pretty old. 
And he has rheumatism. Would you 
ind his coming in the wagon ?” 
‘He can set on the pipes if he wants 
replied the deacon, without enthu- 
But Enoch was too old and too 
to jump, and Mr. Penrose clambered 
vn stiffly and lifted up the heavy dog 
his hurt his damp side a little, but he 
id not mention that. He did not really 
Enoch very much; but he never 
eglected any living thing. 
“larry doin’ well?’ demanded the 
lumber -deacon, authoritatively. 3e- 
een his smarting sensibility and the 
ter truth, the father hesitated long 
igh for a register and a parlor grate 
tumble over on Enoch; who, not being 
hired minister, lifted up his voice and 
ore at the deacon. 
“My son is a dear boy,” replied the 
r, with a touch of the gentle dignity 
hich even the chairmen of church com- 
ttees have been known to respect. 
When he got home it did occur to Mr. 
rose to change his damp coat. Fleecy 
\nn made him a cup of weak tea and 
ight him his milk-toast; this he ate by 
base-burner in the study; but Enoch 
d away a good deal of his supper. 
The dog is old, and weak, and cold,” 
thought 


‘Mis’ Penrose has gone to sleep,” ob- 
erved Fleecy Ann. “I fed her half an 
hour ago. I’ve fed the hens too. There 
ain’t nothin’ left now but you. Better 


not wake her up. She cried a spell atter 
vou was gone.” 

The husband sighed with relief. He 
had wondered all the way home what he 
should say to Sarah about the money- 
order. She was not easy to deceive; few 
invalids are; and when anything con 
cerned Harry, she had an abnormal in 
sight a cross between that of a crippled 
seer and a mother-turkey. 

This was on a Thursday evening. Fri 
day afternoon’s mail brought another 
college letter; and this one Mr. Penrose 
resolutely repressed from the knowledge 
of his wife. He had waked with a little 
cold that day, and it was snowing some, 
but he walked to the post-office again 
feeling for some reason uneasy—and 
Enoch followed him 

He did not read the letter till he got 
back; half the parish was in the post- 
ottice. And he turned the key of his 
study door to do so. Enoch stood anx- 
iously watching him open the letter, 
which the St. Bernard had nosed shrewd- 
ly. In the dog’s eves was a startling in- 
telligence. After all, who knew Harry 
Penrose better than Enoch? 

The letter was scrawly and cloudy 
blotted, too; Harry was usually a neat 
writer. 


My dear Father and Mother,” wrote 
the college boy, “I have not got an an- 
swer to my last, and my need of money 
is urgent, for several reasons One of 
these I did not explain when I wrote 
It is—I mean—you see, in fact, I am 
not very well. I have doctor’s bills to 
meet. I’ve seen a man in town who 
stands well—Jackson; Dr. Hiram Jack- 
son. He says there’s some trouble with 
my lungs. Don’t worry, for I'll come out 
all right, but just now I seem to need 
some attention. I am 

Your affectionate son, 
Harry. 

‘P.S.—Give my love to Enoch and 
Fleecy Ann. 

“P.P.S.—l’ve invented an automobile- 
brake. I wish I could afford to get a 
patent on it. They tell me it’s great. 
They say—” The postscript trailed off 
into a splash of ink. 


“Well, what is it now?” demanded 
Mrs. Penrose. Her husband did not take 
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the bony armchair beside her, but stood 
with his back to the air-tight stove, warm- 
ing his hands. 

“You’re coughing again,” proceeded 
the wife, without waiting for an answer. 
“ Where’s your syrup?” 

“T gave the last of it to Enoch,” ob- 
served the minister, guiltily. “He was 
so hoarse. Where is Fleecy Ann, my 
dear? It is time for family prayers. I 
will eall her.” 

Fleecy Ann came wiping her hands on 
her cooking-apron, which it did not occur 
to her to remove. She took a chair by 
the door. Enoch came in and lay be- 
hind the air-tight stove. The minister 
sat by his wife’s sofa, and read from the 
Bible—not much, only a few verses. He 
chose the prayer of the Crucified for His 
disciples—that supreme outcry of tender- 
ness for the dearest and the most de- 
pendent which entreated “that none of 
these whom Thou has given me may 
be lost.” 

Then Eliakim Penrose prayed—very 
briefly that night, and not discursively 
as he sometimes did. He did not put in 
any petition for foreign missions. He 
omitted to draw the attention of Heaven 
to the church and Sunday-school; in fact, 
he neglected the parish altogether. In 
a few thrilling words he prayed for 
his own 

“Lord,” he said, “remember us, for 
we need to be thought of. Keep us from 
mistakes. Spare us fresh trouble. Let 
us not be smitten more than we can bear. 
Teach us how to act when we are per- 
plexed. Show us the right thing, the wise 
thing to do. Be merciful to this house- 
hold; to its handmaiden upon whom we 
all depend; to the sufferer in this sick- 
room whom we long to shield from every 
pang; to the absent son—our only child. 
Give him health of body and integrity 
of character. Grant that he may long 
he spared to us The minister’s pray- 
ing voice faltered, and the father rose 
from his knees. Enoch came up anxious- 
lv and kissed his hand. Fleecy Ann 
stared, and went out to finish her dishes. 

“Oh, what is it?’ cried the wife. 


Mr. Penrose stood by the air-tight, 
coughing. He did not speak at once. 


When he did. he only said: 
‘IT am going to Harle.” 
‘Oh! To see Harry?” 


“To see Harry.” 


“ Why don’t you tell me what it is/ 


“He is not—that is, not very we 
replied the minister, slowly. 


“What do you mean? You might 
well say it as pray it. Soul or body? 


o 


30th, perhaps.” 

“He’s wet his feet,” observed 
mother. “Or he isn’t wearing his 
nels. Probably he isn’t saying 
prayers. Aren’t you going to show 
the letter?” 

“ No,’ came the answer, in a 
which the indulged invalid did not 


hear. When she did, she knew bet 


than to parley with it. 

“Very well,” she said; but she tu: 
her face to the back of the sofa, and 
slow tears of age and long endur 
crawled down her wrinkled cheeks. 

“When 1 get back,” suggested 
Penrose, more cheerfully, “I will 
you everything—that is, all it is vy 
while to talk about. We must not 1 
too much of things. We must do the 
we can. We must be patient and 
in God.” 

“T haven’t done a thing but be pat 
and trust in God since I can remem 
returned the more secular wife. “ | 
tired out with it, Mr. Penrose. W 
you going to start?” she added, bri 
“T must have your flannels aired. Y 
need all your stockings darned, 
Going to-morrow ¢” 

“Tt is too late to fill the pulpit 1 
replied the minister. “ There’s nobo 
know of round here to give a Su 
and you see for yourself, Sarah, | 
afford a supply. I must preach twi 
and then there’s the Bible class. | 


take the first train Monday morning.” 


“You cough too hard to pre: 
urged Mrs. Penrose. “Are you s 
can’t see Harry’s letter?” 

“Leave it to me, won’t you, Mot 
Trust me, can’t you, for a day or tw 

“Td rather trust you than the L 
replied the minister’s wife, profai 
“But you see I’m his mother.” 


In the descent of the winter after 
an elderly traveller stepped from 
northern train into the university t 


which he had not visited for so long t 


he passed for a stranger to it and t 
traditions. He was proud to the 








IQ 





HIS 


f scholastic blood in him to be a 
graduate; but he had reached that 
in his biography where a man be- 
to be known as “an old graduate.” 
as not yet an old man, being, in 
‘arcely sixty, but either the hard- 
- the rusticity of his life, or both, 
He would 


presence, 


d him beyond his years. 
fine 
he not lacked a certain air natural 


been a person of 


country life and limited income. 
height was marked, his eyes were 
anding, and his mouth unusually 


Ile was so poorly clad as to be 
able in the of well-dressed 
and prosperous professors through 
‘h he made his way with pathetic 
nee. He and the 
as savagely did not 
fact, he 


‘aleulated the expense of his trip 


ere wd 


coughing, 
but he 
eab; in 


was 
raw; 
of ealling a 


e last penny; he had not money to 
his old-fashioned 
cold 


supper. In 
1-bag he carried 
igh, put up at 


ra 
luncheons 
home, to last him 
gh: or so he had planned. His bag 
heavier than it need have been—his 
had packed in a set of extra flannels 
their son and a change of shoes for 
elf. He walked slowly, and swung 
bag from hand to hand when it tired 

When he had walked rather aim- 

for a block or two he went into a 


gist’s and asked for a _ directory. 
was a smell of hot beef-tea and 
{1 milk in the drug-store; he was 


is of being faint, and hesitated, 
he knew that he had not ten cents 
re, and took himself abruptly away. 
must go for ear fares,” he thought. 
he stood waiting for an 
red 
spattered 


up-town 
touring-car skidded by 
him with freezing mud. 
ear was filled with college boys, and 
speeding carelessly. 


tric, a 


The boys were 
One of them, a tall 
in furs and goggles, laughed re- 
dingly as the machine passed the old 
gyman. There was something in the 
laugh—what was it? Who was it? 
the sidewalk stood with the blood 
ling at his heart. But the 
the goggles forbade him. 
\ man could not recognize his own 
and blood in that toggery,” thought 
parson. “ Nothing 
r than to be Of 
". CXXI.—No 


ng and jeering. 


visor 


country were 
mistaken. 
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it would be impossible—with 
His doctor would not allow it.” 

The introduction of the doctor’s name 
into his thoughts hurried him, and he 
walked back nervously to anticipate the 
next car. It used to be a blue horse-car, 
but everything in Harle had changed to 
something else. Now, a blazing red elec- 
tric search-light in his face. 
The old graduate was confused by the 
university His head spun 
He was pretty cold, 
and faint, as we have said. He lost 
a car, and considerable time with it. He 
found it cling carefully to 
the railing when he climbed to the plat- 
form of the car; and to cling more cau- 
tiously when he left it; 
slippery. 


his lungs. 


flung its 
new world. 
and his eyes blurred. 


too: 


necessary to 


for the steps were 
He was glad that his wife had 
made him wear his rubbers. 

The doctor’s steps were slippery, too, 
and a haughty negro was putting sawdust 
on them. He glanced at the country 
minister with the superciliousness which 
only the cultivated poor can feel, and vet 
scorn themselves for feeling, in the man- 
ner of servants. The rustic, ill-dressed 
man was ushered curtly into the office. 
For a moment the sudden warmth of the 
room caught the breath of the shivering 
visitor; and his head fell against the tall, 
carved back of the office chair. 

“You are faint,” observed the doctor. 
The Reverend Mr. Penrose found brandy 
at his lips, but he pushed it gently away. 

“ Exeuse me, sir,” he pleaded. “TI am 
the president of the Temperance Society 
in my parish.” 

He felt as he spoke them how the words 
would sound to this man of the world 
of the flesh. But he was not accustomed 
to apologize for his convictions. An ex- 
pression of enforced respect traversed the 
face of the other. 

“ Ah, then,” he said, gently. “A few 
tea.” He rang, and the 
haughty negro brought a cup of tea. It 
was served upon a silver tray, in a deli- 
cate china cup from some famous factory 
of which the country minister had never 
heard. He drank gratefully, and when 
he had finished the tea he put his story 
into as few words as possible, and awaited 
the verdict as quietly as he could. 
the physician did not speak. He was a 
fashionable college doctor, but he was a 
young doctor: his heart had not hardened 
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384 HARPER’S 
within him yet; he regarded the clerical 
the patient’s chair with an 
expression in which pity and deference 


figure in 


manifestly fought. 
“You see,” entreated the Reverend 
Mr. Penrose, “his mother is an invalid 


I cannot say what effect this will have 
ipon her. But I cannot keep such news 
from her very long. I thought it best 


to come directly to you for the facts. I 
am prepared for the worst.” 

‘I doubt sprang to the 
physician’s lips; but he switched the sen- 
tence off—“ I mean, I doubt if you have 
come to the right office. I have not made 
any tubereular diagnosis in the case. of 
your son.” 

The father began to tremble. 

“ Are you not Doctor Jackson?’ 

“ Yes.” 

“Dr. Hiram Jackson ?”’ 

“ That is my name.” 

“Do you not know my son—Harry 
Penrose—a Junior—on the football team ? 
A tall young man? His hair curls. He 
is an athletic fellow. That was why this 
news surprised me so. Surely you must 
know my son, sir?” 

“Oh yes,” admitted the college doctor. 
“T have met your son. But it is some time 
—I think he sent for me for a sprained 
ankle. It must have been six months ago.” 

“Then you have not said—” 

“T have not,” replied the doctor, in a 
reverberating voice. “ There is, I repeat, 
evident error. You must have mis- 
taken the name of your son’s physician, 
Mr. Penrose. I hope, when you find him, 
he will be able to relieve your appre- 
hension altogether. These college lads 
give their parents a good many scares; 
they are seldom as ill as they think.” 

The eyes of the minister evaded those 
of the physician, while the other chatted 
on kindly—anyhow, anything, to save the 
dreadful moment. 

“Tt is plain thet I have made a mis- 
take,” said Mr. Penrose, steadily. “I 
have—perhaps [ have—come to the wrong 


if you are,” 


an 


office. I thank you, sir. You are—you 
have been considerate. I am much 
obliged to you.” 

He pushed himself weakly into his 
thin overcoat. The doetor helped him 


gently, while he said: “ You’d better look 
after that cough, Mr. Penrose. 
you, I’d get home as soon as possible.” 


If I were 
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He handed the minister his old 
hat, and himself showed the vi 
kindly to the door. Mr. Penros 


conscious of a foolish gratitude that 
negro was not to be seen. 


He went blindly down the sawd 
steps. A college car was passing, a 


took it. 
made his way slowly to his son’s r 
It seemed undesirable to | 
The old dormitory that he used to 


At the campus he got out 


to him 


and freeze in was gone. They « 
them halls now; they were ha 
buildings, warm and luxurious. 


chapel was left, and the library, yet 
touched; these had the dignity of 
age and austerity upon them; ther 
ivy on the chapel still. There wer 
study hours now, and boys were r 
ing everywhere. He was obliged t 
his way through a crowd that did 
yield for him, and he mounted th 
—there were two flights—with a 
equalled only by his reluct 
He shrank so from what was befor 
that he was tempted to return to his 


ness 


and Fleecy Ann, and Enoch, wi 
revealing himself. But he climbed 
and knocked at his son’s door. 


was no reply to his summons, a 
stood uncertain. 

“Harry should be studying,” 
thought. “Probably he is.” Whik 
hesitated, a loud boy’s laugh assail 
ears—and another and another; a 
of what he would have ealled “ rev: 
broke through the room of the st 
He knocked again, but his tap 
heard, and he gently pushed ope 
door, and stood unnoticed 

That the room was handsomely 
did not much surprise him; he re1 
bered that Harry’s chum had a ric] 
ther. Draperies, lion-skins, a di 
couch-cover, bric-a-brac, pictures, c 
flags, luxurious easy chairs, swam bi 
his muddily. A _ fur 
coat was tossed over the back of th« 
in which Harry. was sitting. Auton 
goggles and gauntlets were thrown 
a foot-rest. There were three other 
The table was littered with poker « 
A bottle and glasses stood at his 
elbow. Perplexing details arrested 
eyes of the minister, who had 
watched a gambling game in hi 


eyes autom 
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In fact, he did not know poker from “Won't you come and get warm, 

ge, nor madeira from champagne. Father?” he said, timidly. “ You look 
Harry was playing cleverly—he could cold.” 

that. The boy’s face was of a higher Mr. Penrose took the chair that was 

r than any to which his companions pushed toward him, and put his numbed 

ged, and the father, with a snap feet upon the radiator. Harry put away 

the heart, saw that too. Harry was a the bottle and glasses, pushed away 

lsome lad—eurly, with frolicsome the chips, and threw his cigar out of 


he was broad of shoulder and full 
hest. He looked to be in excellent 
th. A eurious, darting look roved 
in and out, and in again 
s uncle Harry used to have that ex- 
sion. The father watched with held 
ath. The knob of the 
hand, and he 
stirred. 

[ eall,” said one of the boys, shoving 
ellow chip into the middle of the table 

scowling at Harry. Another dropped 
lue, and stooped with an oath to pick 
p. This brought the minister within 
ge of his eyes. 

‘Look here, Penrose,” he said. “ Who’s 
at old codger in the door ?” 
Harry turned. A color as 

as the grain of the red oak in the 


ss his eyes, 


curled 
clung to it; 


door 
one’s 


had not 


Penrose 


nage pasture surged to the boy’s 
rs; then he went snow white. In- 


netively his hand covered the pile of 
ps nearest him upon the table, while 
ried, “ Why, Father!” It seemed he 
ld think of nothing else to say, and 
repeated the two stupidly, 

Why, Father!” 

“ Boys,” he added, with difficulty, “ my 


see We'll stop 


wi yrds 


ther has come to 
- to-night.” 
The boys got to their feet and stood 
‘wardly. The country minister in 
shabby clothes, with his Christian 
s, regarded steadfastly. The 
much at home as he 
The ethical 
ation had restored his self-possession. 


me. 


them 


was now as 


in his own pulpit. 


\ll his diffidence and rusticity had 
pped from him. Harry was _ intro- 
‘ing his friends—unecomfortably, it 
ld be seen; he was the rustic now; 
stammered and quavered. The Rev- 
nd Mr. Penrose responded with a 
tain courtliness. The boys found 


ir hats and slunk out. One of them 
something the worse for liquor, and 
friends helped him along. When 
door had behind them all, 
larry turned the key. 


closed 


the window. 
Neither the man nor the boy spoke. 
The room was nauseating and blue with 


smoke. The minister sickened in it, 
but he did not say so. He had never 
nagged Harry about smoking. He had 


perceived that there were more serious 
matters concerning which to contend 
with a son for the life of his soul. 

“Had your supper, Father?” asked the 
lad, when he had borne the surcharged 
silence as long as he could. 

Mr. Penrose shook his head. 

“Oh, come on, then, with me. Come 
over to my club. It isn’t late. You look 
as if you needed something.” 

“Your mother directed Fleecy Ann to 
put me up some luncheons,” replied the 
minister, unexpectedly. “It saves buy- 


ing them. But I have not felt like eat- 
ing—not to-night. If you will excuse 


me, Harry, I will take a bite right here. 
I might feel stronger for it. 
I am not as well as usual.” 
He drew out from his old bag a big 
paper parce! of corned-beef sandwiches 
and caraway cookies, and tried conscien- 
tiously to eat. After a few mouthfuls 
he gave up the attempt, and restored the 
luncheon to the bag. He scrupulously 
picked up the erumbs, and was stooping 


I do not— 


io brush them from the rug with his 
hand, when Harry gulped and rushed: 
“For God’s sake, Father — don’t. 


That’s for me, not you.” 
and brushed the 
lifted his hanging face. 


The boy knelt 
crumbs, and then he 

“Why, you’ve got vour overcoat on yet, 
Father. You'll take cold when you go 
You a cold. Where did you 
get that cough?” 

The lad could be seen to cringe as he 
removed the shabby overcoat from his 
father’s shoulders. He laid it down 
across the automobile fur, as if, perhaps, 
he would have covered that from sight. 
He shut the window and turned on more 
heat in the radiator. By this time he 
had in some measure regained his com- 
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posure. He was puzzled that his father 
did not blame him; he would have pre- 
ferred to be blamed; he felt as if a good, 
round, unsanctified scolding would have 
been a relief. He even wished that his 
father had been a swearing man and 
would hurl language at him. He was 
perfectly aware that there was nothing 
in the compass of the profane vocabulary 
which he did not deserve. At last the 
minister spoke. 

“Your mother sends you her love,” he 
said, gently. “ And so would Enoch, I 
am sure, if he could speak English. You 
are greatly beloved at home, my son. 
We miss you very much... . I thought 
it best to come on and see for myself 
how vou are situated. ...I have done 
so,” he added, with a poignant glance 
about the dissipated-looking room. “ It 
does not seem to be a case for words,” he 
proceeded, slowly. “ But there are two 
points. Your bills—” 

“T’ve taken out a caveat on that 
automobile-brake,.” interrupted the lad. 
“They think I could get a _ patent. 
That’s expensive, you see. 

“T know that’s only a part of it,” 
added Harry, feverishly. His shallow 
words flooded his father’s significant si- 
lence. “I’m in a dence of a scrape, 
Father,” he pleaded. There was a child- 
ish movement of his handsome mouth; 
he put up his under lip in the way he 
used to do when he was a baby. 

“T can mortgage your grandfather’s 
homestead in Vermont,” said Mr. Pen- 
rose without looking at the lad. “I ean 
sell it, if necessary. I have no other 
assets—none in the world.” 

“But you rent it summers. It helps 
vou out. Your salary is so small!” cried 
the boy. “ You ean’t afford to do that.” 

“T ean afford it better than I can 
afford to have my son in debt,” replied 
the minister. 

“Some of them are debts of honor,” 
urged Harry, weakly. 

“There we differ,” contradicted Mr. 
Penrose, with the first grip of sternness 
that had clutched through the interview. 
“(Call them debts of dishonor—debts of 
dishonor! Then drop the matter. There 
is one other. Your health— You un- 
derstood, of course, how much suffering 
vour last letter would cause. T have not 
shown it to your poor mother. I did 


not dare to. So I came on. I have bh 
to see your doctor, Harry.” 

But Harry’s curling head had fall 
into his athletic hands; his father’s co) 
manding, quiet voice rose about hi 
like a tide: “Doctor Jackson? JD 
Hiram Jackson? That was the na 
was it? Perhaps I made a mistake? 
hoped there was some mistake—I have 1 
your letter by me. If there is some ot] 
physician, Harry—” The words clim 
to a pathetic eagerness. 

“No!” cried Harry, lifting his abj 
face. “There isn’t any other. I 
pose he was the only one I could thi 
of. I guess I told you a cursed lie 
was so hard up!” 

“T don’t know but I’d rather it 
been true,” groaned the father, “tha 
than this.” 

He rose and stood blindly, groping { 
his hat; he had got his arms into 
sleeves of his overcoat before the le 
mind overtook the meaning of the act. 

“But, Father! You’re not goi 
Where will you go? Where are 
staying? It’s too cold for you to go a 
where—with that cough. Take my r 
Father! Stay with me, Father, do! | 
ean turn in on the lounge—I shall 
all right. My chum’s a good fel! 
He won’t mind. ... Father!” 

“Good-night, Harry. Good-by.” 

“Father, don’t go! Stay here 
me! Father!” 

“ Good-night, my son. Good-by, 
son. Good-by.” 

“T will try to make you comfortab! 
entreated Harry. 

The father lifted one hand in a 
gular, solemn gesture; it was not unli 
that the Jad had seen him use in th 
church at Thistleton at the moment 
the benediction. The college boy shri' 
elled before the gesture. 

He stood stupidly, and then he rai 
3ut his mind had not run, and Mr. Pen- 
rose had well the start of him, havi 
reached the lower flight of stairs. T] 
were no fellows about, and Harry cal 
after him tremulously: 

“Father! I wasn’t quite such a brut 
as you think! When I wrote that cur 
letter I was— Father, I’d been— |! 
ther, come back and stay with 1 
Father!” 


Then Harry serambled down and 
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the air, still calling. But the flee- 
figure did not hear. It melted into 
campus with its pathos and its dig- 

a ghost of the old, vanished Harle; 
religious Harle, whose sons lived 

vy, and studied laboriously, and 
red their parents; and their days 
long in the land of the intellect 
f the spirit. 


Or 


minister had now begun to feel 
ill. A stranger in his Alma Mater, 
andered for a little while, aimlessly. 
had no money for hotel bills. No 

left for Thistleton till morning. 
emed to him that, though he spent 
night in the streets, he could not 
ept the hospitality of his own son. 
had been upon his lips to say so to 
y, in a few leaping words—all 
1 and all terrible. Now he was 
that he had not done so; and after- 
he thanked God that he had never 
The blazing red electric 


i 


I 
} 


en them. 


th the search-light had almost run him 


n while he was wondering what he 
ld do. 
: him to the station. Then he remem- 
d the night express. It did not stop 
Thistleton; but there was a crossing 


He took the ear, and the car 


ere it had to slow up, four miles 
ond It was warm in the Harle sta- 
He tried to eat one of his eorned- 
sandwiches while he waited for the 
When it came, he took it with- 
hesitation. He breathed upon th 
on the car window presently to 
out. He saw that it was beginning 
now. 


Everybody was abed and asleep but 
ch. The old dog could not rest, but 
dered unaceountably here and there. 

the kitchen to the wood-shed, from 
shed to the front porch, he beat a 
notonous, uneasy track. Fleecy Ann 

d called him in, till she got tired of it, 
abandoned him to his whim. It 

ved hard, and the wind rose, but 


ch minded neither circumstance. 


ften he went to the street and looked 


Then he returned to the 
reh and lay flat in the drifting snow. 


and down. 


did not sle« p. 
‘He’s expectin’ of his marster,” Fleecy 
al “ You'll 


bserved to Mrs. Penrose. 


e to leave him be. I told him there 


warn't no train. But he thinks he 
knows better.” 

He had a bed of his own in the wood- 
shed and another in the kitchen, but 
Enoch did not go to bed. It snowed 
viciously, and it snowed all night. To- 
ward dawn, at half past four by th 
church clock, the dog’s disturbance visibly 
increased. He ran to the street and lay 
down there, watching both ways. He 
could not see very well nor hear very 
well—he was so old—but that in him 
stronger than sight or hearing held him 
to his post. At quarter of five the dog 
began to whine and nose the snow, and 
oss it this side and that, and burrow in 
it. Now he waded over to the church— 
it was but a few rods—and whined and 
burrowed there. What was the mound 
against the steps—too dark to be a drift, 
too white to be a man? The dog with 
the blood cf the snow and the mountains 
in him—he of the famous race whose 
passion it is to save the master race or 
perish in the effort—leaped and pushed 
and pounced, and kissed and clung, and 
warmed and kissed again. And while 
he kissed he cried like a human child. 


The man was not unconscious, and he 
had wit enough left to rouse and move. 
He would have said that he had only 
stopped to rest; afterward he maintained 
that he had called for help. But if he 
had, only the half-deaf dog heard him. 
Even the wife slept through. 

The village doctor—the wheels of his 
buggy clogged and thwarted by the heavy. 
ine¢ xpected snow—was driving slowly 
from a late ease, when Enoch leaped 
out, and stood in the road before the 
tired horse, and barked hoarsely, with 
agonizing sound. 

“ What’s the matter, Enoch?” said the 
doctor. But he saw what was the matter 
and sprang. 

So the old St. 
through the packed snow 


3ernard — limping 
behind th 


buggy—brought his master home. 


The minister turned and slept; when 
he had waked he turned and looked. It 
was his first unclouded look for now some 
He knew that he must have been 
very sick. But he had not troubled him- 
self about that. It seemed that he had 
undergone acute hallucinations and dis- 
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tresses. In his delirium he called persist- 
ently for Harry. Sometimes he varied 
the word and cried, “ My son, my son!” 

They had made up a bed for him in 
his study, and therein he found himself, 
one burly March day, when the base- 
burner drew fast, and the comforter was 
hung between the rattling windows and 
the study chair. The Revised Version 
and the Concordance were closed. His 
Bible Dictionary and Travels in the Holy 
Land end the Parabolic Teachings of 
Christ had been shoved away into the 
bookeases. Medicines and a red gera- 
nium and a box of guava jelly had re- 
placed his sermon paper and the Inter- 
national Lessons upon his desk. He felt 
that Enoch was on the floor beside him; 
but for the moment there seemed to be 
no one else in the room. He experienced 
a species of relief that the gaunt red 
caks beyond the stark pasture could not 
be seen from this side of the house. He 
glaneed at his church, and wondered who 
had supplied. He took a certain pleasure 
in hearing sleigh-bells call by; and he 
noticed that the hens were out enjoying 
themselves between the wood-pile and the 
back door. These matters appeared to 
be as much as his mind could carry, and 
he sighed and slept again. When he 
waked, his wife was in the room, and 
he said: 

“Why, Sarah! Poor Sarah! What 
will this do to you?” 

For he had been aware all along, al- 
though he could not say so, that the in- 
valid—with the splendid power of chronic 
invalids to spring out of themselves on to 
the precipice of emergencies that reach 
deeper than their own physical miseries— 
had been often in the study, silently be- 
side him. She had a divine quiet and 
comprehension. Sarah used to be won- 
derful when people were sick—before she 
herself was smitten. 

“You’re all right, Mr. Penrose,” she 
said, serenely. “ You are growing bet- 
ter every minute.” 

“Did you have Miss Whatcher here?” 
he asked, unexpectedly. Miss Whatcher 
was the village nurse; of the oldest and 
dreariest variety known to the hill- 
country towns. Thistleton had never 
evolyed beyond Miss Whatcher. Mrs. 
Pe nrose nodded. 

“Where has the old maid gone to?” 


demanded the sick man, irritably. T! 
was as near profanity as the Reverend \ 
Penrose had ever been known to arr 
His wife’s heavenly blue eyes scintillat 
with keen earthly appreciation of 
moral lapse. 

“ She’s off duty to-day.” 

“Thank God!” ejaculated the mi 
ter. ‘‘ Wasn't there a man nurse, to 
he added, after some difficult thoug 
“ Lately, I mean ?” 

“Yes,” replied the wife, comfortal 
“ There’s been one for a few days.” 

“Where is he?” 

‘I sent him up-stairs to get s 
sleep.” 

“You go rest, Sarah,” pleaded th« 
tient, with his old unresting thoug 
fulness for her. A tenderer husb 
never lived. 

“Very well,” said S 
you say. Ill send F 
while.” 

Beside the bed the dog lay like a st 
ue of Barry, his ancestor—the gr 


arah. “ Just 
leeey Ann in 


Barry, on whose monument are car 
these words: 

“ He saved forty persons; he was ki 
by the forty-first.” 

Only one member of the family « 
induce Enoch to leave the study. W) 
the sick man’s hand fell over the e 
of the mattress, Enoch softly kissed it 

Fleecy Ann sat down by the b: 
burner importantly, as if she y 
playing a part in a charade or tablk 
at some church festival. Her hands v 
folded on her cooking-apron. She 
not speak. The hens clucked drowsil; 
the wood-pile. The sleigh-bells did 
disturb the patient, who seemed to 
a pleasure in them. Like an animal \ 
lives by continual naps, he turned 
slept again. 

The blue snow of the March hour | 
fore twilight had darkened. into pur 
gray, when the man nurse came in. 17 
doctor had come and gone, and the n 
ister was lying peacefully. The 
nurse brought in a cup of chicken br 
Except for the stoveligh+ the room 
dark. Mr. Penrose took the broth 
diently. He had begun to tremble, 
he spoke quietly enough; he percei 
that he was too weak to agitate hims« 

“ How long have you been here, Har 
T did not expect to see you.” 














HIS 


‘T’ye sent that old hen off,” replied 
irreverently. He strode over 
and sat down by the bed as if 


Ile remained on duty all night. 


¢ had happened. “I’m perfectly 
ce care of you,” the lad affirmed, 
emphasis. “I am very strong 
|. I’m worth a dozen hens, any- 


. . Let me Fa- 
Please!” 


take care of you, 


The 


bie hands, gnarled with baseball, 
ghened by football, supple from 
sies and drivers, and steeled with 


ring automobiles, handled the wraith 


sick man with a wonderful velvet. 
med to need neithe r sleep nor 
of a gladi- 


an educated man; 


te. He sat like a figure 
he observed like 


suuched like a woman. Once in the 
his father thought he heard him 

Ine one. 
[here were no words between them 


ny matter, and morning found them 
ther and silent—it was a beautiful 
ning. Harry went to his breakfast 
his bed. 


‘You won’t miss me, Father, will you,” 


‘T chal be 


“+] 


“ Harry, 


rie used To say 


npulsively he 


d, anxiously, “if I sleep a little?” 
glad to see you when you 
rested, my son,” replied Mr. Penrose, 
1 reserve. But the boy saw a single 
the man’s gray-white cheek. 
stooped and put his lips 

hand. Then 
door closed quickly and quietly be- 

them. 


upon 


his father’s shrunken 


went on in this way with them for 
days and but the patient 
iously gained upon himself, and grew 


nights ; 

ething stronger. One cloudy day he 

ned to be oppressed and troubled, and 
the lad on duty in the 

afternoon, he spoke outright: 

must be 


had come 


you getting back. 


on’t do to stay away from Harle too 
You'll fall behind your rank. 
‘d_ better send for Miss Whatcher. 


an get along.” 
Harry Penrose gathered himself 
afterward that it took 
grit than it did to hold a ball 
a dozen fellows atop of you—he 
his heart in his young mouth and 


| hen 


istinetly said: 


I am not going 
A breath such as might 


‘Father, don’t worry. 


» college.” 
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answer the stab of an instrument that 
turned in a wound escaped the sick man 
“ Suspended?” he gasped. 
‘No, sir.” 
‘Are you expelled, Harry?’ 
‘No, sir!” 
‘I don’t 


yourself, my 


understand, then. Explain 
son.” 
‘I have left college, sir. | 


into business. 


am going 
I have found an excellent 
situation. I am going to own 
debts—every fool dollar of them, that’s 
all. I’ve arranged the whole matter. | 
won’t have you carry the load of me an- 
other done I’ve 
made an ass of mvself long enough.” 

the 


species of 


pay my 


month. I’ve with it. 


‘ Business?” repeated minister, 


“ What 
He pictured his 


business ?” 

retail dry- 
eotton cloth 
might 


vaguely. 
son in a 
goods 
with a 
be blue ribbon. 

“ Automobiles,” said Harry, promptly. 
“Tm going in with my chum’s father. 
l’ll begin at the bottom and pull up. 
You'll see, sir.” 


store measuring off 


yardstick; or possibly it 


‘But afterward?” eagerly cried Mr. 
Penrose. “It is very commendable in 
you, Harry; but after your debts are 
paid—you could return and take your 


Senior year?” 

Father,” re- 
plied the boy—gently for a boy. “TI shall 
be better off working dog-hard at some- 
thing I handle. You and Mother 
have stood too much from me. I’ve been 
a wild fellow—cruel, too. I’m so ashamed 
ashamed. I never 
I'd have 


But when Mother wrote me— 


‘IT never was born for it, 


can 


of myself—I’m sick 
would have come home at all. 
run away. 
she put a special delivery on it, Father. 
Think of that!” 

The boy tried to laugh, and then he 
tried not to choke. The Reverend Mr. 
Penrose was perfectly silent. For a mo- 
ment his heart battled within the old 
Harle graduate. His son! 
heir of seven generations of 
For the first time in his 
reflected that there might be 
values in a man’s career than a 
Call it what you will 


The spiritual 
ministers ! 
{utomobiles! 
life he 
other 
college diploma. 
soul—spirit —character—temperament 

Harry had to be made or marred in his 
Was it possible that 
an automobile-brake could be God’s way ? 


“You decid 


own way—or God’s. 


must for yourself, my 
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son,” he faltered. When he turned his 
agitated face he saw that the boy was 
kneeling beside the bed, and fighting back 
big sobs as he used to do when he was a 
little, manly fellow and had got thrashed 
in a fight. 

‘Father, you didn’t hear me _ that 
night—I called after you to say—Father, 
I wasn’t such an infernal scoundrel—lI’d 
been drinking when I wrote that con- 
founded letter. It’s been bad enough, 
Lord knows. Forgive me, Father! My 
poor father! If the God you preach is 
the God you practise ... if He’s like you 

Father! Id believe—why, I’d believe 
in anything!” 

But there the boy hid his face upon 
one of the minister’s shaking hands. 
Slowly, in a _ sacred stillness, he felt 
the other creep up and rest upon his 
curly head. 


Then, elastic, radiant, boy-like, he re- 
bounded. 

“Father! I’ve sold that automobile 
coat. I couldn’t wear the blamed thing 
again—I’d freeze first. It’s going into— 
it means something for you—you’ll hear 
from it. Where’s Enoch? Come on, 
Enoch! Let’s go snowball by the wood- 
pile where Father can see!” 

It came on to be the last evening of 
the lad’s at home, and the convalescent 
minister had begged to be allowed a cer- 
tain privilege, for now many weeks de- 
nied him. 

“T should like to hold family prayers, 
my son, in your mother’s room, accord- 
ing to our custom, before you go.” 

So Harry gave him an iron arm, and 
had helped him across the dark entry 
and stooped him under the low door, when 
Enoch’s bronchial bark, thundering upon 
a disturbance in the back yard, scattered 
the religious emotions of the family too 
thoroughly for immediate recall. 

“T’ll go and see,” observed Harry, with 
some embarrassment. 

“Tt’s The Plumber!” said Fleecy Ann, 
with awe. History did not record when 
a plumber (in his professional capacity) 
had been seen at the Thistleton parsonage. 

Whip in hand, rubber boots to his 
knees, fur cap on the back of his head, 
Deacon Ledd tramped muddily through 
the kitchen and stood before the too low 





door in the front entry by the wood 
box. At that point he removed his ¢; 
and took the attitude which he assum: 
when he spoke in prayer-meeting on Fy 
day evenings. 

“Mr. Penrose,” he said, not witho 
signs of excitement, “ when do you thi: 
sir, you’d be able to let us put a furn: 
int’ the parsonage ?”’ 

The pastor went ashen to the lips. 

“Does the parish wish me to r 
sign?’ he panted. “ Have you appoint: 
a sueccessor’/—I know I’ve been ill 
good while. But I thought I should 
able to preach Sunday after next, D: 
eon Ledd.” 

Harry Penrose took three steps. O 
big, unregenerate word leaped to his 1i 
before the very ears of the church offic: 

“Damn!” said Harry. He went 
and put his young arm around his 
ther. “Oh, hurry up, Deacon!” he cri: 
irreverently. 

“Pastor,” complained the plumbe: 
deacon, “I wouldn’t have thought it 
you, sir. Me!—us—your people! W! 
pastor, there ain’t a parson in Nor 
America we’d swop you for.... Thi 
this dog-goned furnace is yours, 
yours! Here, Harry, you’ll have to fin 
this speech yourself. It’s too much 
me. I can’t do it in a suitable man 
Won't, hey? Sho! Well, then. I’ve 
you all of a tremble, sir— Sho! M 
Penrose, if he won’t, then here g 
It’s him did it, not us. I wish’d we h: 
But we never thought on’t.... Har 
he’s put part down, pastor, and |’ 
taken a mortgage on his wages til. h 
paid whole up. He was partikkelar 
that point. There ain’t goin’ to be a: 
liabilities on this furnace, Mr. Penros 
Nor we don’t caleulate to have any m¢ 
pneumonias in this parsonage—not 
good hot air and Lehigh Valley can | 
vent it, sir.” 

Hands in his pockets, Harry had sto 
whistling softly. Now he interrupted: 

“Father, Deacon Ledd doesn’t say t! 
he is giving all the work. He set 
it up without charge. He has _ be 
very generous.” 

“The Ladies’ Aid contributed t! 
registers,” interposed the Deacon, hi: 
pily. “The Sunday-school ordered a t 
of coal. And the Widows’ Mite—th 
give the dampers. Your father don 
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THERE THE Bi 














SUMMER 


m 1 miderstand, Harry.” added the 
esiastical plumber, “ how much this 
sh sets by him. It’s goin’ on twent 
years 1 good while, pastor. You've 
rried us an’ you've baptized us an 
ried s an’ vou’ve comfort 


Ledd.” said the Reverend 


Mr 


rose, not very audibly, “we were 

to meet for family prayers when 
rrive upon your rencrous cr 
Won't you stay and join us in 

r devotions ¢ It is the first time 
( vy recent illness, and the occasion 


of special interest to us, as you 


! reelve 


‘I’ve got my rubber boots on,” replied 
Deacon. ‘And my mare. ain't 
blanketed. If it’s all the same to you, 
pastor, | guess I'll go out and unload. 
\ pray and T’ll work, pastor. See?” 


the 
Ilarry 


in invalid’s bedroom, 


had turned the key. 


Penrose cried some, as ministers’ 

es do when the parish has done a 

pleasant thing, and Fleeey Ann put her 

ng-apron to her eyes. Enoch went 

behind the air-tight, coughing, and then 
ie came over and crawled to his 


young 


feet 


\ 
lic 


asters 


t he 


minister may pre ach, 


eannot down on the floor and 


Summer 


BY RICHARD 
IKE i 
All 
did 
I 


runnil 

the wood 

What 
And 


vonder 
never 


Not, like bud or 
Come when Apt 
Searcely have | 


Of the language 


Swift the summer 
Not ne lesson 
Soon comes round 


Ah! how 


SOOT) 


V No. 7 


ov. CXXI 49 


L 


shall 


lk arte d 


the longest 


SHADOW. 
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ss a tan shoe a good while, and be very 
happy. Harry sat beside his mother’s 
lounge with the comforter on it, and the 
d afghan. Through the window the 
ak trees looked in across the skylit pas 
ire The sun was dipping, and ther 
was a joyous color everywhere 
The minister took his Bible and read 


a litth 


from the vigorous great psalm 
vhich blesses the Lord in every verse, 
because His merey endureth forever. 


Then he knelt and tried to pray. He had 


meant to he felt 
if he must remember the parish, and Dea- 


pray quite a time; 


as 


con Ledd. and the Ladies’ Aid, and the 
Sunday-school, and the Widows’ Mite 
Then he had thought that he should ask 
the blessing of God upon his son—as 
He had never ask d before, as he never 


might 


again. But he was surprised to 

find that all his glad words and _ ail 

his solemn ones went from him as if 

they had wings- -angel’s wings, perhaps; 

who knew ? 

For these we re all that he eould speak : 

“Our Father who art in heaven! 

Like as a father pitieth his children 

Thou hast pitied us . For the 

cake of Jesus Christ, Thine only Son, 
our Saviour “ 


lmen es said Harry Penrose. 


lad had gone upon his knees. 


The 


Shadow 


EF GALLIENNE 


g tast away, 
S are yet to learn: 
squirrel say ¢ 


return 
building bird, 

"il comes again; 
a word 


of the rain. 


glides away, 
aright ; 
long st 


ke arne d 
the day 


night! 
































Hong 





Road. Vaguely 


Jong 


bof 


“Udidliam JS ; Aylward 


sifting through through the rows of 
i’ - the open windows of the hotel into staring Chinese, and 
ips of an animated conversation The room had fille 


Hoated a plaintive melody of strange in- sence, and there was 


ruments, the murmur of voice 


s, and scratching of pens 


OMI THING was coming down the quaint hill song of India. They 


were gone 


ead many feet The native servants had resumed its monolog 
d unostentatiously out on the bal- Yokohama.” * Say. honest, d 
The dark creature on the opposite I was stung as badly as all tl 
e of the writing-table, tall and lithe “Colombo next-——1 S 
shirt-waist and short skirt of dark nearer, isn’t it. after Manila? 
rial shed off one more post-card, this is the finest in the Eas 
t eap was-out there to The I'm sorry for the East—say, | 
th a telephone voice followed it look alongside of the Audito1 
! rd leaving the big room However, the post ls were d 
me ribed and mailed t : 1 | 
s lot S s celebrating th the De left ne day, and 
rthad Guru Gol Singh Ji, tenth Kong dropped | to its tur 
rut KX : ‘- f some dis is ietly as it rud 
t se 0 6parts t ve are to trom it 
‘ t ‘ ] no | wr ten T Tr th« Drows ly reve ll y I t! 
ne whom they wccustomed luxur soft. « 
red tl wer t to honor with ress on a real bed roo! } 
t éclat gp pe : 
With fla g turbans, coats of any- th real giass t I 
g¢ from orange plush, searlet velvet, night. As I | 
dt the blue of the King’s serv- seemed far away the |] Y 
hey made a gay rabble as they sa- It s still dar : 
ed nd embraced one anot he a their the cessat | 1 ft engl : hr 
grave, bearded faces wreathed beat, I had dressed 1 gon 
ss, showing manv fine teeth thinking we } S ‘ r 
lr their training, the soldier- The dim gray figure of the ea 
d police marched in formation in greateoat and s ts 
re pair of the scanty few horses and forth forward of the steering 
he island, now drawing an open car- and in eurt tones acknowledged the 
hanked heavily with eut flowers, as it was given by the Lasear 
on whose tender bed lay an open book. wheel, into whos tent f t 
On either step a turbaned figure in white nacle cast an unl ght St 
rushed wit rnate feathery fans imag- and from the lark rior 
rt lies ff its leaves, while the rest * Stead-ee—sar.” followed by th 


followed in a shifting wak« singing their chug-chug 





t . 
steering 

















oes 


pmaens wx 


mate 


nr ny 





























A STREET IN THE NATIVE QUARTER 

















had swung round and was 
the 


The 7 1) 
into 


it dipping her nose seas 
it had worried her for the past few 
S They now came rolling in the 
ad swell of the northeast monsoon 
ss the China Sea “Waiting for 
eht before going in,” the captain 
Very near, somewhere in a cleft 
the mountain coast whose shadowy 
{ é eould ix dimly made out to 
lav the Southern Gateway into 
China 

On the breeze that wafted across thi 
ntvy decks, from seaward stole the 
iW) Its first gray light failed to re- 
Lvee Moon Pass, shut in as it was 
a heavy pall of fog that hung in an 
eloping shroud about the feet of 
re mountaius that raised their heads 

rkly among the fading stars. 
Suddenly the topmost pinnacle flushed 
; th the news that the sun was nigh. 
Gently down the mountain slope the deli- 


stealing; 


giow came softly empurpled 
hadows became plum, studded with gules 
melted into still softer tones, 
iched to gold the blanket 


ng deep upon breathing Ocean. Out 


thvst,. 


nd to gray 


the shifting radiance, glowing like 
ck of ungainly birds, came a thousand 
ks and sampans, their sails of mat 


shack 
(one by 
to pluck on the far 


orious in every of dusky red and 


one they swooped 


ently by horizon 


iving from the deep. 


The roar of thundering surf at the 
se of stubborn hills came to us as we 
passed in under the guns of the fort, 
perched warily on the cliffs at the nar- 


row entrance of a broad, smooth harbor 


alled in by hooded peaks still wreathed 
Into this stillness 


the 


night-robes of mist. 


e seemed to intrude upon privacy 


ships making a sleepy toilet at their 
berths, past gray war ships, whose crews 
vere turning-to with swab and hose at 


shrill eall of the ho’s’n’s pipe. 


Through crowded shipping and harbor 





raft that seurried from her path, th 
lee An glided into a fleet of her kind 
where, at the foot of a precipitous 
) peak, there rose from a compact littl 
roup of creamy buildings the domes 
id spires of a great city. Was this 
eally the strange pea-green eountry ol 
ir smeary geographies / 
We slowed down for our moorings 
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and dropped a boat-load if coole sail- 
ors with a line. Before the bo’s’n, or 
* Number One Man,” in charge would 
get upon it he reached with his boat 


0k and knocked something from the 
top of a great can—-a basket It floated 
away on the dark tide. bottom Ip, cle 
serting its gruesome contents—the dead 
body of an infant, which drifted by the 
black side of the ship and was gon 
Yes, this was the pea-green country 
this was China 

Any harbor worthy the name seems 
cozy after the lonely sea, but the wel- 
coming Orient has a charm of its own 


Amphibious creatures instantly surround 
your ship, fill the air with staccato cries, 
and on long poles hold baskets of tempt 


ing fruits and sweets, with the gewgaws 
met everywhere to beguile a stray shil 
ling from the neweomer. <A sharp * toot- 
toot ” seatters the swarm, who make way 


for a showy little launch, gay 
ished 
in the livery of a hotel that is famous in 
all the East. 

On a throne-like seat atop the deck- 


with pe 


brass and a sprightly native crew 


house you ride as in a barge of state up 


the harbor, with ‘ts wondrous setting of 


mountain peaks as a background for a 


maze of ships and priceless eargoes, be 


tween whieh beetle-like sampans dart 
and the lumbering junk pursues it 
eumbrous Wav. 

Into another sehool of sampans and 
to the gangway of a P. and O. liner 
whose rail is lined with fresh sea-blown 
faces—“ In from home by wav of Suez.” 


tells vou as he 


inquires in broad Seoteh about the hot 


one of the neweomers 


to which you as well as he are strange 


The buildings along the reveted 
bund tall as th towering pea 


sinks in behind 


stone 
LTOW 


perspective them, and, 


efter one’s long acquaintance with squat 
bungalow and nipa shack, seem lofty 
as sky-serapers 

Through a break in the row of govern- 


hotels, and clubs, we 
lane of plate vl 


gilt 


ment buildings, 


entered a narrow 


ironts, which in familiar 


on were 
names of shipping concerns, railroad and 
steamship lines, making it difficult t 
realize we were still in the. Orient and 


not in lower Manhattan 
But these polished sheets of ervstal re- 


flect a street life far different from that 
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of the other crowded isle, with its rum- 
bling trueks, clanging trolleys, and roar- 
ing “ L.” Here the soft-footed rickshaw- 
eoolie skims before his fleet little craft, 
and with a single passenger brushes by 
the brawny burden-bearer, who grunts 
under his load slung from a bare brown 
shoulder. In shrill staccato the peddler 
calls his wares, the newsboy his papers. 
With the importance of high office, com- 
pradore’s clerks, messengers, oftice-boys 
almond-eyed all—pursue their dignified 
way, and only now and then there passes 
ome flower of a mission school who has 
disearded his queue and the loose-flowing 
blue of his land for the ill-fitting garb 
of his master. 

And over all, the native police, or 
lukong, in mushroom hat and hybrid uni- 
form, keeps a vigilant eve; on him, in 
turn, is the eve of the wary Sikh, who in 
high-turbaned dignity is ever ready to 
come to a statuesque atte ntion and grave 
salute before his superior British brother, 


as though in this far corner 
of transplanted civilization 
they were still trying | 
solve the old problem, “Wh 
shall watch the watehman ?’ 
But there is another rea 





son, and an etiquette must be strict) 
observed in making arrests. For thoug! 
a Sikh may, on extreme occasion, tak 
in hand a white man who has look 
fondly and long on the flowing bow] 
W O€ unto Leong should he undertak« 
such a liberty. 

Across the street, in a hole like a miss 
ing tooth among the closely packed build 


s going up, 


ings, another big structure 
and the polished escort who pilots vo 

to the right hotel says it’s the new post 

office, and that they have been working 
m the foundation for years. Foothold 
is precious on this island of crags o1 
which man has hung his eity, and should 
he want more room he is foreed to take 
it from the sea. Among the mess of 
steel wire and concrete of modern con- 
struction, coolies whipsaw great logs into 
timbers and drag them into place in th 
approved method of their ancestors. And 
every stick and stone, vou are told, in 
the buildings on the peak was hauled 
up the mountainside by hand. The 
climate is notoriously bad for the lungs 
of steam-engines and other labor-saving 
devices, and the malady instantly reaches 
a chronic stage: for there are unions 
in these parts, albeit under the gentler 
name of “ guilds.” 
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Among the gay-colored throng that 
rowds its streets the white man is scarce 

Hlong-Kong. Save perhaps when a 
ip load of 
ake an anxious call, or 
in the shopping district My Lady Peg 


rom the 


‘round-the-world ” to 


iTists 
for an hour or 
Peak—a trifle anemic, maybe 
in her springy sedan-chair on the 
shoulders of 
Qt cours ther is 
ould Queen’s Road be 
Llappy 


down its 


isses 
liveried coolies. 


Jack, and what 


without his joy- 


is he as he pilots his 


winding channel, in 


truce, yx rhaps, with a despised 


marine, or an atteetionate arm thrown 


about Tommy Atkin’s neck, while the 


ther he waves In courtly salute to 


Australian barmaids in “the open door 
China 
A wondrous lane he threads as he winds 
his way along between fascinating ar 
eades alive with the barbaric costumes 
f Asia, loosely covering dark = skins. 


staid black and white are writ 


{ 
| 


Above . a 
he names of Seotch, French, Portuguese, 
dash 


gilded characters of 


Indian with a of color 
ent by the 


the ¢ 


firms, 
he ay ily 
hinese. 
hi-vyah!” 


The rickshaw coolie with his “ 


elides through the crowd like an eel, 
easily vutfooting the more dignified 
sedan-chair. From your vantage-point 


above their heads the hat proclaims the 
beneath. The with his 
little pill-box 


man Korean 


Ds ird 


pe rched on his 


tightly coiled queue; the native’s basket 


A Fi 


HONG-KONG. 


Birds of 








Hat 
shoulde rs, oT the 
maybe of the 


‘reation and broad enough to shad 


his bare silk skull-cap 
merchant, its 
the 


umbrella; the 


prosperous 
sifted sun- 
tall 


the 


red pompon aglow in 
light of his 


pot-hat of a 


gaudy 


Parsec monev-change PS 


black beaver and rolled-up brim heavy 
on a bearded friars head; the turban 
of a Baluchi; the toppy of an English 


resident; the steamer cap ot late ar- 


rival or “ Griffin ’’—-all flow along in an 
inending stream between native mer 
chants and their folkis at the doors of 


from an older eciviliza 
learned the 


who, 
would 
art of making wealth at ease. 

Road Central be 
West. <A 
paradox it seems, for it becomes the more 
Kast. Here the 
arcade gives way to tier upon tier of flimsy 


their shops, 


tion, it appear, have 


Pre sently Queen’s 


comes Queen’s Road sort of 


intensely more modern 
baleonies; hanging gardens, their porce- 
lain jars overflowing with flowering plants, 


blue 


jessamine- 


women in tunies 


the 


among which tiny 
fit halt 


COVETE d 


concealed ly 


fretwork of many-storied fronts. 
rattan 


with the 


rare plumag in 
! 


cages 


mingle their me murmur 


ealls of py d- 


mock the 


below. 


of the throng or 
dlers in the street 
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3UMBOATS 
Iligh above the heavily tiled roofs. 
vhere the road makes another twist; 


ilor-riot of stream- 
balloon-like the 
d washed-out greens in the 


barbarie « 
ing banners lanterns, 


faded reds an 


l 17 t ri hly gilded sign-boards;: above 
e noisy crowd in the narrow street 
ha n the dust of its own feet and 


‘lominating it all as tawdry, like a 


heautiful tapestry hangs the mountain- 
ich Daintily villas peer from thickly 
vooded gardens that eling precariously 
to eliffs up which a road _ persistently 
erawls; losing itself now and then only 


to reappear higher up, till finally wrapped 
folds of a stray little cloudlet that 
immpude utly sits on the crest. 

If it fight, this hill- 
side shall show a sterner front and Hong- 
Kong disclose itself as a Gibral- 
ars rolled For the clump of 
ranite peaks that stand guard about the 


in the 
comes to a 


ever 


dozen 


into one. 


harbor have for years been burrowed 
into with a secrecy worthy of a heathen 
Chinee, and from the scores of jagged 
erags that serrate an uninhabited sky- 


lin 


shall 


themselves in devastating thunder to the 


host il 


e a thousand guns announce 


the gate. They seem 


stranger at 
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in passing, is 
tainous 
ihe city generally 
built. 
quarter of 


his trade, the merchant 


upon 
the publie gaze. 


ascended to be “ 





MAGAZINE. 


innocent enough, these sleepy heat he 
hills, and their misty solitudes alluring 
vith the charm of the unattainabl 
Unattainable, that is, to a time-fetter 
waytarer in a land where time is naught 


Hong-Kong, It may be well to mentio 
the 


island on 


name of the moun 
Viet Tr 


the nan 


littl which 


known by 


Down here in the crowded nati 


the town Greek Gre 


meets 


and deals with his kind; the artisan pl 


with deft finger 


his abatis counts his gains free t 
With patient industr 


with neither haste nor 
4% waste, the jeweller cu 
ningly works his 
“and silver, his preci 


tinsmith fas! 
erinkly tin, 


jade; the 
his 


usIng as so much mat 


rial empty oil-cans onc 
filled in distant Ba 
onne; the furniture 
his tea! 
rattles hi 

loom much as his for 
fathers did be fore him, and 
will do, beyond a doubt, long after he ha 


maker carves 


the weaver 
his childre 


a guest on high.” 

Nor does his labor end with the d 
it begins with at dawn. When the shad 
the 
begin to 


throws dusky 
lights 


there in the 


mountainside street 


into twilight, glimmet 
eave-like gloor 
of the meaner shops, while the jewellers 
the halo of a shaded lamp 
tiny work-benches deep in rows, look f 


all the 


a manual-training 


here and 


each in 


world like so many students 


school. Far into the 


night they keep up their machine-lik 
tap-tap-tap, while the life in the stre 


flows on unchecked and unheeded. 

Stridently jarring on the smooth mu 
mur of the passing throng comes the wil 
tumult in the public-houses farther on, 
where around a gushing bar lusty lungs 
are bellowing to their God to save thei 
King. For this is 
Russian, Dutchman, 
vie with the Lime-juicer, Frog-eater, an 
Yank 
eommon holiday. 

gut John, used to 
on liberty, minds not at all Jack’s boister 
behind the 


Christmas Eve, and 


and Prussian ca 


in celebrating in riotous mélée 


being navy crews 


ous ways, and, wooden bars 
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cautiously puts up at nightfall across 
pen front ot his shop, ceases not 
r a moment his tap-tap-tap, nothing 


ding nor allured I wonder when 


There tollowed a few days of drizzly 
t punctuated with torrential showers 
rebounded from the shining crags 
tumbled with a roar down each gully 
gyorg ver the stone walls meant to 
nd it. Through the running streets 
Hood finally leaped in a great, smooth 
terfall otf the Prayva into the bay 
The heavy clouds were brushed away 
st by a westerly that left the sky an 
tense blue, across which great whit 
ged argosies soared After such a 
lrenching bath the white man’s town 
me resplendent as himself in spotless 
hite and pipe-clayed helmet 
n this strange little colony where, 
nging to the tipped-up side of a tiny 
sle the ali n has b ilt his house, he has 
ven his aged neighber a lesson it is 
ped not wholly lost. For in a land where 
tv means qualor and filth, wher 
gs public are left in a state of chroni 
ir te uft for themselves, Houg 


e] municipality. 


Kong stands as a mo 


I] ng Kong with its luxurious hotels, 
princely clubs, its rich and influential 


<s, housed in splendidly constructed 


and beautifully designed buildings; its 


ipyards and graving-docks able to car 
for the largest vessels; its miles of ware 
ises bursting with wealth; its yellow 
led fleets laden with silks, tea, sugar, 
d precious porcelains; its commerce 
most as great as that of New York: its 
Botanie Gardens h ing amid delightful 
llas overlooking a harbor that is a cits 
n itself, and that floats ten thousand sail: 
ilong-Kong with its wonderful temples of 
rnate teak roofs; its idols of a hundred 
ets, its French Cathedral, its forts. 
garrison and naval life; its Happy Valley 
race-course all at the end of whit 
in’s civilization. Supreme from the 
peak on which it rests. in well-bred aloof 
ess it looks askance at sordid Asia 
vhenece it sprung. 
To walk up its mountainside is a de 
heht! You do not realize that vou are 
ip-town ” till you see the ships in the 
harbor above the roofs. Up, up the 
mooth winding road ambles, forming ter 


ace after terrace and winding amid 


HONG-KONG. 





groves of dense foliage in which the pa 

and pine commingle. Up, up into what 
seems a fairy city with broad stone step 
for streets and balustrades carefully peep 
ing out of shadowy nooks at ships from 
i living hive 


every sea The hum of tl 


of roofs comes up with the soft sea-breez 
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and about you new surprises spring up; 
over the intimate housetops fresh vista 
open to view. Broad stairs lead up be 
iween massive potted plants, up into 
infinity, till you wonder where you are, 
and how you happened to be there « 

he road, and how to regain it above or 
below A stray friendly Sikh is kind 
and interested, and his attempts at 
English are well meant but rather i 

adequate to the occasion. 

From the crest the rough-edged coast 
of the mainland hangs like a long cloud 
suspended above the sea, so unnaturally 
high is the horizon. A slight haze softer 
the splendor of the afternoon sun, and 
n its sheen tiny islets like great cra 
fish float as in a polished copper bow] 

Below on the other side of the moun 
tain, nestling amid its shadows, lies th 
town, and to the tiny specks of ship 
minute sampans creep. How puny they 
look, those big fighters! One cannot but 
smile at man’s vanity, for let all his 
mighty fleets combine and hammer for a 
vear their ten thousand tons of steel at 
the flinty face of this old heathen hill, 
they could at best but seratch its surface. 
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There are signal stations and things 


old-fashioned 


up here, also a neat littl 


place with a forma! garden planed down 
to a smooth terrace on the very edge of 
the precipice here, in the land of the 
potter, Lady Peg shows her uncompro- 
mising conservatism by bringing from 

home great stone rns done in the 


seventies. 


the earls 


ee ERE was to be 


a midnight mass on 
the mountain, and 
from their lofty 
height the bells sent 
down into the 
* Merry 


with a soft appeal to 


town 
Christmas,” 
come up The night 
was radiant and the 
moon - bathed peaks 


very near and = in- 





timate i an at- 


with the breath of a 


exotic 


mosphere 
hundred gardens 


I'p the steep mountain’s side the wind- 


ing road creeps. Smooth and white or 
splashed vith inky shadows, it winds be- 
tween cozy villas snugged in terraced 


gardens where opulent jars gleam in the 
in bosky shadow. 
giant banyan, 


ston pir ge like a | itriarch above a moon- 


flecked wall set with tile precious as jade 
in the sifted light, you pause, lean over 
tI all nd gaz for magie turrets 
ne r had at eerie site nor baleony 
a fairer ‘ Through the pillared foli 


ge lie spread the thickly matted roofs 


quarter, with its myriad 


lanterns and templed towers, 
fringed with hulls and tangled masts of 


herded junks, dark 


against the silvery 


shining waters of a harbor sprinkled with 


a thousand toy ships. 
The sound of revelry comes from a 
club semewher ff the road. They are 


making merr down there on the 


water, 
too, on this night of nights for Christian 


heathen 


strain of 


exiles in a land, and distantly 
bands, 


a chorus of a hundred 


eomes the a prolonged 


* TAV-Tayv-Tray, or 





from men-of-war become ships 


Dor I the 


COTES swaving s\ 


path it 


measured 


winding mountain 
aving to the 


tread and rhythmie heat of coolies, who 
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Filipino boys 
“| )-la-me o-lo ” 


while with free 


stamp bare feet lke 
parade and chant, 
words to that etfect 
m loosely elad thigh they beat time 


little ch: 


1 


iison with the r 


springy 


ea by, and ar 


in the shadows farther down. 
It is getting late and the 
on the water are drawing to a clos 
With blinking lights, 
ling their children home. 
duel of bands has begrun, and beautit 


it, Die Wacht a 


plaintiy all 


ships ai 
Somehow 


signal 


the MVarseillaise tloats 
Rhein, and the 
I 


tussia, ( ich followed by a cheer wie 


sweetly 


repeated. Two nations acclaim a singh 
Yankee for his land and tl 
Briton for his king 


Tiny specks are leaving ships’ gang 
vays, and a fraginent of lida on 

Z phy r’s breath steals ip the mounta 
side. It’s all so dream-like and beaut 
vou almost fear you'll wake up, and o1 
dimly do vou wonder if, after all, vy 
hye but then 
breaks out with Home, 


that settles it. 


some beggar of a. sl} 


sweet Home! an 


There are 
the usual 


stranger with expansive 


pirates in Hong-Kong. N 


kind that greets the gent 


smile and ta 


what he has for worthless rubbish; nm 


vet the pettv thieves that go by that nam 


] 
1 


on our own water-fronts; but the real « 


ashioned, murderous kind, who count n 


the victims as they reckon the spoils. 


Of course they do not swagger in ¢ 


iume as all real pirates should, or pl 


| 


their trade in Hong-Kong’s immedia 


waters; but among the thousands 


fishermen, stevedores, and ecoal-handler 


that erowd the harbor’s edge they ming! 


and gossip water-front news, knowing 


well when a particularly rich cargo is 


due from the interior. 

And if in the purple twilight a jum 
darts out of one of the many estuari 
far up the West or Pearl 
with the suddenness of a 
on the heavily laden prize, the struggl 

hills on the 


hacks of a swarming crew the loot di 


swoops haw! 


is short. Over the nake 


appears forever from a 


river and 


| 


} 
| 
i 


smoking hulk 


in the rice-swamps. Or, as happened 
the ease of the Sainam, half a hundred 
take passage in the crowded hold of a 


river steamer, and when the handful of 
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rises a hei 


vre more than a match for the 


powder, and 


2 whites vathe r at dinner, 


thenish yell on the startled 


air—and the ship Is taken 


Rifles thrust through bolted doors 
ibdue the pitiful fire that lasts a littk 
vhile from behind the table 


ship is already headed for 


shot-torn 
oth, but th 
he bank by the quartermaster with a 
He barrel at his ear, and one more 
iwedy is added to the long list of crimes 
1 the Sikiang. 

They will fight 


times with modern 


back. too, when over 
rifles 
[Imperial 


uken, and at 


patrol the streams and 


feed them hot hot from a quick-firing 


mn The antique cannon, home-macdk 


boarding-pikes with which 


] 


the eargo-junks arm themselves are, of 


yurse, trifles brushed asic 
They fight with 


ned by a vision of 


a desperation height 
surrender’s certain 
bound 
before a 
a tautened queue stretch 
flash of the 
grizzly head 


Tate, A vision of a limp wretch, 
hand and foot and kneeling 
ister hgure 
lig 1 bared neck: a single 
headsman’s axe—a stuck 


n a pole, and the oblivion of a quick- 
bitin erave 

It all lends a pungent spice to the 
where 


Marco 


horome 


charming river trip to Canton, 
mu can follow in the 


Polk through _ six - feet 


steps of 
wide 
Mare, by the way, has attained 
the dignity of 
of Five 
ng, well - fed 


dimmed coat of gilt 


fe ||: night boat of the 


French line 
out of its 


sfreets 
a pedestal in the temple 
ndred Gods, and sits in smil- 


content in his smoke- 


backed 
bert h 
among swarming 


sampans that scat 





tered right and left 
at the warning chop 
oa of the native quarter 


aster on the taffrail, swung around, and 
ided swiftly de the out- 
Once past the huddled squat 


Canton and 


wn the river o 


clear of its 
the « iptain politely remark 
ed that it was a fine evening, and it was: 
in a most entraneing way the sun went 
down on this river of delight and on this 
magnificent day a } t grande 


you sav most truthfully 
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As we 


and a man 


watched the great orb descend 
storied pagoda march by 

daming front, a distant shot came dull 
reach of a branching stream 
* Peerots!” 


per, and 


from. the 


smiled the nonchalant SKIp 


dimly gainst the foliage 


the bank we could make out a tiny 


boat overhauling 


a fleeing junk and spit 
ting like a eat into its crowded poop 
which was returning the fire. 

The action was short—but a few mir 
tes— hardly had the water ceased splas! 

going overboard, wh 

walked off 
its abject prey in tow 


Ever Mareo Polo 


ner dulo is Vi lie tians the 


ing with a crew 
the launch triumphant wit 
since deseribed t 
river popula 
ion of Canton, travellers’ tales have bec 
with this interesting phase 
Chinese life. 
iM rmicted here on th 
well as the 
Hong-Kong harbor 

That the 


runs into 


replete 
However, a word may be 
most obvious as 
most picture sque Tteature 
number of this populatior 
needs no «di 
people ar 


sampans every 


thousands it 
statistics to prove; that its 
born, bred, and die in 


hody knows, and what, think vou, cou! 
be more delightful than to live in a b 
amid such enchanting surroundings / 
Ideal it would be if conditions wer 
one’s choosing. but to have three gener 
tions cooped up in an open boat twent 
feet long has its drawbacks, even un 
the best 
But the 


tropic Sun, the 


of conditions. 
blinding glare and heat of 
furious showers and night 
damp of summer, the cold rains and raw 
winds of winter have to be reckoned wit] 
typhoons that witl 


to say nothing of 


fierce suddenness swoop down from tl 
upon the frail 
What chanee have they, 


powers d 


harbor craft 
when hig! 


anchor dow 


mountains 


ships with every 
steam against their straining cables? 
Plucked from their moorings, they 
for a moment on the spoondrift of las] 
ing waters, 
on. the 
But others take their places, and pl nt 
for though thei 
better off by 
who have not 


afforded | \ a 


piec of mat stretched bet yeen the ruil 


and are dashed to splinters 


rocks. 


there are to man them; 
lot is desperate, thev are 
far than thousands ashore, 


even the small comfort 


wales of a boat You find them every 


where after nightfall crouched in dark 
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rners, with heads dropped heavy in 
nber upon folded arms, or lying pron 
th a brick for a pillow. It shows the 
onderful vitality in a race that ean, in 
pite of much toil and exposure, on 
a seant diet of rice and fish, turn out 
ch big brawny specimens as the steve- 
dores and chair-coolies of Hong-Kong 
as far as possible from our con- 


eption of a Chinese usually associated 


laundry. 


— 


reigner cannot go near the water 
edge of the Prava without being impor- 
ned by a dozen sampans, each seulled 
by a little blue-pantalooned mother with 
brood of tiny chinklets clustered about 
her feet. Stoies they are and have to be, 
ery one. I have seen in Hong-Kong a 
ngster of two or three asleep in a 
cold drizzly rain that beat relentlessly 


on her round soiled little face and un- 
ittended Lldse flattened against the vuli 


wale. I felt chilly even in heavy clothes 
and rain-coat, but the little be ygar sli pt 
on. She awoke and began to whimper 


a little in her misc rv, but an insignificant 
cumshaw dispelled her tears, and as with 
the dirtiest little paw she received it, r 
peated after her mother, “ Ching Tu.” and 
-miling timidly, was happy 

But in a sampan is the way to see the 
harbor, and one blue and white day shall 
never be forgotten. 

It was a tiny rice-stuffed youngster 
who got the job for the family. Things 
must have been dull that day for 
Heavenly Delight. as he weleomed my 
coming with beaming face and madly 
waving paws from his little papoose on 


mother’s back. She took up her oar and 
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shoved off. There was a pull or two left 
in the withered arms of the old hag 
forward, and perched on a little stool 
n the extreme bow she followed the 
troke. Krom be hind, in the gentler 
art of steering, the lord and master gave 
iis commands, while a_ three-year-old, 
dragging her hand in the water, com- 
pleted the ship’s company. 

What measureless patience looks out 
of the eyes of the little sampan mother! 
Such good humor, kindliness, and dumb 
tragedy are writ across her broad flat face, 
whose pervading note is one ot extreme 
sadness What story lies back of it all? 
A childhood short and shadowy, ending 
abruptly when bonded over body and soul 

a husband she had never seen, years 
of endless work; of thankless serving; 
if bearing children: and through it all a 
pathetic attempt to wheedle and fool and 
eet the better of mean, revengeful little 
gods, whos smoky presence casts a 
blight over her tiny, floating home. 

How different is the round face of that 
luscious youngster peering over her shoul- 


der! His eves are solemn, too, and wise 
as babies’ are wont to be, but his face is 
illumined with animation through its 
renerous coat of dirt. 

Poor little chap—the memory of his 
bright smile is still with me; his chubby 
arms, his sprouting queue sticking out 
straight from his Mandarin eap, his droll 
little faee and big eves filled with won- 
der and alarm at the fierce stare of the 
camera lens 

I could not buat feel what a merey it 
would be to hold his little head under 
water for two minutes. But under that 
tiny eap may be in embryo the general 
vho some day shall settle—the only way 
it ean be settled the heavy score against 
the nations who have consistently bullied 
and browbeaten poor, patient China. 

On the top of the swift tide came rush- 
ing, under sail and sweep, a sampan piled 
high with erates of live fowl. Heading 
obliquely across its course was another, 
hound for the opposite bank—all unmind- 
ful of impe nding danger. When the im- 
pact eame, the bow oar of boat number 
one left his stool in a neat if somewhat 
hurried back somersault, clearing the 
ether eraft, and landing with a plump 
among a half-dozen erates that released 
their squawking cont 
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A head with a trailing pigtail sput- 
tered much water and many bad words in 
a seream scareely less shrill than the 
startled cries of his feathered cargo. To 
the undisciplined delight of the water 
population, a sorry figure with a duck’s 
neck in one hand dragged with the other 
its dripping self aboard a rumpled craft. 


N the days of canvas 
Hong-Kong harbor 
was dotted with the 


“Flowery Flag” 





as the natives 
eall the Stars 
and Stripes and 


tall, well - groomed 

ships emptied th 
godowns on West Point of cargoes and 
regularly returned for more. There was 
just one in port, and like a last leaf sh 
lay floating where thousands of her kind 
had floated before her. 

How familiar her name seemed—I had 
seen her onee—“* EF. B. Sutton, Neu 
York,” on the ellipse of her handsome 
counter high above my head! The mate 
was at the ganzway that climbed her 
side, and passed the word forward that 
brought a few hands to hoist my loot 
aboard. And their talk was the patois 
ot South Street. 

Beneath the little skylight of the dark 
panelled cabin, the gray-hearded captain 
signed the quaint English bill of lading, 
and over a glass of ale I heard the story 
of many a fine passage she had made. 
He had been in her since she came of 
the stocks. 

It was something of a ceremony to th 
last of an illustrious line, for the Sutton 
was on her final voyage. Already sold, 
she was doomed on her return to New 
York to be eut down into a barge and 
follow a tug for the rest of her days 
packing coal on the coast. 

“She is a good ship, too,” the skipper 
said. moodily, “but the trade is gone. 
The tramp steamers have taken it.” 

We parted- the Sutton and I and 
next morning I left Hong-Kong. As we 
passed her solitary in the dawn, my mind 
harked back to the day of our first meet- 
ing at an East River wharf when she was 
in her prime some ten years before. Tler 
fluttering bunting and newly bent canvas 
caught my eye among the tangle of vard- 
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‘rossed spars, and I reached her berth 
ist before she sailed. 

A little knot of men were gathered 
ibout the pier-head—one of the owners, 


a clerk or two from the oftice, 


nsignee, 


boarding-house ecrimps, some barroom 
triends of the sailors, and the isual 
hangers-on when anvthing is doing on 
the water-front. An outward-bounder 


rail was delivering a maudlin 


the 


the 


, , 
strice 
qualifications of 


The tide w 


Walting tug re 


mental 
who woes To sea 
the 


a roar a cloud of 


running strong, and 


eased 1n pent-up steam 


Once more the anxious pilot and captair 
repeated their directions to men at the 
nes An order flew along the deek, and 

mate’ 


eame bellowing in answer the 


‘All ready 


forward, sir.” 


A man with an axe keen as a razor 
stood over the spring-line, his eve neve 
wing the master’s. The word was 


hand waved to the tug. and 


gently she was backed into the stream. 
The drunken sailors remarks were cut 
<hort, and for a few anxious moments 
the grip of the tide she backed the 
resisting tug till we feared she would 
il the bridge with her skysail poles. 
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But slowly she vielded to the tug 
persuasion, gathered way—and her voyage 
was beg nN 
The crowd melted away 1! empty 
South Street for it was atter hours 
and jeft alone, leaning on a bollard, | 
watched her that let evening as one 
by one she shook out her sails and was 
lost to view in the Lower Bay How | 
vished that I t were bound for China! 
VER the tatfrail f 
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the hurrving Ching 


/ for the last time 
I gazed at the mag 
hnincent harbor, its 
ships of war and 
galleons of trade, the 
mountain and the 
town still trying t 
scale the peak—all 
he dawning light and 
them with the China 
thing lacking, and noth 


transcendent 
S the pel alty ol travel 


t te 















































“The Little White Hin” 


BY MARGARET CAMERON 





Bn ohana 


I was ten o’clock of an August morn “ No—=air.” There as the slightes 


hip Somewhere near by a bee Was possible pase between the words. and a j 





buzzing, a locust shrilled not far the man noticed this he looked at her 
away, and hot flecks of sunlight filtered little more attentivels e 
through the elms and lay upon the grass. “ Oh—indeed?” he considered. “ And 


The tall, clean-shaven, flannel-elad man Miss Powell ?” 


: standing on the Fletchers’ veranda wiped “ Miss Pow’ll —sure she’s gon’ out, t 
the perspiration from his face, and rang She thrust a final clothes pin over tl 


augall When he had rung three times blouse she had been holding, and cam 

out eliciting any response, he re- toward him, speaking with a rich brogue. 

turned to the touring-car in which he ‘“ The both av thim’s gon’ out.” 

had come, and was about t step into it, * Oh really ¢” remarked the man. S| 

: vhen his attention was attracted by a glanced keenly at him, but his smile, a 
itter of white behind a hedge near the though encouraging, seemed wholl 


mack ot the hy 2c, and he str led around renuowus “it | am untortunate Will the 


io investigate it. Outwardly he was a_ be out long. do you know? 
| very ordinary sort of conventional, well- “Sure, that’s as it may be, but I 
dressed 5 ne man. with nothing to dis- thinkin’ they’ll not be back before lunch, 
tinguish him from others of his elass which is at wan. Will ye be waitin’ ?” 
lle found a iid hanging out some *“ No—no, certainly I can’t wait tl ’ 


nal 
filmy bh 8S, whicl evidently she had long.” 

‘ just vashed She yore no collar, her “ Faith, thev'll not ln comin’ bar 
t : . . . : ° » 

. waist was turned in at the neck, her soon, f’r Mrs. Fletcher wint off in 

. 


sleeves vere re lled ip almost To the ottimobile. and Miss Pow’'ll’s gon’ f’r ; 


shoulder, and there were wet spots on her long walk.” 
checked gingham apron. There was also “For a walk!” marvelled the mar i 
a smooteh on one side of her sauey nose, again wiping the perspiration from | } 
: but she was nevertheless a very pretty ace { 
girl, of which the man, after the manner “Sure, ‘tis hersilf’s the great walker,” i 
f his kind was instantly aware. Hk STi rather hastily explained “* Tlot : 
regarded her appreciative lv a moment be cold, rain or shine, “tis all wan t het : 


fore he spoke. Then said he, tentatively: She must be walkin’ some part o’ the da 
‘Good morning.” An’ this mornin’ says she to me, ‘IT 
The voung womat turned a ickly, still off fr a long alk, Mollw savs sh 
holding in place the garment she was him was her very worrds ‘I’m off f'1 
hanging. and stared at him with startled, a long walk,’ says she. An’ Mrs. Fletch 
black-lashed. blue-gray eves. The man tuk Mary an’ the baby wid her, ar 
1ited. but she did not speak, so he be- Annie’s away sick, an’ ‘tis Norah’s da 


-nincistaiti 


off, an’ so I’m here by mesilf intirel 
“T rang—three times, but no one That’s how ye didn’t get in.” 
“ame.” She averted her glance, and he “T see.” 
added tickly, almost apologetically, “B 
‘Of irse vou couldn’t be expected to thev’] 





ut av yve’re ‘a fri’nd o’ theirs, s 
1 be that sorry to be missin’ 
hear a bell out here.” although he knew ‘Tis dull enough they are her 
i that he had heard it distinctly from the “Oh, I'm. not a friend of theirs I : ‘ 
front veranda have never had the honor of meeting either 
No.” said the girl. “Of course not.” of them, and I have never even se - 
“Mrs Fletcher is not at home ?” Miss Powell but once.” F B 
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the answer, be 
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the chaufurr. can take it over whin they 
by Committ back 
‘Oh, verv well You ll not forget t 
ve the note to Mrs. Fletcher as soon 
she comes in’ It’s very important 
‘*Pade, Vil not torgit But how did 


mut that Miss Pow’ll was her 


tis the 


Why ?” 


great secret 1” 


“Ab, sure, she’s that tired o° feastin’ 
n’ fét’in’, she can searce abide the sight 
food or drink; an’ as f’r min She 
lapped her hands and turned aside her 
ead in a typically Irish gesture. 
‘F seem to be in Miss Powell’s con 
en he suggested, with that same 
raging, mMLCcHnuous smil 
In her « fidinee, is it? An’ why not, 
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I'd like to know? Sure, ‘tis her own maid 
| am.’ 

‘Oh, are 4 ladyv’s-maid ¢ 

1 am,” said she, dimpling. “* Wud 
ye be takin’ me fr the cook? Though, 


by the same token, ‘tisn’t as if I eudn’t.” 


‘IT can that! Whin there’s no timptin’ 
Miss Pow’ll’s appetite anny other way 
tis mesilf can always do it; though ‘tis 
om indade,” tossing her head, “that I 
me fingers wid it.” 

‘I+ see.” The man’s face was quit 
grave, but the corners of his eyes wrin 
kled with amusement * And—have you 
been with Miss Powell long?’ 

* Always | mane,” quickly, “iver 

nee | wint out to service at all, at all 
An’, by the same token, I’m the only maid 
he iver had. Sure, ‘tis only mesilf can 
to plaze he r, even to the 
vashin’ f her blooses.” She glanced 
hack at the clothes-lines. “ We suit wan 

other per-fect-ly 
That’s fortunate, isn’t it?’ He was 
smiling again mm “But Miss Powell 
tired, you sav? Particularly of men?” 

‘Ah!” Again the gesture. “ An’ most 
particularly o’ thim that writes.” Sh 
ole a misehi MS, upward glanee at 
him “* Molly” savs she to me * Molly, 
do ve niver marry a= scribblin’ man,’ 
avs she . The re’s phir tv o’ ral min in 
the worrld, says che, ‘an’ av there’s not 
ve'd far better die single, says she 

At this he laughed outright, and then 
regarding her quizzieally, continued: 

‘But she writes herself.” 

To be sure she does. By the same 
token, she trims her own hats an’ wears 
brace lets, but she'd not be earin’ greatly 
f'r the man that did.” 

“Ah? Then she considers literature 
properly a purely feminine pursuit, 
does she?” 

‘Not literature—popular fieshun. She 
has the greatest rispict—manny’s the 
time I’ve heard her say it—the greatest 
rispict f’r min that writes rale books. 
‘But Hivin defind me,’ says she, ‘ from 
the male persons that goes about to after- 


noon teas and preens thimsilves in the 


light of a bist-sill r. says she.” 
“QO-oh, I see!” said the man, as if a 
light had suddenly been granted him. “I 
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pired seraphim,’ sa 
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” but a little wh 


The man laughed again, and she join 


him merrily, the 
watched each other. 


while they covert 
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ill in her eve as she 


is Ss 
and innocently magu ring 
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he for 


u, Molly. Good morning.” 


tis a pity,” she sighed, till 
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meetin’ her at all, 


lay 


in her eye, 


after remimberin’, Mr. 7T1 
that we do be goin 


indoubtedly the reason that 


returned. “ (ood 


Mr. Tro-owbridge,” 


returning immediately 


back after he had 


inserutable smile. 


Dinsmore has arranged her di 
to-morrow night—Wednesday 
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to he r 


’ 
ste py (i 


waiting car, but the hedge hid 


from sight, and he drove away, still 


ur o’clock the next afternoon 


along a shady stretch of road 
n the Fletch rs’, but he 
nger smiling. 
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the same car, was whiz 
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wa I 


He frowned instead, and 
his seat behind the wheel, 
taring moodily ahe ad, absorbed and in 


eved 


that familiar wid it 


“ There’s nobo 












vt Mr. Tro-owbridge!” 


niver ve knowed ye, 


Ye must have heen 


d imits to nade thim 
e this.” 
( I’ve been chasing 
the countryside.” 
h anny r?” 


nd drew hearer him, 


put salt on their tails. 
er hand.” 

ng that will 

an, Molly?” 


on be eein’ f'r versilf, 


Her slight drawl 
nphasized his name. 


the dinner-party.” 


onder if she is? You 


in ¢ vailable and 


vou, Molly?” 


TOs yomnan received a 


ng her father had 


/ 


vas dying, and she’s gone, 


tind somebody to take 
won't be any dinner. 
been chasing a cook.” 
got annv?”’ she half 


Q pply mvself with 
irned 


‘Faith, ’tis little salt wud avail ye wid 


' 
village ?” 

to be had there.” 
borrow M4 Sure, Mrs. 


have fri’nds wud lind 
"a cook the night, wid the 
dinner-party an’ all.” 
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man thim times 
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stantly returned, wi 


Time was whit 


romance hs savVvs she . 


to-wear, manufactured by 


‘7 


ipt in nate piles 


down opinions’ say 


mit Ten, I thir “Seg 


She meditative 


th her ¢ fora n 


at him with a 


a pity min has no 


d Sure. no ginth 


d disapp int a lady 
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as some 


I think are dead.” 


mace their own 
e was inter- 
have romances read 


vholesale a 


on a shilf.” says she, 


n Isle an’ hand Wi 
s she.” Ter spark 


ling upward glat ce eneounte red a steady 


raze that should hav 
the amusement in i 
gy a dangerous yp 


he r guare 


e warned her, despite 


that she was press 


int and must be on 


Nevertheless, with a little. 
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Come er to Mrs. Dit 
tl ! and cook tl 
I will no/!” said sh 
think you will,” he return 


Think of her predi 


and no dinner. I ‘ 


ng lady to driss.” 7 
t she dress herself—onee ?” 
e, she was coin’ as a fri’n 
d r hersilf, but since she doesn ; 
Mrs. Dinsmore an’ ’tis as ; ( 
r she’s t, she'll be wantin’ « 
tintion An’, by the same tok« ; 


Tro-owbridgy I 


nless you cook it there won't 
Vt forget that, Molly.” 


no guest of honor. Don’t | p 
that, Mr. Tro- 


owbridge.” ; ! 








ee ; . 4% 
Tail not! \ 
right Just as ve sav, of cours ' 









Hle turned half away, a1 





priad party or 
l, going to crank 
d like nothing 
into 1 plac be- 


her embroidered 
: * Dressed up 
There is a 

then 2” 


lack o”’ lads, Mr. 


to notice thim.” 


replied, 
putting on more 
ained steadily in 
spoke again until 
the road, when he 
ddenly to the left. 


. Tis the wrong 


Apparently he did not 


rand Miss Powell.” 








slightly over the 
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wheel, peering through his goggles at the 
way ahead, without noticing her protest. 
She touched his arm, ealli again, “Tis 


the wrong road we’re on intirely!” 
‘What's that, Molly?” he asked, slow- 
ip a little to lking easier. 


ing make tal 
“Sure, ve tuk 


turn back 


|: le teh rs’ 


the wrong 
it the road to the 
* No,” he composed|y admitted, “it is 
not. This is the road to th 
Then he looked at 
‘But I’m not goin’ to 
she declared. 
“Oh yes, you are, 


Dinsmores’.” 
he r and smile d. 
Dinsmores’ !’ 


Molly! 
going to cook that dinner.” 
“"*Dade, an’ I’m not! 
o’ man are ye, annyhovw 
Let Tre out 0’ this!” 
‘Not at all. Now, 
Molly, or foolish Ni 
Nothing’s goin 
that vou are going to eook that dinner.” 
* Stop th car, | sav!” For 
smiled at her, meeting her in- 
full of 


“ sure, 


You are 


What manner 


¢ Stop the car! 


don’t be frightened, 
\body’s going to hurt 
you. ig to happe n—except 
answer 
he mere ly 
steady 


dignant raz with 


amused but 


eves, 
purpose. 
will!” she threatened. 
was the pleasant 
won't. If 
hall vell and wave my arms, and peopl 
will the th 
second-girl, somewhat intoxicated and out 
Chey might 
don’t think 


unwavering 
I can seream—an’ | 
l'o be 


response, * but vou 


sure Vv l ean,” 
vou do, I 
think we’re chautleur and 
arrest us, 
like 


for a joy-ride 
though—and I 
that, Molly ‘a 

‘Av they did, ’twould be a fine pickk 
vou’d be findin’ in, Mr.—” sh 
hesitated, and their glances clashed he- 
fore she drawled , 

“Maybe. But I’m a man, and 
not. Remember that before 

“Ye’re a brute!” she snapped. 

“Oh. undoubtedly. But one must risk 
something in every adventure, and—I 
sha’n’t scream if I’m caught, Molly.” 

i idea of a 


Sure, *tis versilf’s the 


you'd 


versilf 


Tro-owbridge !’ 
your 


you scream. 


‘TI suppose ’tis yer jo-oke, 
Mr. Tro-owbridge! 
great humorist!” 
Slt We a 
he retorts d, unmoved. 
“What do ve mane 
“ It 


roung 


joke, it’s vours, not mine,” 
by that ?” 

was 
and earry off a cook. 
the 
but still 


This isn’t exactly 


it will serve verv well.” 
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a bright suggestion of yours, 
woman, that T should raid a castle 


‘ prancing steed ” you recommended, 
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littl ral 


‘()-oh! ~ that’s vi 





| hat’s rh 


‘In plain 


game, cheert 


vords, Molly, you are bei: 
sdnapped—for enulinary 
indade 

‘Faith, ‘tis a large order yve’ve tak 
Mr. Tro-owbridge!” 

‘Perhaps. But I 
hetween us, we'll 
Roberta Powell that 


have not entirely 


p Irposes sid 


= Kidnapped, she SCOTT 


think that 
even M 
of chivah 


that ther ; 


rather 
CONN nes 


the 


Pt the lnc Deltas Dall fie Ratios 


days 
and 
inder the sun.” ! 
eall it! This?’ 

“ Certainly To be sure, I stopp 
short of the assault 
but I’m a 


passed, 
is something new 

‘Chivalry, vy 
and battery 


and 


ggested, merciful 


ma 


the occasion hardly seemed to wa 


rant it Besides, finesse is always s 
1 rior to foree, Molly. in th lon I 

But no man--no real man vit] 

pointed glance “wonld hesitate at kis 
napping, if disappointing a lady we 
the alternative.” 


Av’ ve’re thinkin’ 
Pow’ll wid this? 


ly eatching he r 


} \ 

the words. ; | 

‘T was thinking,” gently, of 1 
friend Mrs. Dinsmore.” 

She bit her lip, and a gleam that mig! 
have been anger, or inspiration, or suy ; I 
pressed mirth danced in her eye. Pr j 
ently she spoke again, but cajolingly. } 

‘Ah, sure, Mr. Tro-owbridge, ’tis n ; 
fr a gintleman like versilf to be getti 
a poor girrl into trouble, an’ losin’ her { 
good place. Ye’ve had yer joke—an’ I’ 


not denyin’ ’tis a good wan. Let mé | 

now, sor, back to me young lady. Sur 

ye said ye’d take me home.” t 
“Mrs. Dinsmore’s is home to me, at a 


present. 

“ An’ is that 
silf a gintleman! 
than a lie!” 

‘You suggested 
challenged. 
the gam 

No, sor, av ye 
} 


mint! An’ yer ; { 
Faith, ’tis little bette: 


vhat ve 


Molly,’ 


sport an 


this vourself, 
he 7 Now be a 


play 


sD A i EF 


roguish!| 

again. “J lave mintioned that y 

might kidnap a cook, but I said nothi: 

at all, at all, about a lady’s-maid.” t 
‘A technicality, Molly, a 

The that 

cook and you will eook.” 


“That I'll not! 


plaze,” 


may 


mere te ec} 


nicality. point is you ca 





Ye may lock me 








see 


a ee 
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an’ chain me to 
I'll not cook!” 
Molly! 


lady 


how, 
Tle re is a 
euests coming to 
’ two bist-sillers !” 

» best-sellers.” 

* thim ‘Il not 


Oniy wan ¢ 

} ré " 

‘Neither of them will be 
here—nobody will be ther 

here n't be any dinner 


ou help us out.” 
“ Ah, ‘tis hilp ve’re talkin’ 
is it? Hilp ve, indade! 
An’ me picked out o’ th 
id like a fish out o’ the 
r, widout so 
‘By yer lave!’ 
t? Huh!” 
‘ But Molly. 
You’re far too nice a girl to 
et a lot of people be dis 


inted just 


} 
niess \ 


much as 
Hilp ye, is 


will, 


Vou 


for lack of 


a little consideration from 
you And it 
} else. 


‘Sure, ve must 


isn’t as if there were an) 
There’s only vou.” 
Lrish 
that 
can’t 


blood in 
smooth! 
fool 


havi 
er veins, yer tongue’s 
But Ill have ve 
me, Mr. Tro-owbridge!” 


“Oh, I’m quite sure of that.” He 


know ye 


was 


vatching her again with that same in 
nt, humorous look. ‘ But—you’re no 
juitter, are you? }e a sport and play 


the game.” 

For a moment she met his gaze square- 
ly, each measuring the other’s strength. 
Then she gave her head a decisive little 
toss, and said: 

oV ry good, sor. Ill do that same.” 

‘ You’ll—what?” He 
taken aback by his victory. 

“ll ‘ play the game,’ Mr. Tro-owbridge. 


seemed rather 


An’ on yer own hid be all that comes 
wv it!” 

‘You mean-—” 

“Sure, I mane just what T say. T'll 


rl hilp ve out.” No 


vord ean convey the scorn of her manner. 


‘play the game.’ 


‘An’ Tll wash me hands of annything 


that comes after.” 

‘You—you don’t think anything very 
serious is likely to result?” 

‘T endn’t say, sor.” 


“Well, of course—” He 


seemed to be 
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WHITE 





HIN.” 





I'VE NO TIME 1 PALAVER GO ‘WAY wWID YE!" 
floundering in rather deep water. “I 
don’t want to | don’t want you to do 


anything you really don’t want to, Molly. 
I thought I might persuade you—” 

“Ah? ’Tis persuasion now, is it? A 
little back *twas chivalry, an’ before that 
' ! By the 
there, ve’ll be 
I pursued ye!” 


twas kidnappin’ same token, 


hefore we’re riddy to swear 


“No, I won’t. And to prove it, I'll 
turn around now, if you say the word, 
and take you 

’Tis too late f’r all that, sor. I’ve 


given me worrd,” her eyes narrowed and 
she spoke with deliberate emphasis, “ an’ 
the rll 


I'll kape it in spite o’ divil! 































‘ , ‘ versilf will 
wkon, Mr Pro-owbridge wid Miss 





A mile or two more slipped beneath 


them, he turning once or twice mean- 
while to glance at her q izzically and a 
little curiously Finally he broke th 
lene ving 


‘Were very near the Dinsmore place 
‘Are we so?’ in ominous calm from 


Chere is still time 

‘Oh, play the game, Mr. Tro-owbridge! 

Be a sport an’ play the game!” 

‘Oh, very well,” said he. 

‘Wan thing, an’ wan only, I have to 
sk o” ve 

“ Anything, of course,” he murmured, 
turning in at a gateway 

“Tl ask ve to remimber that, as long 
as I’m stayin’ here, 'm a cook, not a 
ladv’s maid : 

* Certainiy 1 found you in the vil- 
lage But won't vour—won’t the fam- 
ily be anxious about vou, if vou don’t 
return ?” 

‘Sure, that’s part o’ the ‘game’ wid 
which I have nothin’ to do at all, at all. 


‘Wan must risk something in ivery ad 


venture,’ Mr. Tro-owbridge.” she taunted, 
and smiled to see him winee. 

A moment later he stopped the ear 
near the back of a pleasant country 
residence, and she sprang out without 
waiting for his help. 

‘Tl find Mrs. Dinsmore and tell her 
vou re here,” he suggested. 

‘Spare yersilf that trouble, Mr. Tro- 
owbridac I prefer to meet the madam 
alone 

‘Oh, very well,” he said again, but he 
sat looking after her until she had dis 
appeared within the hous Then he 
arched his brows and whistled softly. 

Half an hour later, young Mrs. Dins- 
more sought him, where he sat smoking 
on the veranda 

“Wizard!” she eried. “ Where did you 
get that woman ?” 

“Ts she all right?” he ventured, eying 
her somewhat apprehensivels 

“ All right ? She’s more than that! 
She’s so preternaturally bright and good 
that I’m perfectly sure this is black 
magic, and that she'll presently dis 
integrate hefore my very eyes and dis- 
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\ ~ irt, are ve ?”’ T ered " 
‘Oh, be a sport, Mr. Tr 
the game! Play 


disapyx are d, a d 


1 | to the front veranda, 
p o! hi ent 
; her pai arrived late, and 
her guests were assembled 
t descended to tl drawing 
Some one spoke to Mr. and Mr 
m ec tell Bekatatasy of 
t Miss Powell, appar not 
he interrupt kept on alone 
S 1 slender, erect little person 
th d hair, black-lashed, blue-gra 
< los ( nose and he rt 
nite | I 
Mr Dinsmore, espying her, gasped 
libl nd stood as near agape as a 
g t] mat ean staring at her ay 
proaching guest of honor, who contracted 
er bi s hair’s breadth and shook her 
d ever so slightly at the hostess 
It’s ll this retched girl’s fault that 
‘re late.’ eried Grace Fletcher, over- 
g her friend ‘She went for a 
d got lost—but of cours 1 


greet. the new 
conversation 
( | letechers, leaving the two women 
he moment. 


Am I asleep or crazy ” whispe red one. 


Neither. Be careful!” warned th 
e! vhile her seeking glance touched 
: ‘ ter another of the company and 
{ n hastily s ght again 
3 Ther 1 are—! But how—? 
Fi Wl ? Oh, T don’t understand!” 
; ‘But ho, in the name of Heaven, is 





1° 





” 
tehe n now? 





WHITE TIN 





P I] tl r little intonat 
caused the | to glanee quick] t 
her before prompting 
But this is Mr. Myrice 
Hk as a ve} rdinary rt of con 
ventional vell-di sed, vell- mannered 
young man, tall and clean-shaven, with 
thing to disti h him, outwardly, 
rom hundred other f his class; bu 
s she glanced up at him the gleam in 
Roberta Powell’s eves faded » bewilde 
ment, every shack of expression was 
wiped from het ce, and she presentec 
blank mask to the politely smiling gaz 
of a man she had never seen befor 
QO] really 7” she Itered, to break 
the silence that fell upon them ‘Are 
1 really Forbes Mvrick ?” 
You are evident surprised Th 
man seemed erta whether to b 


That 
oh, Mr. Myrick! 
Do please forgive me,” the phrases came 
een little gusts of glee- 


imply eouldn’t happen! 


You see, ] the l ht vou were 
] 


some body 


else At least I thought somebody els 
s—well, at any rate, I had no idea 

that l ere \ rself, and I’m so glad 
sO Ver glad tl} if \ ire! 

Myrick still looked a little bewildered 
but here was obviously cause for com 
nlacence, 30 he smiled down iIpon he r 

nd constructed something subtly com 


Other peopl wer 
wed, and 
laughed 


women in 


plimentary in reply. 
brought toe her and_ introd 
through it all he talked 
and watched the doors 

outnumbered the 


and 
The 
the room men by one 


at the same 


hall 


and 
the 


Dinner was announced, 


time there entered from a de- 
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ling and triumpha 
though it was, lurk 


a quality as far 





moved from inditt 
ence as it was fr 
welcoming warmth 

‘I think I’ve ne 
had the pleas iré 
meeting Mr. Tr 
bridge before,” Si 
she, smoothly. - 
nobody told me 
had a brother, M 
Dinsmore.” 

“Oh, really?” dry 
returned the host 
whose quick glane : 
Peter had been n , 
vith a reassuring tw 
kk] “He's a_ sort 
jack-in-the-box, gi) 
to sudden appearat 
and he chose to ma 
one here, most nex 
pectedly, yesterda 





morning “4 
“Which was fort 

nate for me, as I sho 

have been loath to m 





this opportunity,” s 
, Trowbridge, — watchir , 
q the girl. . 
rf ' At that mom ; 2 

: SHE LI BE AT Bat HARBOR NEXT WEEK Dinsm _ ° — / a 

; offering his arm 

Miss Powell, and they — | ’ 

jected young man. Ile stopped short in’ led the way to the dining-room. Tr 
the doorway, seeing her, and a curious bridge was seated midway down the lo1 : 
expression, compounded of many com- table, on the same side as Robert 
plex emotions, strengthened in his fac and making conversation bet ween ther . 
as he crossed to where she stood. impossible, and so successfully did s : 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Dinsmore, looking evade him atter they returned to a 
about the room, had exclaimed: drawing-room that it was only when . 
“Why, where’s Peter? He seems to party was about to break up that he s | 
have disappeared. Is it possible he doesn’t ceeded in cornering her where she co . 
know—Peter! Oh, here you are!” dis- not escape. 7 
covering him at her elbow. “ Miss Pow- “Miss Powell,” he began, “ skill ; 
ell, my brother, Mr. Trowbridge. Oh, I untying Gordian knots is part of tl | 

| forget! You need no introduction—or do necessary equipment of a novelist, a1 ‘ i 





you ?” Her laughter gave place to per- though. as we've never met before, I Te 
plexity as she glanced from one to the some hesitation in approaching you i 
other. Her brother was regarding the this matter, [ should like to present 


pethibe, Stnmtiee 


girl with an intent, humorous look, be- hypothetical problem for your solving.” 
hind which glowed something deeper and “Why hypothetical?” she asked. 
warmer, and he seemed to be holding “John Stuart Mill says there are z 


SS fied 


himself in check, as if waiting for his other limits to hypotheses than those 
cue, while in Roberta’s manner, spark- the human imagination,’ and as this eas 























tobert 


are 


those 
his eas 














THE LITTLE 





ear outside all ordinary bounda 


perhaps it ean best be presented 
hypothesis.” 

‘Oh.” with a shrug, “if you’re going 
be academic!” 

Very well, then,” he 
; trving to be literary, but if you don’t 


retorted. “I 


that. let’s get right down to brass 

5. Llow did you do 4 

Quite simply,” was the cold reply. 
[ asked Mrs. Dinsmore to allow me to 


phone to my’ sister, to allay her nat- 


ral anxiety when I did not return, and 
the telephone was out of order, she 
ry kindly offered to send a note by 
he chauffeur. I then wrote to Mrs. 
telling her that I had taken 
» wrong turn and arrived here, finding 
Mrs. Dinsmore suddenly bereft of her 
kk. 4 asked her to send her own car 
Mrs. Howard’s cook, who would leave 


Ile tcher, 


at the gate here, where it would wait 

r me. The woman slipped in, I gave 
her the instructions I had received from 
Mrs. Dinsmore, slipped out, and drove 
home. You see, it was very simple.” 

‘When did this woman arrive ?” 

‘About an hour after I did.” 

‘ And all this time I have been grilling 
n torment,” he protested, “ imagining 
vou out there in that stifling kitchen this 

veltering day, just because you wouldn’t 
give in!” 

‘Imagining me! Then you knew? 
You didn’t know!” 

‘Know? Of course I knew, from the 
very first minute yesterday morning. 
Did you think I really meant to coerce 

cook? Do you think I normally go 
about kidnapping Irish girls and chain- 
ing them to the wheel? What do you 
take me for?” 

‘I took you—-for Mr. Forbes Myrick,” 
she admitted, and laughed a little. 

Then—I’m forgiven?” He bent for- 


ward to see into her eyes, whereupon she 
gave him a full view of them alight and 
lefiant, the while she demanded: 
‘Does it seem to you so much less 
. thing to kidnap me and chain me 
a wheel ?” 
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WHITE HIN.” 
‘Ah, but you had it in your own hands 
Who weet this game ?” 

‘Oh, son of Adam!” she scoffed. 

“ Apparently Adam had a few daug! 
ters, too,” he intimated. “ By the way, 
does mechanical engineering impress you 
as being a man’s work? A real man’ 
work ? 

“Why?” she parried, but her eyes 
gan to dance. 

‘Because it happens to be my work 
and I want to know.” 
talk shop, Mr. Trow- 


bridge—first mine and then yours 


‘Do you alway $s 


“Tt doesn’t seem anything like em- 
broidery or knitting-work, does it?” he 
anxiously persisted. 

‘Might one suggest that it sounds a 
little—-what shall I say? Heavy?” 

‘Brutal, eh? That’s all right!” Tle 
took a long breath of exaggerated relief, 
and she made a little movement as if to 
step past him. “ No, not yet,” he said 
She looked up, to meet the intent, humor- 
ous, purposeful gaze she had encountered 
before, but now it had in it certain lights, 
before which her own glance fell. “ Tell 
me first when I may come to see you?” 

“Sure, we do be goin’ away come 
Thursday, Mr. Tro-owbridge,” was the 
laughing but slightly unsteady reply. 

That’s to-morro’.” 

‘Yes, I know. But you remember my 
jack-in-the- ten proclivities. Won’t you 
let me come 

That aendaite —on which of me you 
would come to see,” she lightly evaded, 
her color a little heightened by the ear- 
nestness in his tone. “ Choose.” 

The novelist is very brilliant,” he 
told her, slowly, “and Molly is utterly 
bewitching, but of the trinity that is you, 
neither of these is the one that attracts 
me most. What would you say if I 
should ask you to show me—the ‘little 
white hin’?” He was smiling, but he 
finished very softly indeed, and there was 
a palpitant pause. 

“She'll be at Bar Harbor next week,” 
she breathed, all in one laughing gasp, 


and fled. 



















BY EDWARD 
merit Profe r at the New Yor! 


HIS is the simple story af 3. Bt. P.. 
whom we will eall Farmer John, 
blind from birth, who had all the 
machinery of vision, except for a pair of 
cataract lenses which ecurtained the world 
from his healthy retinas like ground- 
glass pebbles. These were removed by 
Dr. James L. Minor when the man was 
forty years old, and he then first learned 
to see. It will be a question which half 
of Farmer John’s life drama—his years in 
darkness or in light—is the more interest- 
ing. For before his eyes were opened he 
had acquired a marvellous skill with his 
other senses; he could almost rival the 
homing pigeon in direction sense, follow a 
spoor like a hound, trade horses with the 
best of David Harums, tel! the color of 
horse or mule, and that of hosiery, 
worsteds, and searfs. 
This man was well developed, healthy, 
1ick-witted, shrewd, and, we may say, ob- 
servant though uneducated. He aequired 
a moderate competence as a farm laborer; 
could eut wood, mall rails, split shingles, 
and pick cotton, often eighty-five pounds 
a day. He wove baskets, gathered rush 
from the Louisiana swamps, and meshed 
new bottoms in chairs which had been 
worn through by lazier fellows. He 
learned to pick, shuck, and assort corn 
and pull fodder. He felled trees and 
split two hundred rails a day. He built 
rail fences after the “worm ” was laid— 
his eve less senses could not line a sur- 
veyor’s plot without running a string 
from one corner-stone to another. Farmer 
John did what many a man with five 
senses and little sense had failed to do— 
he earned and bought a forty-acre farm, 
clearing half, which he cultivated with 
the hearty aid of his wife and five chil- 
dren. What family would not work un- 
der the influence of such noble industry! 
He could not use the plough or hoe, for 
the ploughman must look ahead and the 
man with the hoe must know “ pussly ” 
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Age of Forty 


AYERS, M.D 
nic Medical School and H 
irom cabbage. He “ specialized” wit 


his neighbors, picking their cotton whi 
they ploughed and hoed his fields. H 
was a rare sportsman, following tl] 
hounds afoot after opossums, coon 
ond even foxes. He was usually at th 
finish, often got the brush, and alwa 
knew the way home. 

We wonder that the sparrow - haw! 
flitting with great speed through t 
thicket, does not bump its head and fal 
senseless to the ground. Sut bird’s ev 
make very quick change in _ focu 
Farmer John ran after the hound 
through thicket and brush and wood 
without bumping, and he had no ey 
to guide him. When he walked dow 
the hospital hall they placed obstructi: 
chattels in his path, but he turned asi: 
and touched none of them. After mai 
turns through the streets of the unt 
miliar city of Memphis, and the hal 
and offices of the hospital, when ask 
which way lay home he correctly poin 
to the south. 

It seems rational to state that Farn 
John’s sense of direction was occult 
The sun by day; the stars and moor 
and drift of clouds by night; the gre 
moss on the sunless side of trees; tl! 
bend of trees before prevailing wind: 
the trend of streams; the “lay of t) 
land,” paths, broken twigs; the cip! 
language of the winds that tells mu 
of the ozone of the hills; the moistu 
of seas, earth scent of the lowlands, ar 
chill of the upper air; the bearing 
birds and animals, and many unlisté 
signs that Leatherstocking would hai 
understood, aid normal men of the wood 
And I wish I could complete the list | 
naming which of these and whatever e! 
are sensed by the homing pigeon wh 
it rises in the air, circles about 
moment. and then darts away with 
erring aim for the cote that may be hu 
dreds of miles afar. Often, when hunt 
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g coons, opossums, or foxes at night, 
companions of Farmer John “ tried 
lose him,” but could not succeed. In 
et, he occasionally heaped coals of fire 
their obfuscated heads by leading 
em home when they were lost. On one 
easion, after spending half the night 
asing a fox, he and his companions, 
having lost direction, disagreed about 
They went their way and he went 
He went straight home, arriving at 
on. They wandered away from home 
until reaching a railroad, which set them 
right, they returned only at evening. 
[f anything in this world seems wholly 
r the service of eyes it is colors. 
Whether they flash iridescently from 
bubble or dewdrop or opal, or glow in 
the living coals, or stain green the knees 
stumbling youngsters, or hold true 
the bottom of a pot of paint, they 
are all intangible reflections—vibratory 
waves of light, sensations only in the 
brain’s centres of sight. Yet Farmer John 
learned to recognize colors in worsteds, 
hosiery, and scarfs with more accuracy 
than most men are capable of who are 
color-blind, and he could not use his eyes. 
He could not recognize the color of eyes 
nor the blue of streams and lakes, for 
they were not to be touched. He started 
: country store—which differs from a de- 
partment store mainly in size; and with 
the aid of his wife sold stockings, woollen 





skeins, bandannas, and occasionally neck- 
ties; and as the most brilliant and ele- 
mental colors sold best, he had touch- 
color lessons of the most kindergarten 
form. Through constant practice under 
his faithful wife’s guidance, he learned 
that certain sensations (which he could not 
name) when handling goods meant red, 
green, yellow, blue, as the color might be. 
This acquired skill brought a double 
reward, as many people “ shopped ” just 
to see the miracle. His success as a 
clerk of colors was not due to his wife’s 
arrangement of the goods on the shelves, 
as he would correctly replace the well- 
shuffled goods after a shopper had done 
her worst. 
Farmer John ranked among his neigh- 
ors as shrewd and successful at swap- 
ping horses. He could pick out a black, 
white, bay, roan, or sorrel horse or mule, 
and tell the age by feeling the relative 
hardness of the animal’s eyelids as well 
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as some others do by looking at the teeth. 
Scent and sound aided him in this work. 
Dark animals emanate stronger odors 
than light ones. Lameness or pecul- 
larity in gait was detected with the 
animal in motion. Health, spirits, en- 
ergy, blindness, balkiness, kicking, all 
came to the knowledge of this blind Sher- 
lock. He would have scorned the use of 
a clinical thermometer. 

When first told he might gain his 
sight by an operation he replied, “T do 
not care to see.” Was this the retort 
of habit, contentment, fear of pain, or 
contempt of sight which had allowed a 
blind man to lead seeing men home ? 

After repeated urging, with a germi 
nating curiosity, he promised a friend 
that he would visit a doctor. He “ wanted 
to see his wife,” who he believed was 
most beautiful. Finally consulting Dr 
James L. Minor, professor of dise: 


ses 
of the eye, at Memphis, Tennessee, he 
repeatedly “balked” before permitting 
the surgeon to remove the cataract lens 
from the left eye. He “couldn’t stand 
pain,” he was unwilling to lie in bed, to 
have his eyes bandaged, and, as a last 
stand, “Can I smoke?” “ No!” 

“That settles it; give me my hat, I 
am going home. Why did I come here, any- 
way? I never heard of so much trouble 
in my life just about getting to see.” 

Through cocaine and without pain his 
lenses were safely removed, and for the 
first time in forty vears the retinas that, 
through a slight transmission of light, had 
been kept from absolute starvation and 
loss of function, were flooded with a mov- 
ing picture—the kindly face of the sur- 
geon privileged to open these blind eyes. 

“TI see!” exclaimed the patient. 
“ What?” “Your face, doctor. I 
know it is your face because that’s 
where your voice comes from.” 

“And I see your hand and arm,” he 
said, swinging his own arm, and ex- 
plaining that he knew this because they 
were attached to the body. 

Dr. Minor further describes the case 
as follows: “Some of my confréres at 
the hospital and the Sister Superior were 
invited in to see him, and to allow him 
to get impressions of other people 
through his new sense of sight. He 
looked at each intently and with great 
interest, but made few comments further 
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than to ask if all women were like the 
Sister. (He told me later that he wished 
to get some idea of how women looked, 
and that if his wife looked like the 
Sister he would leave her.) Asked if he 
would like to see himself, ‘ I sure 
would,’ was his eager reply. ‘I ain’t 
as pretty as I thought I was,’ he said, 
and there was visible disappointment in 
his face. He was shown, but not allowed 
to touch, an apple; and when pressed to 
say what he thought it was, said, ‘ It 
might be an apple, because it’s round 
like an apple and it’s striped red and 
green like an apple. This was the first 
time colors were seen, and they were cor- 
rectly recognized and named. 

“ When given opportunity to see horses 
and cows and farm implements, he seem- 
ed grateful that they appeared as he had 
known them, except that they were only 
one-third their natural size. He had 
learned nothing of perspective. Seeing 
a pug-dog, he said: ‘It’s a mighty 
strange-looking dog, with its tail curled 
up in a bow-knot over its back. All the 
dogs I ever knew kept their tails between 
their legs ’—a habit of the hound when 
petted. Sitting in the park he beheld a 
peacock, which began strutting toward 
him. ‘TI was scared,’ he afterward told 
me. ‘The thing looked like it was mak- 
ing for me, and I got up and cut for new 
quarters, and only came back after John 
[his guide] finished his laugh and told 
me what the thing was.’ 

“While in my office a patient was an- 
nouneed who had a very pretty little 
girl, gaudily dressed with colored plaids 
and ribbon, really a beauty. P was 
asked if he wanted to see something 
pretty. He assented, and I had the child 
brought in while his attention was di- 
rected elsewhere. ‘ What is this? I ask- 
ed. ‘I don’t know; but it sure is pretty. 
It is the prettiest thing I ever saw. 
What is it, anyway ”’ 

“He could not be made to say what 
‘it’ was until allowed to touch the child, 
when, with keen disappointment in his 
voice and countenance, he said, ‘ Shucks, 
it’s only a girl!’ 

“From the time when his eyes were 
unbandaged and he had exclaimed, ‘I 
can see!’ he became a changed man. His 
one object in life was ‘to see.” There 
was a complete reversal in his behavior 
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from the former one of indifference and 
objection to operation to a readiness t 

follow my suggestions as the laws of 

his life.” 

When the eyes of Farmer John had 
sufficiently recovered from the remova 
of their lenses, having been kept is 
their accustomed darkness by bandagi 
Dr. Minor initiated his untrained ey 
and the visual centres of his brain 
the exercise of vision by various ea 
ful tests. 

Here was a shrewd adult brain, wit 
all the manifold bits of knowledge tha 
forty years must bring to it, which px 
haps had learned to think, to imagin 
in measures of sound, touch, taste, an 
scent only, about to play with a toy 
strange to it as is an aeroplane to 
baby. All that you and I have sul 
consciously acquired- found in our pr 
session before we realized it—of pe 
spective, of dimension, of bas-relief, 
reflection and illumination, of lum 
nosity and color, of opacity, translucenc; 
and transparency, of yielding and w 
yielding qualities, of smoothness an 
roughness, friction, iridescence, and m: 
tion, he now acquired consciously an 
in constant comparison with knowledg: 
which his other senses had brought him 

He was shown a round ball and 
square box. What were their shap« 
He “could not tell without getting h 
hands on them.” Yet his third effort w: 
successful. He “took a good look, 
closed his eyes, and, after a few m 
ments, said he thought it (the box) wa 
square and the other object round. Hi: 
had to fit these strange contour sens: 
tions of sight to familiar forms of toucl 
He had to imagine his fingers movin 
over these objects—all on curves wit 
the ball; and on flat surfaces, straig! 
lines, angles, and points on the box. Th: 
first lesson over, his eyes were put 
bed until the next day. 

The second lesson was on size. “ Ho 
long is one foot?” He showed this cor 
rectly with his hands on his walking 
stick; but when a stick twelve inche 
long and one inch thick was shown hi: 
at a distance of a few feet, he said 
was four inches long and the size of hi 
little finger. Handed the stick, he quic] 
ly corrected his mistake. At anoth 
time, as previously mentioned, he wun- 
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and ani- 


visional trick of perspec- 


timated the size of 
s. But the 
e soon ceased to trip him. To state 
umber of objects held before 
It took four or five 


men 


him 
a great puzzle. 


learn to 
five, but 


als to count one, then two, 


finally he could not count 

nd five. 
Shown the variously colored skeins of 
rsteds used by eye specialists in test- 
color vision, Farmer John named the 


vellows, greens, and blues correctly, 
h with some hesitation; and desig- 
" light 7 


named colors cor- 


ed intermediate shades as 


‘dark.” To have 
rectly the first time his eyes beheld them 
and Dr. Minor and others with him 
re in a position to know positively 
he did 


have experienced the individualized sen- 


it would seem that he must 
ations of colors when blind. This ques- 
tion will be considered. Says Dr. Minor: 
“ Ag as I had finished 

lor perception, he told me he had sup- 
nosed there were only two kinds of peo- 
ple the whites and the negroes, the 
former white and the latter black; that 
e knew me to be a white man, and yet 


soon testing his 


my face was not white when compared 


with my shirt front. When he saw a 
negro the contrast between the black 
in and the whites of his eyes and 


his white teeth appealed to him strange- 
ly. He said ‘the negro looked as if he 
was frightened.’ ” 

Shown a 


close 


tumbler, on 
hesitatingly 


glass 
scrutiny he named it a 
drinking-glass, because “the shape was 
that of a tumbler, outlining it by move- 
ments of the hand; and he knew it was 
glass because he could see through it.” 
In all his observations he had to close 
his eyes and handle the objects in his 
touch-founded imagination before nam- 


ing them. He had to translate visual 


ensations, with which he had _ not 
earned to think, into tactile sensa- 
tions, in which “language” he was 


customed to 
pictures. 


think —to make mental 
Many people educated in the 
English system of weights and measures, 
when learning the metric system in after- 
life, must mentally compare a litre with 
a quart, a metre with a yard, ete., to 
“get away from the book” 
the system. 


and master 


Having thus briefly described the 
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salient features in the remarkable 


John, 


whom by a 


sense-organ biography of Farmer 


a complete pen picture of 


close observer would have been of great 
indulgs ih a 


this 


scientific interest, let us 
little 
culiar abilities. 

Dr. Minor says: 
colors, he (the patient) had no ex- 
planation to have I. It is 
pronounced 
were correctly recognized the first 


speculation over man’s pr 


‘As to his perception 
. 
otter nor 


simply a fact that colors 

tim 
they were seen, without previous visual 
knowledge or cultivation, by an eye forty 
vears old.” 

Doubtless not only the explanation of 
how this man reeognized colors at first 
sight, but how he recognized them when 
blind, are the pivotal points of interest 
to every reader of this article. 

Medical literatur 
of one 


records a few cases 
sense doing the work of another, 
more especially that of “sight audition ” 
or experiencing the sensations of colors 


when hearing music. Recorded eases of 


‘touch vision” have not been found, 
although we occasionally hear vague 


rumors of such “Touch audi- 


contact and 


CASES, 
tion “«" 
through 


hearing through 


bodily vibration—is more or 
less common to all of us. At our great 
asylums the deaf and dumb are called 
from the fields by a steam-whistle, which 
they feel and 
deaf may hear. 

The deaf and dumb are taught to sy ak 
by having them watch the teacher’s play 


which the incompletely 


of muscles in phonation, by holding th« 
finger tips on the speaker’s throat, and 
by feeling the sequence of breath-waves 
of the speaker. 
musical, as they cannot hear and regu- 


Their speech is seldom 


The dumb are usu- 
ally dumb because they are deaf, their 


late their utterances. 


making in- 
articulate dormant until, 
like a driven in darkness, their 
brains can learn to handle breath, vocal 
cords, 


organs of speech - - beyond 


cries — lying 
team 
tongue, and lips in co-ordinate 
and without knowing the re- 
Their best achievements in eloeu- 
those of 
Many of them, grad- 


sequence 
sults. 
tion are not as good as most 
ordinary actors. 
uates in artificial speech, can repeat by 
speech or finger language what they see 
but do not hear, simply by watching the 


teacher’s facial movements. Their ef- 
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forts at singing range over many keys 
in a single tune. Probably little of this 
deaf-and-dumb vocalization employs the 
hearing centres of the brain, except to 
the extent these centres experience vibra- 
tions felt through finger tips and skull. 
But in seeing colors when hearing music, 
‘sight audition,” all the sensations of 
color experienced seem necessarily to 
originate in the visual centres, which 
necessitates the view that vibrations 
through the ear may overrun the brain 
centres of hearing and excite vibrations 
in the visual centres, which would pro- 
duce the only sensations they could ex- 
cite in these centres —sight sensations. Or 
we must adopt the views of some ear 
specialists, that these musically awakened 
color sensations are born in the imagina- 
tion. Investigators—we cannot call them 
experts where there is so much to learn 
subdivide the visual centre, one such be- 
ing solely a receiving set of brain cells 
which can only see when actual pictures 
are seen by the eyes; another a visual 
memory centre which is, like a photo- 
graphic shop, at the eall of the will ready 
to hold up*any picture “ 
for. If this imagination centre only 
is chromatically bestirred by music, then 
we would attribute the color harmonies 
to suggestion by association of ideas and 
to nothing out of the ordinary. 

The entire brain does not take part 
in an act of seeing, or hearing, or speak- 
ing, or walking, or any other work. As 
a general proposition we may state that 
each individualized function has some 
portion of the gray matter for its more 
or less exclusive use. In each half of 
the brain each of the special seuses has 
its centres, and so have respiration, loco- 
motion, circulation, ete. There are vari- 
ous kinds of brain cells, and each centre 
has largely a certain variety, and such 
centre is assumedly able to do only its 
special work. The cells of the visual 
centres can sense light and color and 
only such matters as pertain to vision, 
and no other centres can do this work. 
These centres are directly “wired” by 
nerves to the parts of the body from 
which they receive outer impressions, as 
retina and optic nerve to the visual cen- 
tre; or to those parts upon which they 
may act, as the motor centres which con- 
trol the actions of certain groups of 


image ” called 
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muscles. The “sense” centres are 
‘receiving stations,” the motor (muscl 
moving) centres “ 
Some forms of brain cells resemble a 
octopus with their central body, 
head, and numerous branching arm 
and these arms of the brain cells j 
hands with those of their neighbors, a) 
probably unite all parts of the doub 
brain into one vast system. Like a gr 
manufactory, each brain office is more 
less wired to the others, as well as 
the main centre, to the office of tl! 
manager. In the factory knowledge 
all departments is presumably held on] 
by the management. Now if one offi 
used a telephone, another a _ telegrap! 
another a telegraphone, another a Ma 
conigraph, another a telautoscope, anoth« 


a ticker, and another a telautogust, if the: 


were such an instrument, could each offi 
clerk, after wiring all machines to o1 
another, possess himself of each specia 


ized clerk’s information? All the m: 
chines are run by the same force, 


electricity, but each has its own ciph 
system. Yet the telegraph and Marcon 


graph clerks might eavesdrop on one a 


other, and the telephone and telegrapho: 
clerks likewise—and if the latter two a 
readers of the Morse code, they cou 
steal the messages of the telegraph a1 
Mareconigraph clerks and _  understai 
them. Electricity is the fetch - dog 


all these machines, and likewise nerv 


waves are the messenger-boys of ea 


brain centre; and how seemingly w 


limited are the variations and complex 
ties possible in the former! The qua 


ruplex system carries four messag 


simultaneously over the same wire. 
The telelectric can make a Bru 
light play a tune. A _ half-dozen jp 
ple can talk over a family telephone wi 
at the same time, and do, and a train 
phone eavesdropper can learn somethi1 
of everything—all from one wire. T 
telegraphone can make every variati 
of a speaker’s voice so magnetical 
charge a steel wire that when the wi 
is re-run through the charging-point 


will reproduce the original voice wit! 
wonderful accuracy and tell the sto: 


again to-morrow and next day — vo 


vibrations in storage. There is no knov 


limit to the possibilities of transmissi 
or storing of complex vibrations or th: 


sending _ stations.’ 
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AT 
eproduction as affecting our sense or- 
gans. In the calm after a storm a cockle- 
hell bobs up and down on a choppy sea 
d gets nowhere; but the waves of ether, 
lectricity, sound, and light in choppy 
one another. Dr. 
electricity 


eas manage to 
| attell 


haracteristic 


pass 
made reproduce the 


qualities of the violin, 


larionette, and horn by first learning 
he exact main and overtone vibrations 
hat produce these instruments’ indi- 


dual qualities of tone and then con- 
ructing a most elaborate series of 
ynamo vibrators with which he could 


luplicate each—a marvellous example of 
ithematical and electrical mastering 

sound. All these instruments juggle 
ith the vibrations of sound, which range 
rom a few thousand to twoscore waves 
per second. What are the possibilities 
n handling the vibrations of light, which 
nge through the half-trillion rates 
er second ? 

Light mechanism differs from that of 
ound not only in being much less me- 
hanical, more immaterial, but enormous- 
y more speedy and unthinkable. Three 
thousand sound) 
ire difficult to picture in the mind, but 


hen we hearken to a steamship’s slug- 


waves per second (in 


vish whistle, first hearing a mere rushing 
sound of steam, then the beginning tonal 
almost picture the 
successional 


vibrations, we can 


gathering speed of waves, 
much as we can see a great locomotive’s 
drivers start in their mile-a-minute flight. 
But light-waves! Fire a_ sixteen-inch 
projectile and snap a shutter at the same 


nstant, and the rays of the uncaged 
search-light will illumine the far-distant 
target before the iron mass has flown 
a hundred feet. Face the moon with 
losed eyes, and before you can open, 


shut, open again, and close the lids sil- 
‘ery light-waves will have started from 
the moon, rushed past your lids during 
their second opening, and dashed mill- 
ions of them against the rods and cones 
ot your retinas and set them vibrating 
at the known mathematical series which 
we sense as a whitish orange-yellow sil- 
very moonlight. 

To my mind, the most wonderful 
achievement with animal machinery, 
‘side from abstruse thinking, is the abil- 
ity to handle the rays of light; and though 
our eyes can small 


only sense a per- 
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centage of the myriad rays which speed 
about us, this only emphasizes the marvel- 
lous accomplishment. The speed of th: 
snail is far nearer the rush of the whirl- 
wind than the speed of the wind to that 
of light. Ere we 
from the rose, a ray 


can sweep the dew 
of light can coms 
from one hundred and eighty-six thou 
sand miles away, could cirele the earth 
seven times if it could “ take the curve.” 

How can our eyes sense anything so 


vithout weight or substance and grasp 
as they do the thousand hues, shades 


scintillations, and iridescences that flood 
the earth? And yet 
dog, every ephemeral 
this - 
ing thought. 

Not an invented 
that pretends to handle light as several 
handle sound—by direct transmission of 
translated 
“ three - color 


every puppy- 


insect, can work 


magical performance without tak- 


instrument has been 


sound - waves 
The 
printing abstracts the red from a 
with one 


into electric 
waves, process ” of 
land- 
photograph, the yellow 
with another, and the blue with a third: 
makes three plates, inks them with thes 
“ primary ” and prints them in 
turn on a sheet—mixes the colors on the 
paper, producing 
then finds that pigments distinct from 
spectral colors need body and adds black. 

The Ives 
same method largely, but mixes the col- 
ors in the look at a 
photograph through yellow, and 
blue plates of glass. 


scape 


cole rs, 


intermediate shades, 


chromascope employs the 
they 
red, 
The colored ric 
photographs nature 
in color by use of imperceptibly minute 


eyes whe n 


granules method 
and variously colored rice granules dis 
tributed film, the per- 
centage of exposure of various colors de- 


over a negative 
pending upon the degrees of transparency 
of the gelatine film caused by its develop- 
ment. Decomposition of silver as in or- 
dinary photography grades the color ex- 
posures in the slide. With 
picture would ap- 


lantern 
microscopic eyes the 

like a laye r of colored marbles. 
The silenium cell invention, which aims 
to utilize the ability of this 
to make and break an electric 


pear 


substance 
current 
on exposure to light, may yet prove abl 
to carry a countenance 
vibratorially over an electric wire and 
reproduce it in a distant city by causing 
a duplicate set of silenium cells in 4 


living mobile 
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“ 


receiver” to reproduce the lights and 
shades of the sender. When accomplish- 
ed, this invention in handling light will 
rank with that of the telephone in 
handling sound. 

Not one of the inventions which re- 
produce sound effects imprisons the 
original waves and sends them thither 
as mail is shot through a pneumatic 
tube; they all work through some for- 
eign medium, and more or less employ 
codes which must be translated. Not one 
of the inventions for reproducing scenes 
approaches direct handling of light rays, 
either. But in the case of Farmer John, 
we seem forced to the view that his 
recognitions of colors when blind must 
have been through nerve sensations which 
reached and acted upon his visual: cen- 
tres, or he would not have recognized 
the red and green of the first apple his 
eyes beheld. 

All animals are specialists in the use 
of the five senses, both as to dependence 
upon one sense more than another and, 
in some cases, as to substituting, con- 
trary to the rule, one organ for another, 
as touch for handling sounds and light. 
In the rabbit’s brain exposition some- 
thing like ten per cent. of the entire 
floor space is allotted to the organ of 
smell, nearly a hundred times that in 
man’s. When we consider that scent is 
secured by impact of microscopic volatile 
particles against the membrane lining of 
the nose, we marvel at the speed of the 
hound led as by a thread by the invisible 
cloud hanging over a spoor, even though 
we laugh at his specialism gone mad 
when we see him fail to use his eyes 
and see the game watching him from an 
overhanging rock. Habit runs while 
judgment slumbers. When the hot sun 
glides beneath the horizon the male 
mosquito, with whirring wings which 
he does not hear, poises aloft, and if 
there is a singing female hidden in the 
grass the sound-waves set in motion by 
her singing wings will make his be- 
whiskered antenne vibrate—the one 
nearer the singer more than the other. 
Pivoting about, when they vibrate equal- 
ly he has learned whence comes the 
song and knows what to do. Antenne— 
touch levers —have taken the place of 
ears. This is not “touch audition,” but 
substitution. The snail has eyes at the 


ends of his flexible horns and ean ex 
plore a cavern before venturing in. Thi 
is sight substitution for hands. Thx 
worm has spots of pigment which sens 
the heat that pertains to light. Th 
catfish in his cloudy waters has tast: 
buds at the ends of his barbels—wati 
antenne—and can taste when he ca 
neither see nor hear nor smell. Th 





catfish is a tongue specialist, as the ral 
bit is a nose specialist; but the relatiy 
size of the rabbit’s brain centre of sm¢ 
does not grant him keener scent tha: 
man because he (the rabbit) gets t 
per cent. brain space for smell. H 
simply puts a larger per cent. of a vei 
small capital into one investment; an 
man, but for civilized interferences 

neglect, enlarged turbinates, adenoid 
and constant nasal irritations, coul 
rival the rabbit, as Farmer John di 


Nor could any animal, under equa! 


evolutionary training, surpass man 
expertness with any sense organ sa\ 
one—the homing instinct. 

Dr. Javal, the celebrated blind ey 
specialist, claims that the blind are n 
given any extra keenness in their oth 
organs or even as much as those who se 
but gain it wholly by unending practice. 

These animal variations in the use 
their sense organs do not help to explai 
Farmer John’s recognition of colo 
through his fingers. They only sh 
that knowledge of certain things is n 
obtained alike by different animals 
use of the same organs of sense. W 


human beings can all feel music, bu 


only experience it when we can he: 
it. The sense of touch limits us to 
quivers, jars, and rattling of loose fu 
niture. So this hiatus has not be 
bridged: Can one sense centre be set 
action through vibrations coming “ 
the wires” of another sense? Can col 
vibrations travel over touch nerves a1 
act upon the sight centres? Apparent 
not, unless there is something besic 
light-waves pertaining to colors, and th 
something appreciable by touch. 

It is the present view of physicists th 
most effects of matter, as expressed 
heat, light, electricity, magnetism, a1 
X-rays, are founded in the conduct 
vibratory waves of varying lengths; a1 
that most knowledge gained through 01 
senses comes through the varying i 


ovi 
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sions produced on the organs by such 
lengths and speed vibrations. 
vibratory waves of the ethe r 


vaves—are over six hundred feet 


est to crest and are handled by 
y” machinery. 
When shortened to lengths of a few 


70.000 micro-microns), the medi- 


producing such vibratory waves is 
heat and can be detected by sensi 
thermometers. When 36,000 such 
es can | 


microns), they can be sensed by 


e spanned by one inch (810 


eyes as red; and as they progressively 
en, we sense them as orange, yellow, 
, and violet—the last 61,000 
neh; and our eyes can follow 
hat far only. When they ar 


1 


ter, they become invisible (except 


n, biue 


ugh the fluoroscope) and are classed 
X-rays, N-rays, alpha, beta, gamma, 
out into the beyond of knowledge. 
Red is almost doubly warmer than 
et Is it possible that the heat- 
rence in colors can be sensed by some 
1an beings? It does not seem possible, 
Langley’s bolometer can measure 
e 


th “nerves ” of metal the equivalent in 


it of a candle a mile and a half away. 
When Farmer John named the red 
green stripes of the first apple his 


es had seen, he either guessed that an 


ple that was not all of one color would 
red and green—and he named too 
ny other colors at first sight to mak« 
s view reasonable—or he had been 
ng his visual centres through touch 
en blind, so that his sensations of red 
| green were just what he had ex- 


rienced in handling them when blind. 
vas getting the old messages, but over 
fferent wire. 

No limit has been found for the degr e 
sensitiveness of our special senses. 

e following ease of remarkable visual 


nsitiveness is cited at the risk of 


kening general incredulity: 
Several years ago a half-dozen mem 
of two well-known New York fam- 
were somewhat playfully experi 
ting in “mind-reading” by blind 


ng “A,” who placed his fingers on 
forehead of “ B,” who looked intent- 
an object held by “C” under a 
ight light, the purpose being to learn 
‘A” could name the object seer 
‘EE 
Vor. CXXI_—No. 723 —53 


Each individual completely failed, un 
til a girl of sixteen surprised and thrilled 
all present by correctly naming one and 
another object seen by “oo While the 
circumstances under which this perforn 
ance developed would suffice as to pos 
sible collusion for any ordinary even 
they cannot suttice for this one. N 
that a physician of high standing wa 
present, for such can be fooled by pre 
digitation or collusion rather easily 
Some days later the writer made t 
I llowing tests: Acting as the observ 
‘B,” I had a eardboard, which had a 
piece the shape of a “red cross” cut ou 
secretly, held against a red lamp-shade. 
| looked closely at the object, and in a 
few seconds she—“ A ”—said, “I see a 
Out of a collection of photo 
graphs which I held in my hands I held 
one and anothe r at random, under the 


red cross.” 


light. Those of people she knew wer 
correctly named. Her father’s face shi 
named when he sat under the light, like 
wise others; but when I tried to look 
at the faces of her father and uncle as 
they sat side by side as one object she 
failed, but named each as I looked at 
each singly. Her severest test was in 
spelling out the name “ Hatton,” printed 
in three-quarter-inch letters on the cover 
of a magazine, she spelling it “ Hetton.” 
I could requlate the time when she would 
name the object by varying my own tim 
of looking at it, and she invariably 
named the object only then—that is, at 
the time when my eyes were most vivid- 
ly beholding the object. The girl could 
give no other explanation of her sensa- 
tions than that out of darkness, like one 
sitting in a dark lecture-hall, an imag: 
appears when the lantern throws one on 
the sereen. She declared she could not 
succeed unless all light was excluded 
from her eyes. A number of physicians 
had opportunity to witness and take part 
in tests, but, owing to her father’s fear 
of having his daughter known as a 
“freak,” all further trials were soon 
denied, and whether she still possesses 
this unique power is not known. 

It would seem that this girl possessed 
two unique capacities: First, when blind- 
folded she held her visual centres in a 
state of complete rest, sustained no visu 
al images; and, second, she was extraor 
dinarily sensitive to nerve vibrations. 
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As the most plausible theory of ex- 
planation, we must assume that, like the 
electric radiations from a charged wire, 
there are nerve-wave radiations from our 
optic organs when in action; that when 
we look at anything, while the main 
nerve currents run from our retinas 
over the optic nerves to the visual centres 
in the posterior parts of our brains, there 
to excite our known sensations of sight, 
a portion of the nerve currents radi- 
ate through the entire head. And we 
inust further assume that, as appears 
in the case cited, these waste currents 
ean be further carried through fingers, 
arms, and head with sufficient power to 
cause faint vibrations in the visual cen- 
tres of another, vibrations identical to 
those first started and which reproduce 
identical pictures in the brain of the 
one blindfolded. 

That such a theory demands the pos- 
session of a remarkable degree of sen- 
sitivity is true, but equal degrees of 
sensitivity are frequently demonstrated 
in other ways and especially in mechan- 
ical tests. 

Many people experience as delicate a 
sensibility as the above appears to repre- 
sent in sensing weather changes more 
quickly than the barometer, though their 
sensations are probably excited by chem- 
ical bodily changes affecting the nerves. 
With the galvanometer’s electrodes at- 
tached to the human body, the excitation 
of emotions will cause the needle to de- 
flect, as was described by the writer in 
Harper’s Weekly, 1907, under the caption 
“ Measuring Thought with a Machine.” 

Farmer John’s avoidance of obstacles 


when blind was probably due to ke 
fully developed sensitiveness to tem) 
ature variations in the air and to 
resistance. Concentration carries < 
far in sense-organ superiority, blind 
not, and exclusion of interfering 
pression, carries one farther. We cam 
read a page when holding it with 
sun glaring in our faces. We cam 
scent the rose with garlie under the n 
nor will we notice, having our eyes op 
that the temperature of every piece 
furniture in a room is less than the tr 
of that of the air; colder than the 
when the temperature is rising 
warmer than the air when the room 
growing colder. Knowledge ever mo 
the marvellous into the commonpla 
though we never tire admiring 
skill involved. 

But Farmer John’s homing instin 


Alas! in the quiet darkness of the nig 
woods, with no sound but from sera 


bling chipmunks’ feet or hoot of 

and soughing of the wind, too far f: 
home for the millionth particle of 
familiar scent to sweep the nostrils, 
zigzag of the trail a crisseross of « 
pass points beyond the power of mem 
to back-track, in a thicket of trees 


broken for “ wireless ” 


trate, with all the known senses maroon 


in the black forest, what occult gu 
led the blind 
Farmer John could not tell. 

When the farmer’s eyes were ope 
and he learned to see, he lost his extr: 


“4 


farmer home ag: 


dinary homing instinct and his 
vision.” But he continued to be a 


cessful horse-trader. 
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Soaring 


BY RL E 


Y)ARING spirits are often hampered 

it only by the opposition of duller 
ind more philistine souls, but also 
their own delicate perception of the 
with the 
the world, they are, 


ce which, while soaring 
intentions in 
likely to give. 

is difficulty confronted the Dramatic 
oramittee of the Port Allington Lit- 
and Philosophie Society 
the start. The D. S.—as it 


ealled familiarly by the other mem- 


A 


almost 


grew 


rs—had come into being as the result 
paper read to the society by Mr. 
ernyngham Mills. At least, except for 
it paper, it would not 
ught of, as Mr. Mills 
lized later on. But it is only fair to 
Miss Tindal Atkey—that the 
was “Our determination not 
from the logical position in 


have been 


with 

il cause 

shrink 

found ourselves.” 

The logical 
ernyngham 


ch we 
position was this: Mr. 
Mills had taken as his 
esis “ That the Stage is Second only to 
Pulpit as a Moral Factor,” and had, 


" 


every one agreed, proved his contention 
the hilt. 
ntention to the hilt when you read a 
per to the Literary and Philosophie 
Society. Mr. Mills had not gone into 
sagreeable details, but members felt, as 
listened, that Ibsen and Bernard 
Shaw, to whose works he referred with 
tful vagueness, 


It was usual to prove your 


must indeed be ac- 
Their plays—said 
terrible, but at 
Nobody 
ly supposed that in giving this sup- 


nted reformers. 
Ir. Mills—were 


es we needed such reminders. 


very 


to the higher drama Mr. Mills 
nt that Port Allington needed these 


rible reminders or that he 
kered after the theatre. 
Most 


personally 


half - way 
igh discussion-time, an inference to 
effect was drawn by Mr. Johnstone, 


unfairly, however, 


of the younger members of the so- 
Up till then things had taken 


repentantly * 


Spirits 
VERNEDE 


their usual course. Mr. 
thanked for his very 
paper, which—said the Rev. Upton James 
gave one to think. Mrs. Watherstone 
had deplored the levity of the metro 
politan stage. She agreed with Mr. Mills 
hat it was a pity that our actor-managers 


Mills had been 


able and powerful 


! 
t 
sh vuld sO evade 


( their crying responsi 
bilities. 


Miss Atkey said that we 
heads in 


must 
before the 


bow our shame 


Seandinavians. Where were the play- 
wrights to compare with Ibsen? And 
what drama could we show to equal 


Ghosts—a play of which Mr. Mills had 
spoken with high, but not too high, ap 
preciation. Miss Atkey herself had no 
hesitation in describing Ghosts as one of 
the noblest attempts to remove a moral 
ulcer threatening society that the play 
house had ever witnessed. 

It was during the applause following 
this speech that Mr. Johnston 
rose and asked why—if the stage was 


young 


second only in importance to the pulpit, 
as Mr. Mills had shown that it was 
Port-Allingtonians should possess no op 
portunities of benefiting by it. 

Mr. Watherstone, husband of the So 
ciety’s president and usually a 
suddenly said, “ Hear, hear!” 
and was echoed hy several of the young- 


silent 
member, 


er members. 

“Perhaps Mr. Jernyngham Mills could 
explain to us,” said Mr. Johnstone, thus 
encouraged, and sat down. 

Mr. Mills rose. He was a quiet man, 
a banker, with a forehead that suggested 
thinking power, and a smile that was 
noticed it. Common- 
people would hardly be aware that 
Mr. Mills was smiling sarcastically. 


sareastie if you 
place 


‘I can only point out that there is no 
theatre in Port Allington,” he said. 

Unaware that he had gently 
erushed, Mr. Johnstone rose again. 

“The Institute has a 
stage,” he said * Why 
not he used ?”” 


been 


very fair 


should that 
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“The difficulties are too great,” said 
Mr. Mills. 

‘In what way?” asked Mr. Johnstone, 
importunately. 

Mr. Mills feneed. The chief difficulty 
was that the Town Council did not par- 
ticularly favor the idea of dramatic 
companies invading Port Allington, and 
had on one or two oecasions opposed 
applications. Mr. Mills did not mention 
this, because, as a philosopher, he had 
just been advocating what as a Councillor 
he had condemned; and philosophers do 
narrow- 
minded at the moment when they are— 


not care to show themselves 
so to speak—glowing with philosophy. 

“The first difficulty that strikes me,” 
he therefore said, “ is that no company 
no good company would care to play 
before such a small audience as Port 
Allington would be likely to provide.” 

“ Hear, hear!” said Mrs. Watherstone, 
Miss Tindal Atkey, and Mrs. Bossington 
together, and Mr. Mills thought the dan- 
ger was past. 

Most unfortunately, Mr. Johnstone, 
who was in any case a persistent young 
man, had just been visiting Deeds, and 
he rose to explain how this affected 
the subiect. 

“ Deeds,” he said, 
Port Allington, yet excellent companies 
Deeds manages it very 


‘is no bigger than 


perform there. 
imply. They have a society very like 
our own, which invites companies to come 
and guarantees them against loss by un- 
dertaking that members shall each buy 
so many tickets.” 

“Hear, hear!” said Mr. Watherstone, 
again, stupidly, and Mr. Mills looked 
about him, slightly alarmed. 

‘It sounds simple,” he said, “ but 
but 

“Companies jump at the offer,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Johnstone. 
here too like a shot if we wanted them. 
mistaken, 


- They’d come 


Perhaps we don’t. I may be 
but in Port Allington, though we are 
incommonly progressive in theory, we 
eem to stick when it comes to practice. 
I don’t say that is the attitude of this 
Society, but it looks very like it.” 

Here was a hit at the older members, 
and an unpleasant hit. In a moment 
they found themselves in the painful 
predicament of either having to act upon 
the unguarded enthusiasm for the drama 
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which Mr. Mills’s paper had drawn fr 
them, or to seem mere talkers. 

This is what Miss Atkey meant 
“the logie of our position.” 

She did not shrink from it. Se« 
Mr. Mills unready, she rose, and spe: 
ing on behalf of those who had ta 
part in the dise iss1ion, she declared t! 
nothing would give them greater pleas 
than to see the higher drama perfon 
at Port Allington. 
too warmly. 


Perhaps she s} 
Perhaps Mr. Johnstone 
clever at seeing his opportunity. It 
mains to state that, before the meet 
broke up—amid a fervor for the dr 
which no one could have prognosticat 

the Dramatic Subcommittee had ec 
into being and was pledged to prod 
a play in Port Allington upon the earli: 
Mr. Jernyngham M 
found himself its chairman, Mr. Jo! 
stone was its secretary, and Mrs. Wath 
stone and Miss Tindal Atkey had lb 
appointed to the committee. 


possible date. 


It was not until he was driving back 


*his carriage that Mr. Mills, who had b 


random—auth 
tative accounts of how a theatre sh 


giving—somewhat at 
be managed, remembered with sudd 
discomfort what a number of people t] 
were in Port Allington who regarded t 
stage as an abominable thing. It 

a narrow view to take of the stag: 

course, very narrow. But there it 

The Town Council, for instance, had 

doubtedly been discouraging. It had 
rights over the Institute stage, provi 
payment was guaranteed, but it wo 
not help. Perhaps its attitude was 

to the levity of the plays that had b 
suggested. Mr. Mills could not re 
the particular plays, but he felt sure t 
this accounted for his own attitud 
a Councillor. How differently one 

toward plays of real moral purp 
Seraps from the paper he had just r 
which in its turn had been derived lar 
ly from articles in some of the hig! 
class magazines, rose to Mr. Mills’s n 
and supported- him. As an educati 
factor the power of the stage ought 
be enormous. That was not merely 

he thought, but what the magazines 
said. Look at Ibsen. Mr. Mills had 
had time to read Ibsen as thoroughl; 
he could have wished, but there could 
no possible doubt that Ibsen was a 
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rmer. It was a pity, perhaps, that 
rmers are so outspoken. But any- 
rather than frivolity. And it was 
that prejudiced people against 
stage. Mrs. Mills, for example, had 
rt of prejudice. At least it was 
ly prejudice. Her parents had not 
d of it, and though she herself 
minently fair-minded, she had not 
need of theatre-going. “ One can 
n without it; for I have done so 
lf.’ she had once said to him. “So 
Agatha.” But they would surely 
enjoy the higher. drama—capably 
reverently acted in Port Allington. 
[he sense of being in a way a con- 
itor, which worried Mr. Mills on his 
ve home, was present also in the cab 
Mrs. Bossington shared, as was her 
with Miss Tindal Atkey. Only 
. Bossington was perhaps more excited 
n worried by the prospect of what 
rt Allington would think of it all. 
wished that Miss Atkey would talk 
t it, but the thinner and maiden lady 
wrapped in profound thought. Mrs. 
sington eould not see her face clearly 
ing to the inadequate lighting of 
ab—except when they passed lamp- 
Then it wore a look of high if 
omy res lve. She seemed, indeed, so 
tracted that Mrs. Bossington hardly 
d to disturb her. But in the end her 
feeling of awed curiosity, to which 
ght be added the least touch of envy, 
pelled her to say: “I suppose as a 
nmittee member you will be able 
ro behind the scenes. The Green- 
m! I have always wanted to see a 
reenroom.” 
Mrs. Bossington pictured it as a ro- 
tically seandalous place, at once 
ing and shadowy, in which mag- 
ent Bohemians lounged in velveteen 
ts, and superb serpentine young 
lies sat on the edge of tables in pink 
gehts and had champagne drunk out 
their slippers. A lurid but tempting 
ne, into which Miss Atkey did not 
ehow seem to fit. Mrs. Bossington 
that without in any way yielding to 
temptations of such a place or giving 
least countenance to anything im- 
roper, she would herself have got more 
joyment from it. 
The Greenroom,” she repeated, as 


Miss Atkey remained wrapped in thought. 
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‘I suppose when they are not on the 
stage they must put something round 
their legs. Tights must be so vi ry—” 

“ Really,” said Miss Atkey, coming 
sharply out of her brown study, “ if peo- 
ple of your standing are going to indulge 
in mere vulgar curiosity with regard to 
what goes on behind the scenes, our 
dramatie ventures are hardly likely to 
improve the mind as much as we hope.” 

‘I was only wondering,” said Mrs. 
Bossington, abashed, “if being dressed 
in tights didn’t—” 

“There will not, I am glad to say, be 
any question of inviting the actresses 
whom we employ to adopt any of the 
degrading garments to which you refer. 
I, at any rate, shall stand for full- 
dress plays.” 

“But surely,” began Mrs. Bossington 
again, a little hurt—* surely even Shake- 
speare’s heroines—” 

“Shakespeare, as often played,” said 
Miss Atkey, “is not as educational as he 
should be. Indeed, except for the Hen- 
sons’ company, I know of none who gives 
reverent performances of the master. I 
wish we could get them. In any ease, 
plays in which men and women, seriously 
minded and adequately clothed, play nat- 
iral and improving parts will be insisted 
upon by the committee.” 

“Oh, I hope so, I’m _ sure,” said 
Mrs. Bossington, a little disappointed, 
nevertheless. 

“We shall make it very clear,” said 
Miss Atkey. “ Managers who undertake 
to work for us will understand that in 
coming to Port Allington they are com- 
ing to a place where cultured drama is 
wanted. We do not want pantomime.” 

“Of eourse not,’ Mrs. Bossington 
agreed. “ But it will be very exciting 
seeing all these actors and people. All 
right, Pratts. I am getting out, thank 
you.” This last was to the driver, who 
had drawn up in front of Mrs. Bossing- 
ton’s residence and signified that it was 
time Mrs. Bossington alighted. It was 
always a lengthy process, Mrs. Bossing- 
ton being a stout lady. But it was ac- 
complished at last, and Pratts was at 
liberty: to drive Miss Atkey on to her 
rooms, where, after paying him and ad- 
vising him to make himself a cup of warm 
soup if he felt thirsty when he got home, 
her first action was to go to the bookshelf 
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and take down a volume of Ibsen. She 


had borrowed it from the Town Library 
a few days before with a view to deliver- 
ing expert criticisms of Mr. Mills’s paper 
She looked at 
The 


volume contained Ghosts, two other plays, 


should they be necessary. 
it with even more interest now. 
and an introduction highly praising the 
works of the dramatist. Miss Atkey had 
read the first—as being in 
slightly print—and it had 
riven a grasp of the author’s 
meaning that she had not actually gone 
through the plays themselves. Now 
sat and (thosts. Ghosts was 
one of the plays which the committee 
before breaking up had already decided 
tc try for—owing to Mr. Mills’s 
appreciation of it in his paper; owing 
in part, too, to her own statement that 
it was one of the noblest efforts to remove 
an ulcer threatening society that the play- 
house had ever witnessed. 


introduction 
the 
her 


large r 
such 


she 


down read 


warm 


Ghosts is not 
a cheerful play to read at midnight, but 
Miss Atkey went through it self- 
controlled and dry-lipped. When she had 
come to the end, she turned to the intro- 
duction to see why she had said that’ it 
was such a noble effort. Apparently the 
introducer thought so. He had, in fact, 
used those very words. Miss 
Atkey did not retract them—far from it 
—but she went at the other two plays 
with lips even more tightly set. The 
introducer had not passed a verdict upon 
them, Miss Atkey did not do so 
now. She could be a Brutus to her own 
emotions. But as she closed the book 
to go to bed, she head for a moment a 
vision of the stage of the Institute about 
to be stalked by these nightmares and all 
Port Allington seated in front of it in 
cheerful curiosity and ignorance. And 
she murmured aloud: 

“Poor Mr. Jernyngham Mills!” 

It was Miss Atkey’s habit to polish 
daily with her own hands the silver toast- 
rack in which the more substantial por- 


almost 


and 


tion of her breakfast was served, and she 
did not neglect that duty next morning. 
The moment it finished, however, 
she set out with her volume of Ibsen to 
the Library. 


was 


The thought in her 
mind was: “ There are other volumes of 
Thsen, further plays. This 
great reformer cannot have been equally 
appalling throughout his career. 


Town 


containing 


Some- 
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thing there must be of his which will 
lift without shocking.” If not, M 
Atkey remembered that there were ot 
moral dramatists. The names of Ha 
mann and Shaw occurred to her. 
would examine them. Determined 
brisk in spite of her overnight’s read 
Miss Atkey tramped to the library, 
just as she got there she met Mr. J 
nyngham Mills. 

Mr. Mills brisk 
less determined in his soul. He tox 
come to the library to get up the hig 
drama, but he had not slept as wel 
Miss Atkey. Doubts as to the pract 
presentability of the 
had oppressed him 
Also, on his way to 
two men 


was less outwar 


dramat 
the ni 
town, he 


higher 
during 
the 
met -business acquainta 
whom he did not particularly care al 
—and they had stopped him to say: 

“What’s all this about your bring 
over a theatrical company ?” 

Mr. Mills had attempted his sarcast 
smile as he replied: 

‘I don’t faney the plays will be 
your line.” 

“ Here, aren’t going to keep 
all to yourself, are you?” said on 
them, and had winked at his compa 
Mr. Mills was annoyed. For one th 
he had not supposed that any one outs 
the Society had as yet heard of 
scheme. Mrs. Mills had not. He 
thought of telling her, but had postpor 
it. For another thing, why should 
he considered responsible for the id 
The Society was responsible—or rat 
young Johnstone. In the middle of t] 
thoughts he was greeted by another } 
son, namely, Mr. Webstone. Mr. W: 
stone was the most privileged man 
Port Allington. Indeed, he was the o1 
man who could have lived down so m: 
rumors of a wild and misspent yout! 
rumors to which he himself used to re! 
with mysterious chuckles and no se 
of shame — and popu! 
Every one was glad to know Mr. W 
stone. 


you 


become so 


Perhaps it was because his y 
was far off, and he was such a charita! 
and hearty old man. Mr. Mills had 
chance of avoiding him, though he wis 
that it not Main Street in wi 
they had met, and inwardly resented 
way Mr. Webstone dug him in th 
as he said: “Hullo, Mills! Ive h 


was 
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Goin’ to bring a troupe of 


had a voice like a bull’s, and Mr. 
elanced uneasily about him as he 
disjointedly : 

\ long-felt want in Port Allington 
finest drama, of course. We 
the Hensons. As an edueca- 
tor 99 

Webstone was slightly deaf, and 


ied ot he r people in an 


Pret chorus-girls?”’ he bellowed, 
ng his own, too free thoughts. 
Nothing of the kind,” said Mr. Mills. 
Ha!” roared Mr. Webstone. =] 
( pop in if the gout will 
When I was a young chap 
vi there was nothing like a 
actress. What does Mrs. Mills 
it it, though, hey ?” 
iseless to prolong such a con- 
and Mr. Mills escaped at the 
possible opportunity. He was re- 
| to find no one but a fellow thinker 
Miss Atkey at the library, and h 
p a little at sight of her. 
[ have just come to get out some of 


ramatists§ te read them thr igh 


\ clash of ideas,” said Miss Atkey, 
1 held up her volume. “I am just 
ing this to the library. I do not 


you would eare to have it. It 


= three of Ibsen’s plays.” 
\h er oh ves Ghosts!” Mr. 
’s face fell at sight of the title. 
oke of playing Ghosts, didn’t we ?”’ 
We did,” said Miss Atkey, te rsely. 
-—a powerful play,” suggested Mr. 
‘You know it, of course.” 
Yes,” said Miss Atkey. 
‘tone made Mr. Mills nervous. 


LD \ l find it Too too gloomy ”? 


Atkey seldom minced words. 
[t is unspeakably horrible,” she said, 
have to face that. W hat 


es ean listen to, Port Alling- 


Yes, yes, of course,” said Mr. Mills. 
s only thinking that there are 
rs which pe rhaps . . . there is one 
ducks, isn’t there—wild ducks?” 
The Wild Duck.” said Miss Atkev: 
es—it is extremely painful. All th 
in this volume are painful. I think 
ild advise you to look through them 
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before we have the next committee meet 
ng. | think mvself of gettin 
Bernard Shaw.” 

‘He has been censored.” said Mr. 
Mills, miserably “Tt seems to be tl 


fate of reformers . . . with the except 
f Shakespeare. I rather hope mys 


t 
ut 


tl we shall get the Hensons to act 
some of his plays.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Atkey “But we 
must not be deterred from staging things 
merely because they are painful,” and 
she went in seareh of Shaw, leaving Tbsen 
to Mr. Mills, who took that tremend 


vriter to the bank with him. 


Luckily, or unluckily, there was little 
work to be done, and he had time to 
plunge deeply into that morose and tragic 
life which Ibsen has depicted. His soul 
revolted at it. Ibsen was right, of course, 
in showing up these hideous immorali 
ties, but why should he who was not 
hideously immoral—still more, why 
should Mrs. Mills, who wi: tir 
virtuous, and Agatha, their innocent 
daughter—have to face this monstrous 
knowledge? Moreover—would Mrs. Mills 
face it? That question, perhaps more 
than the other, pressed itself upon Mr 
Mills as he sat in his room revolving 
life’s responsibilities. Willy-nilly he had 


become chairman of the Dramatie Sub 





committee and had undertaken to pur 
chase ten tickets for the first play Phe 
money was nothing. But when the tickets 
were purchased, suppose Mrs. Mills di 
clined to use them? Could the servants 
be sent instead? No They would, if 
possil le, be more shocked than Mrs. Mills. 
They were remarkably good servants, but 
just because of that they would walk out 
from Ghosts horrified. Mr. Mills conld 
almost see Sarah, the parlor-maid, hand 
ing the potatoes with shrinking hands to 
an employer whom she could no longer 
respect For the first time in his life 
the virtue that perv: led his home threat 
ened Mr. Mills’s happiness, and it was 
with a heavy heart that he decided that 
he must, before the play was actually) 
fixed ipon, get Mrs. Mills to have some 
idea of what it meant. If only she could 
persuaded that Ibsen was a moralist, 
all would be well. Could she be? Sh 
as not literary, and Mr. Mills kn 

only too well what a difference eulture 


} 
| 


makes to one’s insight into that higher 
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morality which on the surface is apt to 
appear so well, He wished 


he had informed her about the Dramatic 


so offensive. 


Subcommittee at 
deferred 
with it that persuasive flattery that lies 
As a result the 
confided in is 


once, 


Confidenes no longer carries 


confidence. 


the 


in all true 


sympathy of person 
sparingly offered, if not altogether with- 


held. 


This happened when on his return 


home Mr. Mills mentioned to his wife 
that he had undertaken the chairmanship 
of the D. S 

“Mrs. Bossington told me so _ this 


morning,” she said, a little coolly. 

Mrs. Mills was a gentle, obstinate little 
lady, with brows always puckered. She 
regarded Mr. Mills as so intensely clever 
as to be certain to go wrong in all mat- 
ters pertaining to life’s every-day affairs. 
She was too proud of this trait not to 
humor it as far as possible, but she felt 


that she had to guide him, too. 


‘I was a little surprised, Jernyng- 
ham,” she went on, “to find that you 


had given in to this eraze for theatricals.” 

7 My dear,” said Mr. Mills, deprecating- 
hardly the word. 
what the Society hopes to pro- 


ly, “theatricals is 
What I 
duce—is only the very finest drama.” 

Mrs. Mills nodded her head patiently. 

“T don’t wish to argue about that,” she 
said, “ but have you considered Agatha?” 

“* Er—in what 
Mr. Mills. 

“In the way,” said Mrs. Mills, serious- 
ly, “that I think parent should 
consider his only child. You know that 
about 
never been 


way precisely?” asked 


every 


insidious fascination 
Agatha 


Suppose that she was so 


there is an 
the footlights. 
to the theatre. 
carried away by it all that she developed 
the life? You 
know how quick she is. Could you bear 


has 


a passion for actress’s 
your daughter to leave us and perhaps 
go on the London boards?” 

The supposition had certainly not 
struck Mr. Mills, but he rather welcomed 
it. It was distinctly less formidable than 
the one he had wrought himself up about. 

‘IT don’t think,” he said, “that there 
is any real danger. You see, the higher 
drama—lIbsen and so forth 

“ Well?” said Mrs. Mills, as he paused. 

“Does not appeal in that way,” said 
Mr. Mills. “ 


dancing are practically unknown to it.” 


For example, dresses and 
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‘Oh!” 
taken aback. 

“ Yes. Ibsen ignored such thi 
Mr. Mills, 
“ He went for reality. 


+ 
eviis. 


Mrs. Mills, som 


said 


forced enth 
LH 
The glamour of romance he d 
ed. In only anxiety in r 
to Agatha is whether she 
Ibsen’s plays tor depressing.” 


said with 


attacked 


fact, my 


may not 


” Depressing ¢ 


“Tt’s ditlcult to explain,” sal 
Mills. “Vice was to Ibsen such 
rible thing that—that But | 


vou would understand best from th« 
brought back 
volumes of Ibsen with me on purpx 


themselves. I one 


“T’ll take a look at them if | 
time,” said Mrs. Mills, grudging]; 
cannot see that Port Allington re 


these theatricals or whatever you } 
to call them. Still, if have 
mitted yourself to buy tickets, I su; 
we shall have to use them, though n 
Agatha nor I are a bit frivolous-min 
Mr. Mills wa 
introspective a man to regard it as 
than that. He had not broached th 
subject. He had left that to 
self, so to speak, and for the next 


you 


It was a respite. 


broa 


or two he was conscious of starting 
Mrs. Mills’s eyes fixed themselves 
him. Had she read the plays, and 
she too horrified to speak to him of t 
Or had she not found time as yet? 
possible that she had ski 
them and, though slightly shocked 
must be that), accepted his valuation 
wifely meekness ? 

As it turned out, Mr. Mills had 
off upon business before these qu 
He had to 
fixed for the D. S 
on his return b 
pelled to drive straight from the st 
io Mrs. Watherstone’s if he wished 
in time. Here was a chance of g 
at Mrs. Mills’s views of 
direct discussion. He 
was just going off, and then said: 

‘By the way, my dear, you hav 
told me what you think about thos 
yet. 


was it 


answered. 
day before that 
and 


were 


vo 


ing, would 


Ibsen wit 
waited unt 


Perhaps you will have a chat 
looking at them while I am away. | 
you might send me a line to the st 
before I go on to the meeting. I s! 
like to have your views.” 


Mrs. Mills was flattered. 


ede, cada 
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they won’t be very intel- 


ngham,” she said, “ but Ill 

ne if you like.” 
line,” said Mr. Mills; and 
weary with business the 


himself by the 
lamp reading the 


carriage 


JeERNYNGHAM,—I_ began 
books, but | 

ta them. I 
rfered with what you call your 


— 
se terrible do 


lk about have 


d philosophic interests, as I 


r that a man is entitled, if he 

to do any good, to dip into 

1 hich are best avoided. But 1 
I, t believe that you wish Agatha and 


to witness such things. If it is 


: . change them, all I ask is that 
let me know as soon as possible 
: of the performances, as I wish 
to take poor Agatha to stay 
Deeds with Uncle Saunderson until 
ae Still your loving wife, 
¢] AGNES JERNYNGHAM MILLs. 
sail Mills was so pale when he got to 
ae Watherstone’s that Mr. Wather- 
= vho met him in the hall, accused 
* having caught a chill. 
f ‘A slight one,” Mr. Mills admitted, 
; convenience’ sake, and was not 
for the glass of liqueur brandy 
. h Mr. Watherstone insisted upon 
. him before showing him into 
drawing-room. There Mr. Mills 
= d that the Hensons, whom he 
: yped frantically that young John- 
) would secure, were not available 
@ least a year, and that young John- 
ly was bringing with him the manager 
ther company, who was prepared 
luce almost anything that the com- 
. desired. The two appeared a 
a or two later, Mr. Paunceley Foot: 
; m Mrs. Watherstone received very 
7" isly, Miss Atkey with a frosty bow 
ci ving to be a youngish man, self- 
te ed, sprightly in the legs, but with 
hen aggard face and Irvingesque hair. 
id been prepared by Johnstone on 
4 ay up for the people he was to meet, 
I had, as it were, his cue. 
It’s an unusual pleasure, sir,” he 
as he shook Mr. Mills’s somewhat 
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Tf less hand, “to |} an ng people vho 
nt the real thing.” 


‘Not at all,” Mr. Mills 1 


irmured., 


‘IT need hardly add,” said Mr. Foot 
‘that the real thing doesn’t pay.” 


“ Really?” said Miss Atkey, and Mrs. 
Watherstone looked sympathe tic. 

“ Art never doe on Mr. Paune 
ley Foote. “ Luckily, some of us are pre- 
pared to make sacrifices for it.” 

As a the way up 
with Johnstone—who, after shaking Mr. 
l‘oote heartily by the hand, had inquired 
Miss Kitty Caley Miss Caley 
one of Mr. Foote’s most sparkling 

ladies, and had 
that Kitty was all there, and looking for- 
ward to Mr. .J.—Mr. Foote had 
inquired dismally whether it was a fact 
that they wanted Ibsen. 

“Of old had 
plained, “if your backers think they do 
Vl give it Only they ought to 
know, you know, that for a start in a new 


? went 


matter of tact, on 


how 
being 


young 


was, 


been informed 


seeing 


eourse, man,” he 


eX- 
to “em. 


place old Ibsen’s a pretty stiffish proposi 
tion. Sometimes people ‘Il swallow him, 


Which 


again see 


means they 
999 


mostly they won’t. 
don’t want us back 
did see. 

“Tm not keen ‘Vd 
like to see Kitty in the Bush Girl. Only 
this old 
all on the ‘ higher’ tack.” 

[ know,” saic. Mr. Foote, lugubriously 
“Of course,” they'd 


probably enjoy anything, but they think 


Johnston 
myself,” he said. 


the point is, Society of ours is 


“ 


said Johnstone, 
it’s their duty to get improved as much 
their Ghosts 
you know ?” 

“Ghosts aren’t 
Foote: * still it ean’t 

‘You 
gested Johnston 

“T’ll try,” said Mr. I But 
he saw Miss Atkey the chances that hi 
succeed had seemed 
taken line of the least 
He did not know that in Mr. 
Mills’s pocket lay a powerful advocate for 
the less high 
he proceeded—after replying “ Quite” to 
Miss Atkey’s remark that “ Art 
acrifice was nothing worth.” 

‘I take it, that 
drama 2 (thosts 


as possible for money. 
don’t 
said Mr 
be helped.” 


talk ’em out of it,” s 


Revenants,” 


might 


ote. when 


efforts might small, 


and he had 


resistance. 


the 


forms of the drama, and 


without 


the 
been 


then, you want 


serious only has 


mentioned to me 


wi Miss Atkey 


*y 
said 
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‘T can give you a Ghosts that you'll 
like,” said Mr. Foote. “ It’s not cheering, 
I’ve known ladies so haunted 
by it that they’ve had a breakdown after- 
vard. It’s a strong thing.” 

“It’s so strong,” said Mr. Mills, who 
was by this time in the state of a martyr 
who, having got himself tied to the stake, 
must ery out, though he will not recant— 
“it’s so strong—that I—I— Ought we to 


oi; course. 


hegin with it?” 

“Tullo!” said young Johnstone, in- 
voluntarily. 

“ Is it not our duty,” went on Mr. Mills, 
‘to—to consider our weaker members ?”’ 
He was aware that all eyes were turned 
upon him, but he was too desperate to 
mind. “I think it is.” 

“ Query?’ said Miss Atkey, and all 
seemed lost. But unexpectedly Mr. 
Watherstone, who had been admitted to 
the séance as host, came to the reseue. 

‘IT rather agree with Mr. Mills,” he 
said. “ Ghosts is a very unpleasant play. 
It’s full of merits. But I faney people 
here would simply walk out of the 
theatre if we had it.” 

Mr. Watherstone was in no sense of 
the Heights, and ordinarily Mr. Mills 
would have scorned his assistanee. But 
he could not help feeling grateful now, 
especially as Miss Atkey intransigeantly 
remarked, “ Let them walk out,” and Mrs. 
Watherstone, who had not read Ghosts, 
but was sure that Mr. Watherstone had 
taken the vulgar view, added: 

“ Besides, is it fair to ask an artist 
like Mr. Foote to defer to the lower 
tastes among us? I think not.” 

Mr. Foote bowed gallantly. 

‘Ah, madam, if all were like you,” he 
I know it to my 
cost. They are not ready for us. Ib- 
sen frightens them. It is the same 
with Shaw. His finest 
been eensored.”’ 

“Why not have You Never Can Tell?” 
asked Mr. Watherstone, again interfer- 
ing. “Tm no judge, but I should eall 
that a eapital farce. Why shouldn’t we 
What say you, Johnstone ?” 


said. “ They are not. 


things have 


have a farce? 
That young man took a glanee at the 
disapproving faeces of Miss Atkey and 
Mrs. Watherstone, and at the faltering 
lineaments of Mr. Jernyngham Mills. 
“Well, Mr. Watherstone,” he said, a if 


i ask me, I think the ladies are right. 


Ibsen’s great, as Mr. Mills showed y 
his paper.” 

Mr. Mills half rose, but sat down ag 

“And I doubt if a farce is quit 
to the Society’s ideas. At the sanx 
—as Mr. Mills says—we mustn’t cons 
ourselves alone. That’s why I s 
favor starting with a compromise. 


in 
) 


-J ohnston 
spoke—* th 


was a good comedy ’ 
to Mr. Foote as he 
played at Deeds—” 

“The Bush Girl,” said Mr. Foot 

“A serious comedy, I presume, 
manded Miss Atkey, “not one of 
musical vulgarities ?” 

“ Not a bit—not a bit.” said John 
‘There is some music, incidentally, 
—high class, and the whole thing is 
ous from—from the Imperial standp: 

“Quite. It’s a good popular 
said Mr. Foote. “And there a 
second meanings in it even if you 
He met the glare of Miss Atkey’s 
glasses as he spoke, and hastily 
‘Some people always do, you know 

“T regret to hear it,” said Miss A 
“T have always disliked puns, if 
what you mean.” 

‘My God!” said Mr. Foote, as ] 
taken away later by young Jol 
after a prolonged discussion in 
the Bush Girl had been agreed to 
a date had been fixed for the inaug 
tion in Port Allington of the dra 
‘my God, what a Lady Macbet! 
would make if only Lady Macbeth 
been a thin spinster! Give me a d 
old man, and tell me just whicl 
round about the Ark landed on.” 

“Don’t you laugh at Port Allingt 
said Johnstone. “If you play up i 
youre worth next week, you'll fin 
are jolly good supporters of the d 
Better than Deeds.” 

This looked not unlike a true pr 
on the evening, a week later, whe. 
Institute was filled, every seat of 
least twenty minutes before the cu 
was timed to rise on the Bush Girl. 
Literary and Philosophie Society 
there in foree, and, as Miss Atk 
marked, not without bitterness, you 
hardly have told them from the r 
childishly expectant did they look. 

‘Searcely,” she said, “the spll 


which one would have pictured 
tellectuals awaiting a criticism of li 
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I’m told,” said Mrs. Bossington, 
far too excited to listen, “ that 
nusing ¥ 


Miss Atkey’s scorn was 


trated that Mrs. Bossington 
ntion and suggested sooth- 

t there would be a lesson behind 
ht 


ve ou are as vacuous as any 
said Miss Atkey, and glanced 
Agatha Mills, who sat 
f her, with Mr. Webstone on 
and Mrs. Mills on the other. 


s sat on the outside, feeling and 


isly at 


nxious. He was wondering what 
vould think of it. When he had 
that Ibsen had 
nd a modern comedy was to 


he r been 


vhich he feared would be com- 
and vulgar, he had hoped that 
d not come to it. But it seemed 
yuld, woman-like. 


she 


given up 


had sal A 
first 

| realized your responsibility to- 
| Agatha—I wish to show that 


[ feel, Jernyngham,” 


you have your 


I can 


he be shocked? Mr. 


terr Tr 


Mills sat 
for at least 
the curtain 


, expecting it 
The rise of 
his heart in his mouth. 
Port 


a suspicious silence. 


For five 
Allington preserved toward 
Then 
After that 
lills had no cause to be solicitous. 
\llington surrendered itself whole- 
lly. There were things that shock- 
Mr. Mills himself at 
skirt here, a levity of motive 

did not shock Port Al- 
r Mrs. and Miss Mills. They 

ed as Mr. Mills had never heard 
gh before, and they brought out 
andkerchiefs, too, at the pathetic 


detective appeared. 


intervals—a 


but the V 





SOARING 


of it. 





SPIRITS. 


parts. Immediate]; behind Mr. Mills, 
Mrs. Bossington’ ilffs were almost try 
ing. Only Miss Atkey sat erect. im 
mobil she alone f all the audience 
there assembled For even Mr. Mill 


himself laughed once by accident. though 
he sobered down at or e, and 
on the drive home while Mrs. 
Agatha chatted. 

“Tf that is the drama,” said Mrs 
‘I think it is a great deal less 
than peopl say. W hat 
Agatha ?” 

“Oh, it was lovely,” said Miss Mills. 
‘Tlow splendid Mr. Foote was!” 

* And the Bush Girl was very nice too, 
[ thought,” said Mrs. Mills. 

“ Oh, sweet,” said Ag 
a love ly voice she had!” 

“Yes; but I’m not at all sure,” said 
Mrs. Mills, with maternal pride, “that 


you couldn’t sing som« 


was silent 


Mills and 


Mills, 
harmful 
did you think 


*“ And wha 


atha. 


her songs al 
most as prettily yourself, Agatha. What 
s that one iri?’ 
They had just arrived 
unlocking the front 
\s he turned on the light, and they en- 
tered the hall, Agatha 
that beautiful song that 
the She 
prano voice, and 
Mr. Mills’s rafters: 
“Tm Mair-i! 
l’y 
ky 


about Mairi?” 


Mr. Mills 
door for them. 


and 


was 


began to sing 
had brought 
had a clear high 


rang 


doy n hous 


artlessly to 


e got a rare ¢ 
r Spotting whe the Paint’s worn 
hin!” 


Instinctively e sang 
ul her skirts a little a 
the hall. 

“That’s it,” said Mrs. Mills 
the child is, Jernyngham ! 
does it q lite as naturally as Miss What’s- 


1 ry 
ner-name. 


she pulled 
d tripped about 


“ Hi Ww 


clever She 


Mr. Jernyngham Mills groaned 








































BY 


N 1837 


ton, a 


Holbrook, of Bos- 
daring, misguided 
Alnaschar in kind, 


Darius B. 
man ol 


perspicacity, an 


determined that on the point of land 
vhere the rushing waters of the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers met would be 
located the future metropolis of the 
Western world. He organized the Cairo 
City and Canal Company—an _ under- 
taking that amazed his friends, because 
it seemed to them an utterly absurd idea 
that the locality, one of the most un- 


the 


way to 


attractive in vicinity, would appeal 
the settler. 


the Ohio there were rugged 


in any hardiest 
larthe r up 
clitfs 


region ; 


mountainous 
the Mississippi there 
possibilities than with the 
malarious lowland that Holbrook selected. 
But he had his believed 
it eould be better more 


cf mmanding, 


and a_ picturesque 
below on 
were more 
and 


fortified, 


own vie W 
was 
have an un- 


and W vuld 


rivalled water frontage. The whole con- 
country seemed too 


Holbrook’s friends 
which. in common with 


dition of the outlying 


de solate to impress 
with his scheme, 
many others of his schemes, appeared to 
Undaunted by this dis- 
couragement, he went to London and ac- 
tually sueceeded in hypotheeating Cairo 
Citv bonds to the amount of $2,000,000, 
Wright & 


be chime rical. 


through the banking-house of 


C His return to Cairo with the 
first instalment of this money created 
nsation enough to warrant the “ stu- 


pendous work on a stupendous scale. 


In a she 


veird element in the struggle for exist- 


rt time a population consisting of 
inbering some two thousand souls, 
as gathered, a town government formed, 
ypened, and a Catholie church 
built. In 1839 the town 
had a big hotel, brick warehouses, machine- 


ne } 
ene, tf 


a post-ofhes 


as Te ntati « lv 


hops and pre Té ntio is reside nees, 


In 1841 Wright & Co. failed, and 
ix months afterward, when the news 
reached Cairo, after many delays that 
er more or less sus]yx ected to have 


“The Mississippi Eden” 
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been intentional, further progr 
>US pe nded. 
At this 


of unwarrantable 
afloat in 


time there were any 
American s 
London. live ry ship 

more than one Colonel Sellers, an 
than one Micawber. Every mark 
of finance was plastered by glowi 
tortu 


of st 


erature concerning future 
land speculation. A block 
any size compatible with the pur 
purse could be had for a few pound 
Maps 
indicati 
plans of cities then forming, 


promised fortunes. were 


in hotels and exchanges 
wit] 
conceivable appliance and adju 


convenience necessary to prod 
In reality the land tl 
principally 
option, that moment 

of desolation, with life w 
upon it beyond that of the er 


turkey-buzzard. 


metropolis. 


been secured, on wl 
was at 


no 


Among the surprisingly gullibl 
lish publie, drawn Ameri 
that time, 
Dickens, the author; and simulta 
with the suspension of Wright & 
announced his intention to visit Ai 
himself—and _ineid 
of the e« 
have gleaned from 


into 


speculation at was ( 


and se for 
write his impressions 
This much I 
soureces—in the United States and 
descendants of some of Dickens’s 
Still, the 
accepted with a grain of 
The 


distinguished 


information n 
salt by 


friends. 


novelist was 
for his 


so disposed. 
that 
gality in cash. 

The departure of Dickens for 
ica, at a period when going dow: 


time 


in ships was more or less a dread 
dertaking, 
able newspaper demonstration. \ 
thor that lived receivil F 
personal attention and wondering 
that this 


man of who was des 


was signalized by a r 


‘ 


ever was 


est now centred around 





thirty years, 



















































“THE 





ly, as a round-smooth-faced, 


1 long-haired, boyish-looking 
ith a youthful display of flashy 
“the tree and- 


conscious 


and jewelry, and 


nners of a too man.” 
considered a literary expedition ; 
they 
truth 


shown 


tryvmen believed now would 


e plain 


He 


about 


his 


unvarnished 


had already 


" hildish likes and dislikes in his 
Notes. I have in a _ previous 
blished in Harper's, in connec 
th Dickens’s Continental life, 
by his private letters in my 
o é I his intensity on occasions. 
- : singularly a creature of tem- 
: ent—but thank God he was, els 
Cul ld not have been the author 
st dD Copperfield. He believed in 
believed in the Revolution; be- 
, its democracy; but he did not 
‘ ve what he considered a certain 
itl ‘ of democracy. He insisted 
Ul lignity and politeness under all 
ns, and, thus insisting, it is not 
e that he saw certain things as 
t lid see them in America, and was 
it what seemed to him the almost 

k of social ethies 
P in “the States” were now be- 
recover from the effects of 
rreat bubble of speculation, misplaced 
( rey, and false “booming.” In this 
\ r (1842) there were about two thou- 
| miles of railway, and steamship 
ti nage had inereased about sixtyfold 
w ‘ 1836. The cotton crop had doubled, 


cents 


from ten to 
West and Southwest, how- 


ereased twenty 


cid nd. The 


ere having a false boom. Mobile, 
' u was valued at some $27.000.- 
nd t the time of Holbrook’s Cairo 
3's e, and shrunk to $9.000.000 in 1846. 
an 1 1 Dickens’s point of view his visit 


| A} 


erica was merely a festive experi 


lentally a hunt for character 
hb ng, and still more incidentally 
th out, if possible, a quarrel with 
{ | States on the subject of 
ti | eopyright His itinerary 
1 visit to a strangely obscure 
1 “ Cairo, Illinois.” 
N result of his entire journey was 
‘ blicatic n of American Notes and 
“ing ‘ iently his remarkable novel, Mar- 
his i Chuzzlewit, in which Cairo figures 
rat +} 





4 e town of “ Eden,” was wholly the 
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that 


mortal 


outcome of his visit to Of 


offence in 


place. 


course Dick« hs gave 


publishing his impressions—the storm of 


indignation reached into 
But it 
while it 


something like 


a typhoon. was a 
that, 


ir ancestors, 


good natured 


chafl goaded to madness 
makes us laugh 


well 


wise ene 


only 


to-day, for we know too how true 


t all 


KNOW 


was, and we ugh to 
that l 
He was friendly to Americans in spite 
of his banter. He drev greater 
caricature of a certain class of Ameri- 
than he did of a 


own 


are 
much of it is true even now. 


ho 


vel 


his 


cans in his at ceer- 


countrymen then 
and afterward, 
In England American Notes 


brought 


about much complex and _ interesting 
criticism. Frazer’s Magazine said: “ We 
olemnly  deelars that any littera 
teur who had read Halliburton, Hamil 


mu, Marryat, Crollope, Martineau, 


Stuart, Silk, Buckingham, Tyrone Pow 
er, Robert Seeley, and Fanny Kemble 
night have written the whole of this 
portion of the work Mr. Dickens calls 
his own without ever passing out of ear- 


] 
' 


the sound of 
Hamilton 
the largest 


* Bow bells.’ 


Marryat, 


shot of 


tains 


ap- 
and men of 
lottiest 


and 
vast and 


powers of intel- 


+ 


leet—men of various informa- 


tion in public affairs, political institu- 
and public 
length in the 


KNOW le dar ’ 


tions, service—have written 
fulness of ability, 
and experience. What do we 
Votes that 


nearly every 


at ampl 


has not 
torm ¢ 


from American 


told in 


learn 


’ 
been 
\ 


pre tty 
nothing!’ 
Dickens 


positively 
America 


Nothing, 
liked 
Halleck, 
Longfellow. Among 
John Quincy Adams, 


Individuals in 
Irving, Doetor 
Washington Allston, 


nen in legislatur« 


: ? 
Channing, 


Clay Preston, Calhoun; of them he 
vrote to Forster: “ Adams is a fine old 
fellow - - Clay pe rfectly enchanting 


splendid men, too, from 
look at... it would be 


the 


and irresistible 
West to 


difficult to 


the 


exaggerats nobility of 


some of these glorious fell ! 
Then why did he make Hon. Elijah 
Pogram in Martin Chuzzlewit a type of 


; 


American stat 


sme! 


the pec tliar and 


had 
gratifying experience of 
the footsteps ot Dickens 


stretch of sea and land described in the 


I have recently 
travelling in 


over a vast 
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Italian Noles and American Notes. | 


need make no comment on his delight- 


se 
4 


sensible and appreciative Italian 
estimate, but my American journey was 
so filled by complex trials and contrasts 
that I am not sure but I think that 
Dickens must have drawn a very kindly 
veil in many instances. Much that | 
aw remains to this day very little im- 
proved in gt neral character. He formed 
his most marked impressions of Amer- 
ican life not as he saw it in the Eastern 
cities, but by his contact with the trav- 
elling public—the Yankee, the Hoosier, 
and the Western man in the rough 
and unkempt. 

His sea voyage was so appallingly 
venturesome that one wonders in these 
lavs how he stood it at all. Being un- 
able to follow him in the Britannia (the 
captain of which was John Hewett, to 
whom Dickens was forever grateful), I 
elected one of our best modern steam- 
ships. One was 1,200 tons burden—the 
other 24,000. One was a paddle-wheel; 
the other is a double screw that can 
drive a floating city. “ Now every plank 
and timber creaked as if the ship was 
made of wickerwork; and now crackled 
like an enormous fire of the driest pos- 
ible twigs.” wrote Dickens about the 
then advertised “ noble ship, the Britan- 
nia”! That he arrived safely in Boston 
is a wonder, judging by his unpublished 
private letters that I have read. The 
crossing occupied some eighteen days. 
No one can say who reads his descrip- 
tion of the conflicting emotions that 
surged in his breast as Dickens gazed 
it the “first patches of American soil 
peeping like mole-hills from the green 
ea,” that he did not feel an uplifting 
oy in beholding this strange land about 
which Englishmen knew so little and 
felt so contemptuous. And I doubt if 
to-day there is any more deep-seated ap- 
preciation than his was then. No one 
an possibly find fault with his “ first 
impressions ” of Boston. They could 
not have been kindlier, and if they had 
heen more flattering they would have lost 
themselves by their very untruth. He 
was taken to first shelter in the Tremont 
House. “It is a very excellent one. It 
has more galleries, colonnades, piazzas, 
and passages than I can remember or the 
people would believe,” he wrote. 3oston 


MISSISSIPPI 





EDEN.” 





was a very small city then, and wi 
know it now must believe that 
Dickens did not write of it was on] 
which had best be left out. Wi 
realize our own shortcomings even 
compared to the long-established s 
conventions and _ solidity of E 
cities, cannot take umbrage at this 
graph: “ The air was so clear, the 
were so bright and gay; the sign 
were painted in such gaudy color 
gilded letters were so golden: the 
were so very red, the stone was so 
white, the blinds and area railings 
so very green, the knobs and plates 
the street doors so marvellously | 
and twinkling; and all so slight an 
substantial in appearance that 
thoroughfare in the city looked 
scene in a pantomime.” 

Remember that this man had 
a European traveller, had left 
him Venice, Florence, Milan, G: 
Marseilles, Paris, and Geneva—all 
ing then as they rapture us now. 
spoke frequently of the “ Italian ski 
America—and in that he was more |} 


than is any American who visits It 


He noticed them everywhere. Onc 
first to greet him was James T. | 
who thus described him: “ How 
recall when I first saw the young 
who was even then famous over half 
globe! He came bounding int 
Tremont House fresh from the 
that had brought him to our shor 
his cheery voice rang through th 
as he gave a quick glance at th 
scenes.” A dinner of weleome was 
him in Papanti’s Hall (Boston), 
Monday right in February. “I sav 
take a pinch of snuff out of Washi 
Allston’s box and heard him joke 
President Quincy.” 

I do not know whether the trip to 
ell, Worcester, Hartford, and Sprii 
that Dickens made would show to-da 
abundant improvement in men and 
ners, railroads and customs. It seen 
me, when I went over it, exceptins 
the community itself is larger, A 
ican Notes would still be a_ suffi 
guide. The railway cars on that 


have become better in many respects, 


the annovances of smoke, dust, and 
pertinence—also unpleasant contact 
unpleasant people—are about the 
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ent on from Springfield to Hart 
a small steamboat up the Con- 
‘a fine stream,” he said; 
" is full of cakes of ice then, and 

what it would be in summer-time, 
girl, “a beautiful 


I : t I never looked upon,” told him. 
: Hartford and New 
Dickens as 
he left 
ind the groups of 
an attractive compromis 


All these Ne 


| towns stirred him with satisfac- 


more 
tree cities 
hich with much regret, 
“grand old 


making 


n and eountry 


es lacking time and attention to 
em quite as el arming as “our 

1 No one who knows New York 
as it was in 1842 eould honestly 

t better than did Dickens. 

iy was the sunniest of streets to 


and it was so to every one else 


he era of skv-serape rs The 1] 

G ns of charity—schools, libraries 
forth his admiration; the theatres 
v Park, Bowery, Olympic, and Nib 
Kj nterested him, but he deplored their 
e ] patronage. The surroundings of 
ts | ty he thought “surpassingly and 
. tely picturesque.” The tone of the 
| ciety he likened unto that of Boston 


refined, and always most hos 
never thought the name of 
ha place.” he said, long afterward in 


nt ng of New York, 


mind with the crowd 


‘would ever as 
elf in my 
re Tectionate that now 
There are those in 
t]} vho would brimhten, to me, the dark 
as { t winter day that ever glimmered and 
), t out of Lapland.” 
atly liked Philadelphia HH 


shit t in general characteristics mor 


remembrances 


thi ter about it. this 


sa Hi eT 


ike neial than New York or Bosto: 

Washington, all his criticisms and 
) TO re must have been actually true Hi 
Ti i there by steamboat from Phil: 
-da I speaking of fellow passen 
nd isten to what he said of his own 


kinds 
in the publie ec 


grades and 


ocr trymen: “Of all 
iostle one 
o the 


States, these are often 


and intolerabl 


that 107 United to everv disagreeabl 


suff 3 insufferable 


ect : racteristie that the worst kind of 
: 

am $ n travelle r possesses, these cour 

tact ; men of ours display an amount of 


he lent 
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ithority quite monstrous to behold.” 
Washington, he said, was the headquarters 
ot the 
spittoon in 
and it is 


travelled 


tobacco-tinctured Saliva, The 


America was his béte noi) 


now to most people who hav: 


in civilized countries. In ] 
rope there is no need to put 


ip signs tor 


idding the practic people there do not 


have it. Washington was then strag 


gling and unk mpt, exactly what hi aid 
f it—‘“‘a city of magnificent intentions 
pac is avenues that began at nothing 


and lead nowher Since then it has 
a theatrical transformatior 
asked his , 
body, hi 

borne the House 
and have 
slumber in the House of 
I do 


pen ske tches 0 


inde rrone 
In being 


f vislative 


ot the 
“T have 
of Commons like a 


sions 


impr 

replied: 

man, 

vielded to no weakness but 
999 


Lord 


not see that many of Dickens’s 


f character as he saw it on 
his steamboat night ride and stage travel 


Washington. on the Py tomac, ft 


wl it less true 


from 
Fredericksburg, are on 

v than they wer then, although the 
method of doing things is different 
deseription of the S 
to this day as he 
Richmond, and so is all the dis 
lies between What he wrote 
f Baltimore He stopped 


ees Barn was the most 


exact saw it n the 
av to 
rict that 
ficient 
and said it 
comfortable of all the hotels of 


was 8s 
im’s,” 
which 
he had then any experience. From there 
he went by rail to York, and then on a 
Trai 


have modernized this district; 


four-horse coach to ITlarrisburg 
d trolley 
t the “ pleasant valley ” of the Susqu 

ther ere 
then, and 


there is no such hotel man theré 


hanna remains the arn 


feeble lights” in Harrisburg 


now 18 


the landlord whom he found t be “ the 
most obliging, considerate, and gentlk 
manly person I ever had to deal with.” 
I tried to trace this person in order t 
imn ortalize him by a rece rd he re | wa 


mable to take a eanal-boat ride as Dick 


‘ did, but I saw the country as he did 

here it was uninteresting, and then saw 
the exact pict ire where he crossed the 
Susquehanna, the “ wild and grand ” out 


posts of the Alleghany Mountains. Hi 
and be 


hard V 


spent three day in 





vond its present largeness 
From 
the Mes 


found 


did it any injustice 
board 
a study of people I 


SO¢ that he 
there to Cineinnati on 


naer was 
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my later boat affording me the same 
amusement. I found my meals not much 
improved upon—‘a great many small 
dishes and plates on the table with very 
little in them ”—and is this very dif- 
ferent in the Western “ American plan ” 
hotel to-day? Cincinnati impressed him 
cheerful, thriving, and animated 
‘nor does it become less prepossessing 
on a closer acquaintance.” He was 


charmed with it and the suburb of Mount 
Auburn. In the town he made the ac- 
quaintance of Timothy Walker, 


w! him in 


Judge 
ntertained his 


still 


characteristic 


10 especially 


house, which is standing. Judge 


Walker 


recorded th fact 


with briefness 
himself in his diary, 
from which I am here permitted to quote: 


April 5th 1842 had a visit from Charles 


Dickens and Lady. Rode with them about 
the city, and gave them a party in the 
evening. Liked them much. Have read all 
his works, and with great interest. Felt 
intimate with him before I saw him. Like 
him still better now. 

Subsequently, on his return from the 
South, Dickens visited other Ohio 


rode by stage-coach to Colum- 
beautiful 
richly cultivated and luxuriant in abun- 
dant that 
macadamized road the whole length was 
wonderfully good to him that yesterday, 
as the road is for our motor-ear to-day. 


cities. He 


bus “through a country, 


harvest.” It is all now—the 


His coachman was -taciturnity itself; 
saw nothing but his horses, and the 
coach went along because it had to.” 


Our chauffeur was also taciturnity itself; 
but the 
because we 


saw nothing distance, and we 
went were on wheels, 
just as Dickens said he did! At Colum- 
bus he stopped at the “ Neil House,” and 
so did I—this sixty-eight years afterward. 
He said “the town is clean and pretty, 
and is going to be much larger ”—a sen- 
The Ohio State 
Journal, now over a hundred years old, 
he here Cor- 
win was then its head-line nomination for 
It was the month (April) that 
address to 


along 


tence both wise and true. 


read with interest. Tom 


Governor. 


Mr. Clay made his farewell 


the Senate. “I am no longer a public 
man,” he said. As he left the Senate 
chamber he met Calhoun face to face. 
They had not spoken for five years; 


they extended hands simultaneously, and 
Resse ; ; : 
rushing into each other’s arms—wept! 
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Although 


this route of 


I had 


Dicke ns’s to obtain Ss 


endeavored all 


from som 
the 


one 


teresting reminiscence 


had 


succeeded 


him at time, | 
until aftern 


parlor of the | 


who 
not 
I sat in the 
Neil House looking out on th 
Ohio Capitol building. Then | 
talk with the venerable 
beloved citizen, 


met 


and 
Doctor Starling L 
now over fourscore, still “ practisi 
and going around in a 40-hors: 


He told 


that has not been in print, and is 


machine. me of an in 


with 
of that 


recording here, connected 


other well-known citizens 


Joseph Sullivant, Elijah Backus, 

Matthew Gilbert. It happened 

Neil House. Dickens had been sw: 

ing all sorts of Indian tales and ‘ 
border adventures that had been told } 


a long bow, and seemed peculiarly 








ceptible in accepting any statement, 


ever ridiculous. He was also fo 
mulled wine, and that and other 
ings” being brought into his p 


parlor opened the way for the afo 
committee of citizens te be sociabl 
also put the author in good nature : 
a receptive mood. “Joe” Sullivar 
wild life back 
grizzly woods of the Scioto; Gilbert 


desembing the 


yut a stick and began whittling, wi 
tilted against the wall. “It 
evident,” said the doctor, 
Dickens looked upon it all as cust 
and did not 
surprised when ’Lige Backus drew a 
from the his 
cleaning his nails with it.” 

“Elijah,” said Sullivant, “is tl 
knife you used on old Wheeler?” 

‘Nope; left that sticking in hin 
Hank Henshaw, the coroner, is hold 
says something about ci 
stantial evidence, and you bet I’m 
ing still!” 

“ Dickens believed the whole busi 
said the doctor, “ until the boys sa 
off the next day. Sullivant told 
and the great author gave a shi 
merriment. I’m the only living n 
this part of the State at least, wh 
hands with him on that famous v 


chair 
very 


‘dred OD Rebate MERE eS 


manners, seem espe 


back of neck and 


eee ee eee 


agin’ me- 


Dickens travelled in a four-horse ec 
to Tiffin and Upper Sandusky, and t! 
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rr, i ent! 
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Ww a d hat 
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er that very 


mostly a 
different 


skv. It 
that provided 


was 


m any he ever had Still, 
it, and on the 100n of that 
g day pienicked ‘in a pleas- 
i fallen tree.” While on 


road on a modern 
is not diffe ilt to select 


where that 
But in thos 


mal 


1\ 


pleasant wood 


heen davs the 


trees disfigured the landseap« 


ature of American travel 

s only died away north of 

nparatively recent years 
part of the old Indian trail 
Yhio River at Portsmouth to 
n on Lake Erie. Dickens’s 
n the west side of the Sciot 


rive 


r rat Worthington, thenes 
it < 5 M n, Upper Sandusky, and Tiffin, 
I’m j hed by the Sandusky branch of 

5 Pe nsylvania and Hocking Valk \ 
bus : General William Tarrison 
Ss sa er this trail in 1812, making it a 
told : ry road, and joining Perry’s fleet 
shi 3 r the battle of Lake Erie. Sandusky 
io I ; the a ithor as “ like the back of an 
at vatering-place out of season.” 
Is V ld “comfortable hotel on th 

¥ f Lake Erie” is not there now, 
rorse ¢ 3 3] in an unromantie substitute 
and t ; eheld a red sun sinking in a splash 

3 lten iron, I wished it might be 
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the 
rd s 
} |} tT 
} ? 
fiittl 
it ft 
Met 


But 


( le tl 
lv desi 
ably and 
n that t 
he room it 


hing for hi 


Ohio trip some 


by 


“om 


Ch ( inns 


water trip’ 
sissippi to St. | 
very time ot Dik 
coln was ¢ irt 





spl 
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Che 


ort 


oF 


his i1T¢ 
uid, 
ndid hotel, 


Galt II 


for plante 


\ri 















to treat | griie 
a | | co ld 1 ey 
ht g walkin n and 
1 stant | pe to do 
est’s deleetation 
1 fi n Dickens 
at in advance f time 
he fir ent to Louis 
erior packet-boat 
told Abraham Lincoln 
1841, made a “ tedious 
n the Ohio and Mis- 
ind it was at the 
cens’s arrival that Lin 
g hi rutiuyre vife in 
jis—at an important 


‘Ty 


‘we slept in the Galt H 


and wer 


1S6 


ar of 1812, 


standing 


of 


Ame rican 
ajor was 


and many 


red as though we had 


s Throckmorton, 


ville,” Dick- 


~ 


as handson ely 


hee in Paris.” 

va then a tamous 
and the mar er was 
1 veteran of 

a gentleman of high 
e} iN ilré s characte P.. 
dignity, nd alway 
ifort of his guests. 
through him Dickens 
his hest impressions 
pe of the old school 
reat friend of Henry 


noted Kentuckians. 


The 






































140 ITARPER’S 
arrival and departure of Dickens at the 
Galt House were attended by much 
more interest than would be imag- 
ined by the short chronicle of Dickens’s 
Notes, because he deals chiefly with 
his impressions of Jim Porter, the 
“Kentucky giant,” and the pigs that 
ran about the principal thoroughfares. 
Dickens was always more or less a friend 
of the innkeeper wherever he travelled. 
If he had not been, he might never have 
succeeded in spreading such an atmos- 
phere of happy conviviality through his 
books. Judging by his journals and let- 
ters, Dickens seemed to take more inter- 
est in hotels, jails, and theatres than he 
did in the political conditions of the 
country. It is strange that he wrote at 
such length concerning the creatures con- 
fined in varying institutions, when his 
own country could have fed his curiosity 
with parallel conditions. Still, it was 
circumstance and peculiar environment 
that suggested ideas for his great brain 
storehouse—“ quiet victories and strug- 
gles, and noble acts of he roism done every 
day in nooks and corners.” 

In St. Louis, Dickens was particularly 
pleased with the old “ Planters” Hotel, 
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and wrote of the pleasant proprietor 
his bountiful supply of “ fourteen 


on the table at 


“ Monk’s Mound,” 
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ment in the Mississippi valley, su 


to mark an Indian burying-place. 


expressed much 


which he gratitied 
Its location is generally determi: 
being between fifty and sixty miles 
the mouth of the 
east bank of the 
from it, and south 


Cahokia, or 


Mississippi, SIX 


tr 


largest artificial earthwork in the | 


States. It is 


pyramid, one 


hundred 


rectans 


high. 


area of the base covers sixteen acre 


the year 1810 a colony of fanatics, 


Order of La 


vicinity of this mound, and it is b 


oceupied a building on its summit 


cording to loeal 
monks wert recalled to 


In his little 


St. Louis, on his way to obtain a g! 


of the American prairie, 





in 
but Diekens wrote home that they 
all swept away by the pernicious cli 


refers 


























WHERE MARK TAPLEY WALKED—A VIEW ALONG SMITH'S 
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small inn at which he halted: 
point f cleanliness and comfort it 
have suffered by no comparison 
any English ale-house.” 

For three days he sailed the Ohio in 
with an assemblage of leaden 
depressing people, “a mass of ani 
ted indigestion; sitting down with so 
fellow animals to ward off thirst 
ger as a business ”—a funeral 
that he said would be a waking 
tmare to him all his life. This is 
r less the experience in such West 
steamboating to this day, and these 

ple are such as you and I have seen. 
But if his fellow travellers depressed 
the scenery as he approached Cairo 
the morning of the third day was even 
lispiriting. The flat banks, the 
nd seattered inhabitants, here and 


¢ 


ere a dismal swamp, presented a pictur 
desolation and despair. Such was 
The Mine of Golden Hope” flaunted in 
rland by Darius B. Holbrook, who 
ght only in millions when he talked 
the English financiers without a dol 
in his pocket, and afterward addressed 
etter “to all the world” with Na 
nie egotism of the most unblushing 
d. But he was not seeking further 
of town property by his public ad 
sses, for he really now had nothing 
ell; it was all in vainglory. He had 


theory that with money enough he 


} 


ld build a great city and consider it 


private property, as a factory would be. 
He would sel] no land ino the town: he 
would sel] only bonds and stoeks Ther 
fore v« eould not buy a lot and live on 


if Previous to this scheme there had 
been others of a wildeat nature that had 
attracted Holbrook and led him into the 
belief that Cairo was to have a wonderful 
future if the right man to handle it 
eould he found. Its commencement has 
had no parallel in the construction of a 
paper city. Its inception and completion 
ip to this moment is a history of romance 
and tragedy. It is not diffieult to con- 
ceive the amazement of Dickens when hi 
landed on the levee of Caire and _ first 
looked upon this mushroom place of 
frailty and deception that 
Company of London were advertising all 
sed ietive declarations of 


ver Europe in 
the most extravagant kind—a_ circus 
financi ring that mad the whole world 
hunt for a map Every publie resort 
colored lith 


ographs and the most expensive kind 


seemed To he pasted hy 


of advertising. 
But this is what Dickens fo ind, in his 
own words: 


We arrived at a spot so much more deso- 
late than any we had vet beheld, that the 
forlornest places we had passed were, in 
comparison with it, full of interest \t the 
junction of the two rivers, on ground so flat 
and low and marshy that at certain seasons 


of the vear it is inundated to the housetops, 























lies a breeding place of fevel igue, and 
death vaunted in England as a mine of 
Golden Hope, and speculated in, on the faith 
ot monstrous representations, to many 
people’s ruu \ dismal swamp, on which 
the half-built houses rot away cleared ere 
and there for the space of a few yards ind 
teeming, ther With rank inwholesome veut 
tation, in whose baleful shade the wretched 
wanderers who are tempted hither droop, 
ind di and lay their bones the hateful 


\liss ssippi circling ind edd before it 


ving 


ind turning upon its southern course 
a slimy monster hideous to behold; a hothbe 
ot disease in ug sepulehre 1 grave ut 
cheered by any leam f promise; a place 
Without one single quality, in earth or air 
ol vate! ommend it suc is this Is 
mal Caire 

Beyond the levee that Holbrook had 


ensibly built to keep out water 
if all kinds 
building material Dickens first 

the si Doctor Cum 


him for 


here now were arrivil 


runtered m of 


asking the sick to eall on 


Mines 
quinine and eal and just beyond, on 
a “shanty” door, was i Mr. 
Gass, Lawver.’ 


of the author’s vi 


iro The Mis 
sissippi Eden of that remarkable book i 
no exaggeration, and if Cairo afterward 
ffered by his atire and through the 
machinations the Jeremy Diddle 
who founded it, there is no reason 


iiltv of any 


indoubt 


author’s 
Ilis 


edly justified, and his 


blame the pen as g 


misdoing eriticisms were 


picture was 1 


li 
way overdrawn except to the peopl o1 
that time who ecould not see themselves 


as an enlightened Englishman could 
But is Mississippi Eden t« 

dav ? Arriving. the spectack is present 

ed of the til 


ean pigs a i 


what of tl 
irriage 


and 


pleturesqueness 


the rail vVav © 
the Loi 
the 


Ww he re the x characte r 


from 

slums its 
shanties without if 
the Irish village, 
prevail in the front, back, or mid 


illage and 


life of 


isties 
dle of 


] the \ into the 
domestic 


enter 
through their 


the peopl 


split front door 


The whole shore line of the Mississippi 
and Ohio generally is littered and crowd- 
ed to the water’s edge, until the flood 

omes along and cleans swirling every- 


logs, 


trees, 


cabins, cows, 


all 


thing there is to swirl 


household utensils, bushes, 
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n bent on ge g somewhere els } 
mn a mass juid mud 
But ba the bluff where ( i 
ds the Dick conditions d 
btal Neat bui neat | 
shad el It Is a cits | mes 
derfully ces: p litan, and the 
t its name might suggest is O 
B this Cain distinctly mod 
} a} . hw vid hat + 
_ ‘ y ning oa] Y % 
progres leas. But the ( 
pr iliced nst antiqua ! | 
mewhere that the West eonta 
nobs nor snol lords or crawler 
Ss } pretet " me the (¢ 
they represent a broad platform 
honest nd golden rule bser 
Vhe effe {im m Notes « 
to Cairo’s reputation h singul 
hacit Probal 1! ill liter 
has neve rred so strang 
Vartin ¢ immortalized 
eality, na Is an ast nding 
said the pul librarian to me 
exasperati! tr ted ist al 
and ort! rd os th, regar 2 
Dickens s | al it Cairo.” 
But 1 the town is rid of its Z 
uh S iudders und Cyrus ¢ he 
ereat degree. and cf its Jefferson B 
Colonel Divers, and Kettles 
has some 20,000 other souls 
tell 1 it is the head of dee) 
ration and an ideal place ti 
i idustrv in which men are 
I Phe firm f ¢ h izzle \ 
should ha . don. Perhaps 


went home in the 
Challop is 


ley part t only 


But Hannibal 


evervwher tf anv rate. He has | 
American fixture for an uneom 
long time ith a familwv that spre 


Edens 


virtue of the 


is trvi still t found nev 
] 
are tie 


intelleet and 


es oes 


the cream of human natur’, and the 

f moral fores Our hacks is eas 

We al st he eri eked up or they rise 
1? 

ve sSnaris 


And as | i" 


levees ot this mre 


hie Sas 


oved away from the ti g 
busy Cai 


sent i1t 
shining dimly thr 
morning mist just as it did when M 
and Mark watched the 


and set their faces sadly 


Was a red “ul 





receding 5 






homeward 














































B\ 1RTHUR SHI 
a r was called the Hétel d’Ita 
{ terre. Why? Neither Italians 
Englishmen frequented it. Not 
M. Ael e, its proprietor, ever visited 
. ntries except in imaginat 
| tf rng and Lin too? 
| ed a terrace extending to th 
rr t was a delight to dine o1 
evenings, especially if one se- 
hle by the railing, from which 
see the reflections « f the lights 
dge and hear the lapping of 
‘ gainst the wall. Its front 
rwhelmed — by ines, whiecl | 
; é ! seured the letters of its 
(ng talian appellation, and dropped 
z their leaves and blossoms on the aw1 
hel I the tables on either S d 
ts t t nce 
as s t re f these tables behin« 
] ng row of box trees, his har ds 
ts Z er his white waistcoat, In- 


eould observe peop! walk 


the l 


e shade of le or gon 

( me seats. M. Joly pre terre d 

\ solitude He loved movement 

. e sul Under ordinary circum- 

ike he would certainly have been 
r t the littl army of school 

I their knavsacks bulging with 

1 rath red llow 


in awe about the vi 





+] which, after so many fruitless 
“dl rneys to the station beyond the bridge. 
) a returned groaning under such a load 
£ that its passage beneath th 
ys . of the clock tower had been 
ra ’ plished only by a_ miracle f 
° ths M. Achille was beside himself 
atl th Importance, His entire first floor 
. heen taken. When not adding to 
ni nfusion by the multiplicity of 
ol rders, he stood in an attitude of 
the t ntemplation which reminded 
Cais 5 f the colored print in the sal 
. hi ; Napoleon watching the prepa 
e] \ 4 s for the embarkation of the army 
' * Boulogne 


tumult. however, failed + 








rhe Twelve Green Russian Garnets 


reflecting 


an impor 


nt arrest, and as his hand closed upon 
the criminal n order from Paris had 
set this criminal fre M. Joly respected 
ut] v, but he noved. He did 
! ipprovs f pa ns. Society was of 
more importance in the individual. 
According to his theory, when one has 
nee definitely entered the criminal class 
one remains ther iv pen the cag 
loor is to lk se the hawl For the 
voman who | set the machinery o 
meres in motion, however, iM had 
neeived a profound respect, having 
len in twenty-four hours under the 
ell of that publ sentiment of Freyr 
hich too it for granted that what- 
‘ r the ¢ ntess Anne did was right. 
Sitting alone ehind — the box trees, 
M. Joly shrugged his shoulders with 
the air of Pilate shi his hands of 
all responsibility. 

Meanwhile a valet de chambre in a 
green apron, havil mantled the py 
amid of baggage of the lesser objects 
vhich decorated its sides, assisted by the 
driver of the vellow omnibus, was at- 
tacking the enormous trunks which 


ver to a question the s rent d 


in \merican family Monsieur, 
= secretarv. Madame, Mademoiselle, 
he valet of Monsieur, and two maids.” 


caravan,” commented 
‘rom (Ame rica! 
razil probably, or Chile!” 

“No, North America, 


»] 


‘Ah what a 


to cross t 


‘Sapristi itis a 


} } 
the serqen 


from 


from from New 
incommode 
mselves, ” 
“ Nowadays it is ne 
M. Achille, loftily. 
“There i 


to s 


th 
thing.” interrupted 
is always the danger of ship 


seasickness. I 


itthing of 
land,” 


whose journeyings to and fro, un- 


W reck, ay ne 


pre fer travel by pe rsisted the ser- 


gent 
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MONSIEUR JOLY PREFERRED SOCIETY TO SOLITUDE 


a r the lind ns of the a ( reseml led scene, one ¢ <pected to hear him exc 
those of the pendulum. ~ Vue cest beau amour et la ] 

If M. Joly observed and heard all this, But he only shrugged his shou : 
it was from force of habit, for he gave again, crossed the terrace to the Bur : 
no sign. Mechanically he looked at his and demanded his bill. ; 
watch—two o’clock; there was still an ‘Monsieur does not wait for i 
hour before the train. Rising, he took omnibus?” } 
a few turns back and forth under th “ No, I prefer to walk.” 
awning, still preoccupied, his hands Just beyond the box trees, le: j 
crossed behind him. On the terrace a amicably against the side wall of 


yvoung officer was reading the feuilleton Achille’s establishment, was a littl 
of the Echo de Paris. At his feet a lit of one story bearing the sign * Pern 
the girl with a wooden shovel Was @€xX- Antigq aire.” M Joly stopped be for 





cavating for hidden treasure, regardless one dingy window, not because lh 
of the consequences to her white frock. interested in antiquities, but becaus 
Leaning against his chair was a red had time to spare, when sudden! 
parasol, whose owner was crumbling M. round eyes, wandering over the n 
Achille’s bread to the minnows at the collection of brie-a-brac, becany 

foot of the wall, her pointed shoes riveted, upon an object suspended 
projecting through the railing. The pie string from one of the shelves. It 
ture was a pretty one and M. Joly adored a Japanese gold coin, rectangul: 






the picturesque. When off duty, as it shape, surrounded by twelve green | 
were, he found infinite relief in idealiz- sian garnets 






ing. Seeing him contemplating this M. Joly had an astonishing met 
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stored up automatically impres 


rhis 


things, SO 


ee 


s of no apparent 


importance. 
er-house of untforgotten 
able to one of his profession, had 
afforded him 


frequently precious 


4 ee. At this moment he had pre 
; the air of a man searching for 
ething na heap of rubbish. Yes! 
‘ he remembered. The recollections 
ed by this object dangling from its 
: ng had arranged themselves in their 
j per places. Mme. Raymonde, living 
the Impasse Bertrand—one of those 
ces of wreckage, the press had said, 
torms leave stranded in obscure 
es—found dead one morning in her 
: m. The medical examiner had r 
¥ ed death from natural causes, th: 
4 utopsy having revealed a weak heart. 
dead woman had no known enemies, 
rs, no accuaintanees even, Rob- 
: ( is impossible, for she possessed 
thing So the affair was forgotten. 
But M. Joly had not forgotten. Stand- 
, 


half 


dragging 


window, his eyes 


d, he had 


m his storehouse a fact to which 


succeeded in 


gave a new sig- 
to all the 
ehbor occupying an adjoining r 

isted that Mme. 


death was not a natural one. 


these green garnets 


a Contrary evidence. 


m 
Raymonde’s 


Why ? 
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Ilad she seen any one? No. 
heard anything’ No. But 


I! onde 


Had sh 
Mme. Ray- 
possessed a jewel and this jewel 
had disappeared. She had seen it one: 
] Madame was 


concealed in her bosom be- 


only, by aecident, when 
dressing, 


neath her dress, and could therefore giv 


but the vaguest description of it; but 
one pot she was persistent it was 
of gold, with a border of stones lik 
green flames. 


by an outsider, the polic 


1 } 
tributed 


scant courtesy. Phe story was pro- 


nounced incredible and the jewel a myth. 
Jewels were invented for display, not con- 
ccalment. There was nothing to prove 
that Madame possessed any such orna- 
ment at the time of her death. No one 
else had impossible 


Ssecn tf. and it Was 
possess what never had been seen. 

M. Joly smiled as he reealled this con- 
clusion. Professional pride did not pre- 
from smiling in secret at the 

Was it in- 


eircumstance cer- 


vent him 
mistakes of his colleagues. 
deed a mistake? One 


tainly had given body to suspicion. Aec- 


cording to the version in the press, just 
before her death Mme Raymonde had 
engaged a bon? and this bon: had dis- 


appeared as complet ly as the 1 wel, It 
as not possible to pronounce the bonne 


also a myth, vet every effort to discover 
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her had proved fruitless, and M. Joly 
knew from experience that when the 
police do not succeed they forget. He 
admitted that to connect this bit of 
jewelry with the events of the Impasse 


Bertrand was a pure speculation; but, 


methodical as he was, he believed in ir- 
resistible impul es—and opened M. Per- 
rin’ 


s door. 


For a quarter of an hour he examined 


in turn a Zaghwan embroidery, a Louis 
XV. snuff-box, a decanter of La Granja 
glass, learning in the mean while that M. 


Perrin had an establishment in Paris, 117 


Rue Lafayette. About to take his leave, 
he paused a moment at the window. 
“It is curious, this,” he said, detach 


ing the gi: string. 


at 
ed the shopkeeper, reaching for a 
of ; 
thysts. 


irnet 


pin trom its 


is nothing, it is modern,” remark- 





chain 
seed-pearls spaced with Indian ame- 


But it amuses me. At what do you 


value it?” 
“Two hundred frances.” 
me these 


Come now, 


M. 


precious stones. 


not 
in 


are garnets, 


emeralds.” Joly was an expert 


“That is true,” admitted M. Perrin, 
with increased respect, “but—” 
‘You have a record of your pur- 


interrupted M. Joly, curtly. 


chases,” 


“ Certainly.” 


COME NOW THESE ARE 
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“ That is prudent. Let us see it. H 
is my ecard.” 

Having adjusted his spectacles and 


amined the ecard, the hesitation of 
Perrin disappeared. 

Vo. 1798. Bought of Jean 
) Impasse Bertrand. 
Then followed the date 


in cipher indicating the price. 


Dufres 
eoncterg 


and a char l 


“(ood.” said M. Joly, taking a | 
dred-frane note from the folds of 


pocketbook and putting in its plac 
garnet pin. “ You have your professi 
and | Good 
Monsieur 

“ Good 


secrets have mine. 
Perrin.” 

day, Monsieur l’Inspecteur,’ 
(lone in the compartment of a sec 


M. Joly 


while at 


class carriage smiled again. 


stood for a the window wat 
ing the receding meadows of Freyr, t 
himself opr 


his pocketbook. It certain 


ensconeing in a corner 


Was most 
curious thing—this Japanese coin, 
its 


ranged along its sides. 


characters and green garl 
No jeweller wi 


a combination so 


strange 
invent unconventi 
so meaningless. And precisely becaus 
unconventional, it must have a meanir 


lue 


some 


a meaning to some exceptional 


cumstance, personal experi 
designed as a 
in perpet 


should 


which it was perhaps 
to and keep 


Why 


commemorate 


remembrance. else 
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peculation a necessity. 


pe ornament lic 


concealed ae l 
an’s bosom?’ M. Joly did not shart 
h some of his colleagues their scorn 
speculation. For the very reason 
it certain facts were missing he found 
He maintained 
the réle of the imagination was 
portant for him as for the scientist, 
x hypothesis is a fire-ball thrown 
nto the outlying dark 
t darkness, not to attract attention 
by its own brillianey. His pr 
hary inspection completed, he took 
his microscope. Ah! by 


tly one of the garnets a spring wa: 


turning 


sed and the back slid gently in its 
es. Inside? Nothing. His curi 
satisfied, he composed himself in 
orner, folded his hands, closed his 
, and went to sleep. 


Vhen M. Joly inquired for the con- 
ge at No. 5 Impasse Bertrand an old 
VoL. CXXI.—No, 723 —56 


to illuminate 





ian sitting before the doorway in the 
un rose and took off his hat. 

‘You are Monsieur Dufresnes 4 
Monsieur.” 


The man leaned heavily upon a stick, 


“At your service, 
his hat trembling in his hand. Beneath 
his thin white hair a pair of faded blue 
eyes produced in M. Joly a kind of 
shock, for this benevolent face assuredly 
did not conform to the eriminal type. 
In abandoning one theory M. Joly said 
to himself, “ Come, come, now you are 
orming another.” Then aloud, “ You 
have been here a long time?” 

\ long time, Monsieur.” 

Be rhaps, then, you ean tell me some 
thing about one of vour former lodgers.” 
‘It is possible.” 

‘Madame Raymond 

‘a 

‘Why do vou say ‘ah’?” 

‘Your pardon, but—yvou knew Ma- 


dame Raymonde ?” 
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1 am a relation,” said 


M. Joly. 


M. Dufresnes made no reply H 
seemed dazed, looking toward the door 


of the lodge as if appealing for help. 
“Shall we go M. Joly, lead- 
ing the way. 


in?” said 


A woman was standing before the 
charcoal fire, a spoon in her hand. “ My 
wife,” said M. Dufresnes She was 
much younger than he Her face re- 
tained a certain freshness. It was a 
pleasant face, even a happy one. 
“ Marie, Monsieur is a relation of Ma 
dame Raymond: Ile has come to make 
some inquiries.” 

°ih.” The woman laid down her 


spoon, wiping her hand on her apron 
“Why do se 
M. Joly. 
“T did not know that Madame Ray 
monde had any , 
* One 
M. Joly. 
“ That 
fresnes 
His 
impatience. 
a clock 
inantel seemed to be 
what 


‘She 


you say ‘ah’? repeated 


relations.’ 


always has relations,” smiled 


true, obs rved M. Du- 


is 


wife gave him i 


In the 


ticking « 


“a quick glanes 
which followed, 
entiously on tl 


What next! 


pause 
| Ehes! 
saving, 
next! 
died 
Joly, taking a chair. 
“What is it vou wi 


exclaimed 


suddenly.” remarked 


M 


in epi 
approaching her visitor, 
her hips 

“ It 


littl 


so dark here. Shall we have a 


1s 


light?” M. Joly spoke in his mos 
atlable manner There 

he abhorred shadows. 

+} 


woman obeyed sullenly, placing the 


was but one 
window and 


lamp 


on the table among the vegetables laid 
out for the evening soup. 


+ ” repeated 
the 
be 


wish to 


“What do I 
M. Joly, 
green garnet 
~ide 


know 


wish know 
taking from his pocketbook 
pin and laying it softly 
the lamp on the table. “I 
what price Monsieur Perrin paid 
you for this.” 

M. 
the 


of 


were glued 


the dull 


Dufresnes’s eves upon 
light 


M. 


garnets, shining in 


the lamp; his wife’s, fixed upon 
Joly, asked, “ Who are you and what 
do you want?” 

“T am Inspector Joly,” he said. 


The woman’s eyes filled with anxiety 


MONTHLY 


Even to the 

police is disturbing. 
wine vaguely som 
ome torgotten 


inistake. 


as accusation terri! 


rie 


the trembling man to the reces 
sank into a chair “i 
ne,” sh aid, reassuringly; “I w : 
with Monsieur.” 
M. Joly was perplexed by the 
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“Your husband 


T 
The woman 


if the man. by the 
an, standing betwe 
in the attitude of 
= young 
Sit lown he 


Interrogate 


the el 


er hands folded i 


she took 


ie 


“Well, proceed,’ 





innocent the 


incident, 


Suspicion 


turned 








presence 








































One begins 
e unsuspected di 
some ter 

affrights inn 
ies guilt 
is ill.” : 
quickly, | 


calmness of the 


en him 


an animal def 


ina te | 
Indicated, WV 


air 
n her lap, as if 


min Rte 











th which he had addressed the 
nan. Tell me all that u Kn l z 
Madame Rayu vce y 1 have 
ing to fear.” 7 
She began without reserve : 
oice and an accent of since t ; 
5 
st shock ilarm gone ‘ 
. Tree s from ( vi y 
roubled by so1 secret burcde | 
ected the hour leliveranes 
Madame car tlone Ma s 
d very quiet! loing het VI 
y gy out always at n t 
eT pu ce} at 
The ever is not a fa 
That is true 


4 
eee 





Bu is not commu! 

lf I questioned her she beeams 

Regularly every week she paid th 
At other times, in passing, she 

say, °G evening, Madame Duf 3 
ind | Good evening, Madame Ik 

monde, that was all. The or | 

n whom she showed interest was 1 

tle Rosalie, whom she would ser 

whenever possible. Often I asked, 

does Madame Raymonde say t 

there, Rosalie? ‘She sews, and 

ne and tells me stories.’ ‘ What s 


‘Of great plains 
wolves and much 
‘She was a R 


‘I dor 





it know, Monsieur. 


torests wi! 


and 


snow. 





ussian ?” 





She 




















sudan 


















1 do At tirst she was not I said. Her manner terrified me. ‘* No 


rful. She had always the same anx- one can tell what may happen. Is it so 
expression. Afterward she became uncommon a thing to die? See, this is 
tranquil and smiled at me in pass- how it opens,’ showing me and press- 
* Madame is bette r.” | said to her ing the pin into my har d: ; promis me, 
day. ‘I shall leave you this wee k; if anything should hapy n, to deliver this 
im going home,’ she replied, gayly. paper to-morrow to the person whose 


ng when she returned she was address is written on the back.” What 


wh agitated. It was the eleventh of could Ido! At such moments one prom- 


e. I remember the day well because ises everything. I thought her mad. 
Sunday of that week my Rosalie went Well, I promised ; she embraced me and 
er first communion. It was not her was gone. Afterward I regretted. I 
bit to come into the lodge. I thought said to mvself: if indeed something 


iad rece ived some bad news. . W hat should happen, some th ng te rrible ! lt 


happened?’ I said to her, seeing her is better not to be mixed up in such 
about | ke an animal that is hunted. matters. Searcely had she gone when a 
took my hands in hers, which wer woman came asking for Madame Ray- 


‘Dear Madame . she said, ‘Il beg monde. ‘The fourth floor, the door to 

u to listen to me,’ then she took the right,’ I said. It was so sudden, so 
Mme. Dufresnes touched the gar- unexpected, I answered from habit. 
n— from beneath her dress, open- The jewel was still in my hand. But I 

t, and showed me a paper within. collected myself. ‘T think she is ill,’ ] 
anything should happen to me—’ said; ‘I will go and see.’ ‘ Certainly she 
Vhat should happen to you, Madame?’ is ill,’ replied the woman; ‘I am the 
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bonne she has sent for, and she went 
up the stairs. I told my husband it wa 
strange Madame had not intormed m 
that this bonne should come. ‘Why do 
you always worry about the affairs of 
other people? he said. Neve rtheless, all 
the night I reproached myself for allow 


ing that woman to enter. But you know 
how it is, Monsieur, w hen one is con 
cera Some one comes, asks for son 
one, and one answers. Early in the 


morning | said to Rosalie, ‘Go and see 
if anything is wrong with Madame Ray 
monde; there is a bonne there; ask if 
Madame is ill. When the child came 
back she said she had knocked, that ther 
was no sound within. Ah, then I was 
truly alarmed. I called my husband. It 


was quite true, as Rosalie had said, 


there was no. sound. The door was 
not locked: we went mn together. The 
honne was not there. Madame was 


alone in bed. I touched her; she was 
dead. My husband ran into the street. 
I ealled for help Then the police 
came, the doctor—the whole house was 
in an uproar.” 

The woman paused, as though she ex 
pected to be questioned. 

“Go on,” said M. Joly. 

“The next day I went, as I had prom 


ised, to the Rue St.-Denis, No. 219—th« 
address on the paper. It was the twelfth 
of June. I asked for Monsieur Meller. 
‘Yes,’ said the concierge, ‘he arrived 
last night.’ His room was under the 
roof. ‘ Monsieur,’ | said, ‘] have come 
from Madame Raymond i * Madam 
Raymonde?’ he replied; ‘I do not know 
her.” ‘But I have a message from her,’ 
| said, opening my hand in which was 
the pin. On seeing it, instantly his 
manner changed. ‘It is well,” he sa‘d. 
Then I took out the paper, as Madame 
had shown me, and gave it to him—but 
he did not look at it ‘Go,’ he said; ‘ it 
is not good for you to be seen here. | 
was so agitated I could not speak, even 
to say Madame Raymonde was dead. I 
was astonished also that he did not take 
the jewel.” 

She stopped abruptly. 

“And you did not see what was writ- 
ten on this paper ?” 

‘No, Monsieur.” 

“That is all?” 

“ That is all, Monsieur.” 














“And vou said nothing to any 
“Why should | say anything / 


I know anything’ All these events 























































rified me.” 
‘You were not afraid to dispos 
this?” asked M. Joly, replacing the 
net pin in his pocketbook. 4 
“My husband said: * Why not? 
ne knows of We will add the 
ey to the dot of Rosalie’ It 
truth, Monsieur.’ 
M. Joly was buttonn 
‘1 believe you,” he said, simply. i 
“ The devil!” he exelaimed, on the 
home, “I forgot to ask how much 
sieur Perrin contributed to the 
of Rosalie.” 
Mme. Joly rele rally shared he r 


band’s professional perplexities. hh 


g up his 


instance he had kept silent, all be 

of the hundred franes paid M. Ps 

It would, he knew, be impossible to ey 
plain how the green garnets came t 
cupy a place in his pocketbook wi 
mentioning that sum. It must n 
supposed that these two were not 
mind. On the contrary, the same 

tion animated them both, this aml 


being a sort of castle in Spain 





realized when, at a certain indefin g 





M. Joly should retire from activ i 
Having no children, all their eco : 
had this eastle in Spain in view 3 
villa, in a varden, enclosed by a 

vall Kvery night, after pulling 
nighteap well over his ears and « 
his eves, M. Joly took a key fro ‘ 
pocket, and having paused just H : 
enough to read the word “ Monrepo 
white letters on a blue ground 

the gate, opened the latter caut l : 
and closed it proudly behind ; 
Straight before him was a gravel t ‘ 
with a basin midway between the . 
and the house. Other paths meal ‘ 
hetween parterres-—to each one of 

he had assigned its particular ari g 

ment of fowers—on one side to an 

where he would pause again to s P 
imaginary syrup or smoke an imag 

cigar; on the other to a well, de 
to furnish the water necessary f ; 





plants. Hlaving finished his ciga 
listened to the musie of the fou 
M. Joly began his duties as gard 
and all this required so much tim 
he invariably fell asleep before rea ng 
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return from. th a careful investigation of No. 219 Rue 


resources who paid her rent res oecupant were in his possession. Among 
whose death, originally the these names was that of M. Meller. The 
inquiries, opened the information concerning the latter was 
mystery ¢ What was incomplete. Was he a commercial travel- 


Mme. Joly had the month, and it 





fat een = 


clutches of th from God knows where—motherless and 

young partridge flutters into fatherless offspring It was thus that 
nor with the ordi the idea eame to him to eall upon M 

lestitute of original Meller on the twelfth of the month. He 


motives by the then with i} eredulity, ar d final a. see] Zz 


tt eee aAORI me 8p 


e methods, and whose capture is only that it refused to depart, he adopted and 
neident of prof ssional routine. justified it. Mme. Dufresnes had de 
sometimes obeyed impulses, livered the message on that date—M. 
































which thus re but he did not wait for them; nor did 
in Spain. But, he trust to chance. He began, therefore, 


not thinking St.-Denis. Within a week the name. ag 


this woman occupation, associates, habits of its every 


guarded, de- ler? For he was to be seen only for a 
the Rue St few days, usually about the middle of 
1 the interim disap 
vy from sight. M. Joly 


He knew that contended that his best thoughts came. 


one in the ob peared complete 


the amateur not logically from established facts, but 


over the same treated this idea at first with contempt, 


I 
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Meller was in the habit of returning the 
middle of the 
Japanese coin were twe lve Russian pur 


would 


month—and about the 
nets. His ordinary procedure 
have been to examine M. Meller’s room 
in his absence. One often obtains in- 
eresting information from a room whose 
tenant is absent. But he resisted this 
temptation, and on the morning of the 
12th descended the slope of the Bou 
levard and turned into the Rue St.- 
Denis. Napoleon that 


Providence is on the side of the stronger 


Believing with 
battalions, he took with him two agents 
of the Secret Service. 

Ye s, M. Meller occupied a room on the 
court, the fourth floor. Yes, M. Meller 
was in. “Shall I accompany Monsieur?” 
added the coneis rege. 

‘1 don’t need you,” said M. Joly. 

“Verv well the second door from the 
landing, on the left.” 

At the head of the stairs, M. Joly 
said to the agents: “ You will remain in 
the corridor. Should I need you, I 
will call.” 

At the door he knocked gently. 

“Come in,” said a voice. 

He turned the ‘mob, went in, and 
closed the door behind him. A man was 
sitting at a table, reading. M. Joly 
observed him attentively—a_ slight fig- 
ire, narrow-chested, with stooping shoul- 
ders, reassuringly insignificant. On the 
pale face, however. was written tenacity 
nd resolution. 

“ Monsieur Meller?’ 

“That is my name.” 

M. Joly took out his pocketbook. He 
had quite the manner of a lawyer an- 
nouncing to some poor devil an unex- 
pected legacy. 

“Permit me te sit down,” he said, 
drawing a chair to the opposite side of 
the tabl “T have 
At the sight of the garnet pin the man 
“Tlere it is.” 


a message for you. 


started, but said nothing. 
M. Joly released the spring carefully and 
took out a small roll of paper. 

“Very well,” said the man, without 
moving. 

“ But, Monsieur, I beg you to examine 
it Such were my instructions.” 

The man _ hesitated, then opened he 
roll. As he proceeded his face assumed a 
deadly pallor the 
[Te sprang trembling to his feet. 


paper was a_ blank. 
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‘Sit down, Monsieur,” said M. J 
taking a pistol from his pocket and 
ing it on the table before him. | 
man uttered a groan that was terri 
He was not looking at M. Joly. 
appeared to be invoking anit 
ible presence, 

‘Sit down,” thundered M. Joly 
you wish me to puta hole through you 

‘If you wish, fire.” The voici 
that of a man indifferent to eco 
quences, because hopelessly trapped. 
the same instant he earried his | 
quickly to his waistcoat pocket. 

“Ah, wretch!” shouted M. Joly, d 
ing aside the table and seizing the m; 


“Help! help!” 
At his ery the agents burst. open 


wrist. 


door. To their amazement they sav 
man, his arms pinioned to his sides, 
the strong grasp of their chief. | 


next moment this man | 


ay panting 
the floor, helpless, handeutfed, his 
Beside him was a_ broken 
bitter 


bound. 

from which exhaled the 

of almonds. 
* Dame 


the perspiration from his brow, “ h 


muttered M. Joly, wij 


is another who came near having 
weak heart.” 

‘You are hurt, 
teur ?” 

He shook them off roughly. “Ah, 
cal!” apostrophizing the figure on 


floor, we nearly made a mess of 
Ile examined the room feverishly 

closet, in which hung only an overe 
a wooden box studded with nails, « 
taining a few insignificant articles 
wearing apparel. The drawer of 

table was empty. The book, a secor 
Watch 


j 
4] 


hand copy of Monte Crist 


these proceedings, the man on thi 
smiled. In his pockets 
side the broken vial lay the garnet 
and near by the pistol. M. Joly repla 
these in the deep pocket of his overe 


Then he sat down, in his customary 


titude, his hands clasped over his wa 
coat. Tis Kittle plan had miscarried. 
had expected to discover something, 


he had discovered nothing. Often } 
plexed, for the first time in his eat 
he was bewildered. But he underst 
now the sudden death of Madame R 
What people! to bar with tl! 
own bodies, like desperate defenders 


monde " 


Monsieur |’Insjx 





nothing. | 
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‘Good,” replied M. Joly, 


Although her 








“BUT IF ANY ONE SHOL 


approach of the ene 

fortress which they 
d it contain ¢ 

( ‘ eves were closed how, \ 

had put on his hat, took it 


rf ng at the nale face with 


\ ft | knock interrupted his retlee 


(pening th door, he saw his 


Madan wishes me to 
that Monsieur le Préfet has sent for 


1, and that it is urgent.” 


grutily, shut 
gf loor in the girl’s face. 

husband had never re 
knife in the 
the fear of which often kept Mme. 


i that 
ed Ni 


thrust of the 


whil he r consort was water 


the flowers f Monre pos, yet she had 


‘ permitted him to leave his apart 
from him th 


While she was 


ng his coat and straightening his 


thout extracting 


his destination. 


vat, there invariably occurred the fol 
ng colloquy: “ At 
return?’ “ Really, now, how should 
“ Tlow 
you know very well—” “ But 
should inquire for you.” 
and here M. Joly would confess 
after Madam 

uld say, “ Be prudent,” and hi 
swer, ~ Assuredly.” It was thus that 


what time will 


Ow You are going—? 


ny one 


destination: which 


would 































LD INQUIRE FOR YOU?” 


he message from. the Prefect came to 

be delivered in the Rue St.-Denis 

touch nothing,” he said 
the agents, “and” pointing to the 

body on the floor—‘ pay attention; he 
capable of something. I will go for 

the authoritic 

Prefecture he was 

ernately elated ind 


held the end of a thread, that was cer- 


On the way to the 


ly 


depressed. Hh 


tain; but he did not know where it led. 


What did M. Ley gne want of him ? 
Usually a summons of this kind meant 
ome delicate mission, It was impo 


sible that it should have any connection 
vith the 


and to b 


events vhich had Just tran 


spired, interrupted in this 
manner, at a critical moment, annoy | 
him. Ile knew that the Prefect thought 
ell of him. Ile was not surprised, then, 
nen his hame was nnounced, te he ir 
he familiar words Ah, it is Monsieur 
Joly. Let him enter.” 


M. Levigne was writing He did not 


ik uy nor did he cease writing. In 
the far corner of the room sat a woman, 
whom, as etiquette required, M. Joly 


broken 
I] 


aid no attention. Phe S lenee, 


} 
} { 


vy bv the 


scratching of the quill pen, 
as disconcerting It was a reception to 


h ch he Was not accustomed. 
* said M. Levigne, at length, 


interested in the affair of 


‘It seems,’ 
that vou are 


the Impasse Bertrand.” 





£54 
“The devil!” thought M * the 
place was watched.” 
That in leisure 
M. Joly winced at the 
in the Prefect’s voice 


Joly, 
youl moments ” 

tine note of irony 
“vou are making 
inquiries for a woman who disappeared 
Well "—with a 
behind him 
understand why the 
failed 
He be- 


there. 
to the figure 
M. Joly 


disappearance of this woman had 


wave of the pen 
a here she Tg 


began tT 


to excite the zeal of the police. 


van also to realize the excess of his 
own. It was an excellent opportunity, 


however, to display his mastery of sur- 
therefore he 
and silent. 

“We are not so stupid here.” 
first time M. Levigne 


prise, remained immobile 


For the 
laid down his pen 
and, leaning back in his chair, fixed his 
eves upon the h spector. alt repeat, we 


are not so stupid here as some appear 


to believe. We do not rain after our own 


agents. Furthermore, we have better 
employment for your leisure.” Ile 
paused, as if to allow these words to 


M. Joly’s conscious 
| 


receding 


sink the deeper in 
hess A 


into the 


vision ot Monrepos 
distance passed before the lat 
“ These 


settled,” resumed M. Levigne, taking up 


ter’s eyes, preliminaries being 
from his desk, “let us 
facts of 
2d of 
our knowledge that the 


a memorandum 
pass to certain which you are 
ignorant. On th May it came to 
Paris representa 
tive of the Russian police was selected 
for assassination; that a member of the 
Central Committee in St. 


with 


Petersburg, 


instructions for its agent here, 


would arrive by the express of the 5th. 
Unfortunately this person 
“ Madame 
Joly, under his breath. 
“What do you say ” 
“3S ema ‘*} 
Préfet.” 


Ray monde!” muttered M. 


Monsieur Ik 


understand,’ 


Unfortunately this person 
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left the 
train bevond the frontier and for a time 
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eluded us—Madame will explain to 
We had counselled 


Russian colleague to go and amuse 
time. But he 


in what manner. 


self elsewhere for a 
returned, and it seems the farce is al 
to recommence. It would be mortif 
to invite this gentleinan to take so 


What 


is to discover and apprehend this ag 


another vacation. you hav 


I say apprehend, for these peopl 
of- eluding th 
Madame, | 


what we Wal 


an inconvenient way 

terrogations of justice. 

has given us a body 

a man.” 
“T have 
F You 


mean ¢ 


both,” said M. Joly. 
have both! What do 
Préfet, that 
Meller; tha 
this moment he lies on the floor 
Rue St.-Denis, No. 219, bi 
hand and foot and is at your. servic 
“ Not possible !” exclaimed the Pre 
less skilful than his subordinate in 1 


“T mean, Monsieur le 
agent you seek is called 


room in the 


* Explain yourself.” 
modestly, as if making 
report, M. Joly related 


tering surprise. 

Concisely, 
commonplace 
story of the green garnets from thx 
when he first saw them dangling 


the shelf in M. 


finished his recital, he laid 


Perrin’s windoy 
having 
respectfully on the Prefect’s desk. 

attent 


M. Levigne examined them 


ly, released the spring, and = close 


again, with a deep sigh of mingled 


lief and astonishment. 
_ You have done a good piece ot 
For the present this 


shall 


Monsieur Joly. 
longs to the state. But we 
forget you.” 

“Monsieur le Préfet,” said M. J 
twisting his hat in his hand, “if I mig 
repeat a remark you have just deign 
to make—” 

“ Make it.” 

“That we 


some would appear to believe.” 


are not so stupid her 
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Idealism in Modern English Art 


be singular if that delicate talents. By their si have nevertheless 
and lofty imaginative fervor lived and struggled — certail restles 
ch have so long characterized spirits who have 1 een satisfied 
erse and prose should not tind the simpl aspect of the outward a 
valent in the field of pictorial visible univers They have, as a rule, 
3101 In general, however, it must led that independent existence which is 


essed that British art has lacked the p rtion of all dreamers, and hav 
ed 1 bility oft utterance. Its a ised nature merely as a backer nd up 
been democratic rather than which to picture their own more insistent 
tic, contemporary rather than fancies. The list is by no means a long 
r classic. Severed from Co one, the chief figures being Blake, W 
traditions, it has developed spon- son, Etty, Turner, Watts, and in a sensi 
along natural, untrammelled the patient and brooding Pre-Raphaelites 
The triumphs of Hogarth were Unli the rest of their countrymen, 


ad amid eve rv-day, middle-class thes: men have not gone frankly to that 


ndings. To the gracious elegance life which teems about them in such 
nsborough clings the fragrance of colorful variety They prefer, in its 


intryside: (jeorge Morland loved place, myth and legend The V deal il 
t-house and the stable, and th ga ideas and forms which are more or less 


nstable was serene and unclouded creative \oainst the sturdy actual- 


ersonal subjectiv ity. These names ity f their colleagues they array the 


mg the very greatest in the an- vague and appealing symbols of an ab- 
f British painting, and to them stract world. Contending of necessity 
dded a goodly number of lesser against adverse conditions, they have not 


CXXI.—No, 723.—5§9 
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pet : iccess ra heir ess ambiti is | é ig l ‘ ory 


brethren Lhyr igh lack f adequate tech- W atts t was generaliv assumed thi 








nici equipment thev have often failed far as Fugland as coneerned, imag 
t ! heir message eid and con tive painting wi substantially j 
sistent t —t 1 ! wen 1 gy end Tr} it j ifterg] \ f int e | 
ne =the Renais i 
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and his sympathies range all the way from 
Night 
and Dawn to the feverish draughtsman- 
ship of IHlonoré Daumier. 


Michelangelo in miniature, now an El 


the mighty, troubled modeller of 


He is now a 
on a smaller seale. 


And yet, despite its pronounced affiliations 
vith that of certain of his august pred- 


Greco or a Delacroix 


Ricketts is 
Ile has found 


his own individual language. 


ecessors, the art of Charles 
ividly personal in accent 
Ile repre- 
sents the further workings of that great 
art process which spreads its beauty and 
mystery across the face of human aspira- 
tion. The 


apostles of the past is filled with fastid- 


London studio of these two 
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sance paintings, drawings — by Degas, 
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b ( a 


diffeult to 


conceive « anything more 
lovely than the subdued bl es, rose-pinks, 
and faded golds of these little figures 


who stroll about par or garden, who 


dance under the protecting trees or pause 
by the fountain side. Th 


last brief 


years of Conder’s life were devoted to oil- 
painting | had he been spared he 
ld certain! l ittained that 
breadth and bea \ f stvle and tonalit 
of which his f s and panels breathe the 
faint though imperisha promise. That 
italienne which is 


Pate r before 
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merely transformed in the hands of such 
men as James Pryde, Gordon Craig. 
Aubrey Beardsley, and certain ex- 
tent Miss Constance FI 


Halford. One and 
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BY HENRY W. 


HE orchestra had just begun, and 

the whole house buzzed with the 

excitement of a first night. In 
those days anything might be expected 
at the Crown Theatre in Stanley Square, 
and every one of intellectual distinction 
came. The writers, journalists, novelists, 
dramatists, painters and art critics, to- 
gether with all the more prosperous kinds 
of freak and crank, were there assembled. 
Scattered about the stalls sat the dra- 
matie eritics of the London papers, on 
whose favor the success of a play was 
thought to depend. The front row of the 
pit knew them all by name, and, with 
the pride of people habituated to the 
Town, pointed them out to the crowded 
rows behind them. They also pointed 
out other well-known figures, such as 
Mr. Cranbrook, whose agreeable looks 
and brightly grizzled hair always made 
him conspicuous. 

‘Yes,” eried one of that front row, 
in the eagerness of special knowledge, 
“there’s Cranbrook M.P., him as they say 
is going to be made a Minister or some- 


thing. You should hear him guy a wit- 
ness in court! Fair turn him inside out 
he does—cross-examine him till he don’t 


know where he’s standing, or what he’s 
done, or who he is! The re’s ho such 
man as Cranbrook M.P. for gettin’ at 
the truth.” 

“And that ’Il be his daughter along 
of him, I make no doubt,” said a stoutish 
woman be hind. 

“Ton’t you think it, mother!” said the 
man of information, seornfully; “ that’s 
his wife, that is. He knows a thing or 
two, does Cranbrook M.P.!” 

“Poor young thing!” said the woman, 


with a sigh of far-off memories. 


With greetings and smiles to acquaint- 
ances as they passed, Mr. and Mrs. Cran- 
brook made their way to their seats in 
the middle of the stalls. 

“ First-rate places!” she said, looking 
round at her husband as he helped to 


“Sitting at a Play” 


NEVINSON 


take off her cloak, so that their eyes met 
with just a gleam of something mor 
than affection. “And we're in tim 
after all. Now we can enjoy the whol 
play from start to finish. I’m so glad w 
didn’t hurry over dinner.” 

“Tt wasn’t dinner that kept you 
long dressing,” he murmured, gazing 
with tender admiration on her beauty: 
and with a happy little laugh betwee: 
them they sat down. 

“What’s the play called, again?” sh 
asked, simply to bring herself back fron 
intimacies into the publie atmosphere. 

“The Heart of a Man,” he answered 
‘T’ve only seen a puff preliminary, but 
is said to be a kind of Worm’s Progr 

the development of the common scoun 
drel—the sort of man that most men are, 
said the Westminster, in an unusual fit 
of decisiveness and cynicism.” 

“What stuff those newspapers talk!” 
she said, looking up at him _ proudly 
“Who is the author?” 

“That seems to be a dead secret,” he 
re plied. “The Westminster said it only 
hoped for his sake the play was not auto 
biographical. If it is, I suppose it will 
begin, like a Chinese drama, with the 
birth of the hero on the stage. An au 
thor never tires of talking about himself 
No one tires of that; it’s only the listener 
who tires.” 

*T love to hear you talk about your- 
self,” she answered. “ But here’s the 
curtain going up.” 

“Well,” he said, speaking low, “I’m 
glad there are only three short acts, and 
then we shall go home—home together!” 

Again their eyes met for a moment, 
and they smiled fondly. 

The eurtain rose, and Mrs. Cranbrook 
nestled down into her almost bridal dress 
of silvery white. Pale, dark, and very 
slight she was, and her bare arm lay 
along her husband’s sleeve, so that he 
could feel its warmth. 

At first she did not take much interest 
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n the acting, tor she was thinking of 


ings far more interesting to herself. 
She was thinking how happy she felt 
vy, and how secure her happiness was. 
\ll through her girlhood she had longed 
to meet just such a man as her husband 
open hearted and courageous. She had 
ever thought much of cleverness, though 
e was clever too. Every one said he 
ould be next Under Secretary at all 
vents; that was natural, and she was 
proud of it. But she knew that people 
really liked him for a certain frankness 
f manner—an impulsive friendliness that 
on even his opponents; it was so un- 
spicious, so ready to accept others at 
heir own valuation, or even at a higher 
luation than their own, if that were 
possible The law courts had given him 
the barrister’s clear-cut and decisive look, 
t his face was still amiable as a sunlit 
intry, and his amenity and courteous 
mplianee opened for him the gateways 
ypportunity. By his political friends 
and opponents alike she knew he was 
regarded as a man certain to “run 
traight” on every question of prin- 
iple, without rushing off into side is- 
ies or impossibly Quixotic positions. 
His marriage into one of the lead- 
ing families of his party had seemed 
nly a natural step in a career of prom- 
a assured 
But to herself how much more that 
marriage had meant! She was proud of 
her husband—yes, proud, but a little 
jealous too, perhaps, that every one should 
think so well of him. She would have 
liked to defend him against some danger- 
us imputation—for something inwardly 
honorable, of course! But no one brought 
a single charge against him. and there 
was nothing for her to do but join the 
chorus of praise Never mind! She 
alone knew his inmost heart. There she 
was safe, for a nature like his eould 
never disappoint her. In reliance on that, 
her happiness was secure and could not 
be taken away. Through the last two 
x three years of her girlhood she had 
suffered a good deal from uncertainty, 
for she had attracted many, and two or 
three of them had much attracted her. 
After all, one liked different people for 
different reasons, and it was so difficult 
to choose! But when the man came 
whom she could love for every reason or 
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for none, she had not hesitated, and she 
was calmly certain now. Yes! her hus- 
band had everything she had most desired, 
and this confidence added a profound 
tranquillity to her joy. 

Realizing the comfort of that tran- 
quillity, she turned to him confidently 
again, but saw that he was following the 
play far more intently than herself, and 
wore a troubled look, as though some- 
thing in it was dithcult to understand. 
She also tried to fix her attention on the 
stage. The first scene, hinting at a pos- 
sible intrigue with a married woman of 
high political position, had passed, and 
now she only pereeived a rather squalid 
representation of a ruined household, 
a half-drunken gambler, a despairing 
wife, and inhealthv. undertfed children. 
Among them sat the hero, a correct and 
well-dressed gentleman, who evidently re- 
garded the situation as most unpleasant. 
He was excusing himself on the plea of 
business for not having been to call for 
such a long {ime. 

‘You see,” he was saying, “in my 
profession a rising man has to work like 
a demon.” 

“Tm not a rising man,” said the de- 
cayed gentleman, trying with a shaky 
hand to make a cigarette out of dry 
tobacco-dust. 

“ And then,” the other continued, “ I’ve 
been elected to my club committee, and 
I’m legal adviser to a hospital in a poor 
quarter. The post is purely honorary, 
but the hospital does a lot of good, so I 
don’t grudge it. But it takes time doing 
all these things.” 

“T take time dying,” said the other. 

At the words, Mrs. Cranbrook felt her 
husband’s arm move as though with sud 
den pain. She looked up at him. but his 
eyes were still fixed intently on the stage. 

™ Well acted, isn’t it. dear ?” she said, 
leaning toward him so that her hair 
touched his shoulder. “ That model prig 
is good. So is the poor drunkard.” 

But he made no answer. He seemed to 
be following every word uttered on the 
stage, and she was astonished to see his 
lips moving in the semi-darkness, as 
though he were repeating the very sounds. 

The seene went on. The unhappy wife 
on the stage offered the visitor tea, which 
he rather impressively refused; she ma- 
nipulated her dress so as to conceal the 
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holes in her boots; she fondled the gaunt- 
eyed children, calling attention to 
good points as she thought they possessed. 
Meantime her 


such 


husband maundered con- 
fusedly about old days when his brother 
and he had been at school together, and 
have at 
When at last 


rose to go, his 


used to 
the holiday 8. 
well-dressed 


what jolly 
the 
the 


politeness increased as the chance of es- 


times they 
sea in 


visitor 


‘ape approached 

‘I am so very sorry, but I am already 
late for a most important business en- 
gagement in my chambers,” he said, and 


he shook 


who almost cried at being spoken to so 


hands with his sister-in-law, 


gently; he gave half-a-crown to each of 
the two children, saying it was an uncle’s 
privilege and he was delighted to take it; 
and finally he brother on 
the shoulder and wished them all a very 
merry Christmas. 

‘Tl lay 


vou 


slappe d his 


you five to one in anything 
last merry 
earth,” said his brother, with a 
and Mrs. Cran- 
brook felt her husband start as though he 
had been struck 


like it’s my Christmas 
he re on 
again 


tremulous laugh, 


The act ended in a struggle between the 
father and the two children for the half- 
crowns; and as the curtain fell, Mr. Cran- 
brook sank heavily back in his stall. 

“Do you find it specially interesting?” 
his wife asked him, brightly, although in 
the brilliant light that his 


was yellow, and his eyes were still fixed 


she saw face 
on the curtain as though watching some- 
thing that might be going on behind it. 
“Tnteresting? No, not at all,” he 
ewered, almost roughly, and stood up sud- 


an- 


denly, so that she could not see his face. 
“ Any 
enthralled,” 
But 
erities 


one would suppose you’ were 
touch of 
then one of the dra- 
and the stall 


left vacant beside her. 


said, with a 


just 


she 
offence. 
matic came sat in 

“Rather commonplace stuff, isn’t it?” 
he asked. 

“Qh no!” 7: B9 
least I hope that hero isn’t commonplace.” 

“ Yes, he is,” “T think 
that must be the author’s object.” 

“Who is the 
Mr. Cranbrook, 
almost savagely. 


she said, laughing. 


said the eritic. 


asked 


them 


author, really?” 


looking down on 
“That’s the queer thing about it—no 


one knows,” said the eritic. “ The man- 
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himself 
As I was 
apparently 
of the av- 


doesn’t know 
But he likes a bit of mystery. 
the author’s 
to deseribe the 


ager swears he 


saving, object 
was tragedy 
erage bounder.” 

Mr. Cranbrook turned quickly away. 

“The average bounder you may eall 
him, perhaps,” said his wife, “but he’s 
not the average man, thank Heaven!” 

“My dear Mrs. Cranbrook,” said th 
eritie, languidly, “the two are one.” 

“Mr. Scott says that creature is only 
the average man!” she cried, to her hus 
band. “Isn’t that a libel on mankind! 
Did you ever see any 
temptible ?”’ 

“ Don’t say that,” he said, sitting down 
again, but 


one more con 


leaning far back. “ Perhaps 
he wasn’t really a bad sort of fellow. He 
wasn’t unkindly—only very much occu 
pied. If some members of a family won't 
work, the rest have to work for them 
Don’t be hard on the man; you’ve only 
heard one side.” 

“Oh, if you play the barrister, there’s 
no more to be said,” she answered, a littl 
hurt. 
say, to 


Sut whatever vou clever peopl 
me such a creature would be 
intolerable! Yes, intolerable!” she r 
peated, with an indignant little shudder 

But as the lights for the 
second act, she turned gently to her hus 
band, and putting her lips close to his 
car in the momentary 
whispered, “ Be nice 


went down 


darkness, she 
to me, dearest; do 
be nice!” 

forward against the back of 
the stall in front of him, he made no sign, 


Leaning 


but again became absorbed in the play. 
She fixed her eyes on him, in such dis 


tress that she -hardly understood 


the acting was all about. 


what 
It was only in 
spite of herself that she caught the gen 
eral drift 

The act opened on the evening of th« 
same day, and the seene represented a 
political reception at a Cabinet Minis- 
ter’s house. The hero was moving about 
from one group of people to another, and 
everywhere he was received with smiles 
and congratulations, for it was known 
that in all probability he would be chosen 
to stand as the party’s nominee at a 
coming Then music was 
heard in the distance, and the room began 
to empty gradually, till at last the hero 
remained almost alone, leaning over a 


by-election. 

















MRS. CRANBROOK FELT HER HUSBAND'S ARM SUDDENLY TIGHTEN UPON HERS 
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chair in which the beautiful woman who 
ha 


act was sitting. They conversed as casual 


d appeared at the beginning of the first 


acquaintances, it their looks and ocea- 
sional words would have betrayed them 
to any observer who knew love. They 
began by dise cause that 
both had ver n 

“Do you know,” she then said, after 
the other gues had left them isolated 

i uu know I passed quite 
afternoon and you never 

aw me? [| as so hurt. I thought I 
had enough magnetic attraction to make 
you look, but your mind was fixed 
on something far away. I was in Not- 
ting Hill.’ 

“1’m so sorry,” said the hero, uneasily ; 
‘ves, I was down that way this after- 
noon—on business simply. It’s a wretch- 
ed district.” 

“Oh, 1 know that,” she answered. 
‘When I have a moment’s leisure I do 

little visiting there for the Charity 
Organization Society. That sort of thing 
rather pk ases our constituents, don’t you 
know! It’s queer that, only an hour or 
two before, I had visited a miserable 
family of the same name as yours, and 
it isn’t a common name. When I men- 
tioned the coincidence to the unfortunate 
woman, she looked embarrassed and claim- 
ed some sort of absurd relationship.” 

“ That’s a very strange thing!” said the 
hero. “I know the people you mean. The 
poor woman was quite right. They are 

kind of poor relation. It ought to be 
rather pleasant to have poor relations. 
It ought to make one feel quite pros- 
perous and successful by contrast, you 
know,” he added, with a smile. “ But 
it doesn’t. Is Ippose I shall have to go 
and look them up again.” 

“Oh, I’m afraid you'll find them far 
from deserving,” she answered, lightly. 
“The man seems to drink, and gamble 
besides. The C. O. S. would never dream 
of helping them. But still, people are 
always telling us that blood is thicker 
than water.” 

“Only when they want our help,” re- 
plied the hero, laughing, “ and then blood 
hecomes uncommonly thick !” 

“Don’t be bitter, dear,” the woman 
said, in a lower voice; “you know what 
you are to me, and I love you most be- 
cause you are never hard on other people, 


no matter what they do. But | am going 
now. Say good-night to me _ prettily 
Here are the politicians coming for you. 
They are incapable of happiness them 
selves, poor things! and so a whisper 
scandal would ruin your career—evs 
more certainly than a poor re lation. Oh, 
hush! You mustn’t look like that! 
And, with a lingering glance, she went. 

As long as she was on the stage, Mr 
Cranbrook remained absolutely still, lea 
ing on the back of the stall in front, wit 
his head between his hands. He hard] 
seemed to breathe, he was so motionless. 
Ile was listening with an almost terrifi 
intentness—so absorbed that his wife felt 
a touch of relief when the politicia 
entered, and, as though a chain had 
snapped, her husband sat back in his 
chair and passed his handkerchief hur- 
riedly over his face. 

The politicians had come to offer th 
constituency to the hero, as was expected. 
They expressed the admiration and con- 
fidence of the party. They said all man 
ner of flattering things, which the her 
deprecated with smiling gratification 
Then, quite unexpectedly, they attached 
one condition to their offer. They must 
ask him to make no mention at all of one 
particular cause which he was known t 
favor. It was a cause that the part 
leaders still considered of dubious pop 
ularity. If his constituents questioned 
him about it, he must say that he had 
not fully made up his mind on the sub- 
ject, or that it was not yet before th 
country, or that on a matter of such 
importance he would trust implicit], 
the wisdom of his great leader. The her 
hesitated. It was a cause for which he 
felt some enthusiasm, and he had just 
promised the woman he loved to support 
it. The discussion lasted long. He put 
forward his best arguments, but the polli- 
ticians were firm. They assured him the 
whole question was in the idealist stage. 
Would he join the impatient idealists, 
who not only wrecked parties, but ruined 
their own future? He reminded them 
that a reputation for consistency and un 
selfishness was sometimes useful, too 
They replied they could not offer him the 
seat without the condition, and a footing 


‘in politics was almost essential to his 


career, to say nothing of the extraordi 
nary value of his services to the country. 
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Mr 


stead of sitting motionless as before, 





Cranbrook, 
ecame more and more restive, and his 

fe again heard him muttering the 

rds almost before they were spoken on 
he stage. When the hero maintained 
he uses of a reputation for consistency 
id unselfishness, and the audience 
1ughed witl seorn, Mr. Cranbrook 
lenched his fists together and_ said, 
“ What’s there to laugh at?’ so loud that 


] 
l 


the people in front turned round and 
said, “ Hush!” 

‘Is anything the matter, dearest?” 
whispered his wife, in great anxiety, when 
at last the curtain fell on the hero de- 
manding time for consideration. “Is 
anything the matter? Aren’t you well?” 

‘I suppose I’m not,” he answered, 
looking at her sideways, with haunted 
eyes. “T feel very strange.” 

“Then we'll go straight home,” she 
said, rising. 

‘No, we'll stay to the end,” he an- 
swered. “I must see the author, if he 
appears.” 

“Don’t talk as if you were going to 
torture him to death,” she said, laugh- 
ng uneasily. “It’s not much of a play, 
but it’s not so bad as all that.” 

They went for air into the corridor, 
where they found the critics discussing 
the act, but guardedly, lest they should 
give away points from their own “ copy.” 
One of them, however, ventured to say 
to the Cranbrooks: “ The seale of tone 
is kept very low and quiet. There is 
nothing unusual. Nearly all of us would 
have done just what that man did. We 
are all made in water-tight compartments, 
shut off by iron doors, and we look all 
right as long as the doors keep shut. 
Everybody does that sort of thing at some 
time or other, and yet what a terror the 
man is made to appear!” 

“Not only to appear,” retorted Mrs. 
Cranbrook, quickly. “ He is a terror.” 

“No!” eried her husband, with sudden 
violence. “I absolutely deny it.” 

“To disown his very brother—to sell 
his soul for a seat in Parliament—to 
make love, love of that kind—all within 
an hour!” she expostulated, indignantly. 

“One could forgive the love-making 
easily enough,” said the critic, anxious 
to eonciliate. “One forgives a genuine 
and overwhelming passion.” 
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we forgive everything to a genuine 


and overwhelming passion. What right 


ive e to judge the man? We know 
nothing of 3 real motives.” 

“ My dear Cranbrook, you are the only 
rue Christian,” said the critic, with an 
almost imperceptible sigh of boredom. 

I can’t hink how you Keep up the 
higher morality in the law courts. But 
you must allow a mere pagan to call the 
fellow a_ reptilk it an exceptionally 
bad one, but always a reptile.” 

Mrs. Cranbrook felt her husband’s arm 


suddenly tighten upon hers. They walked 
on, and she saw his eyes were closed and 
his lips pressed tight together. 

“Do let us go home, dearest,” she 
urged. ‘You are not at all yourself 
to-night.” 

“What self?” he cried, with an almost 
insane laugh. “I tell you I must see 
it out.” 

The call-bell rang and they returned 
to their places. 

The third act opened with the hero’s 
triumph some months later. He was seat 
ed at his writing-table reading telegrams 
and letters of congratulation for his vie 
tory at the by-election. One telegram 
from his party leader expressed high 
satisfaction with his tact and good sense 
An autograph letter from another Cabinet 
Minister foretold a great career for a 
man who could thus sacrifice his private 
prejudices for the public good, and it went 
on to hint congratulations on yet an 
other hop ful avenue to success a pos 
sible alliance with a most influ ntial fam 
ily of which he had heard rumors 

The hero frowned a little, as though 
a secret had been detected too soon, and 
Mrs. Cranbrook felt her husband start 


as though he were going to spring up. 

But the hero’s poverty-stricken sister- 
in-law was immediately shown into the 
room, dressed with obvious efforts at 
tidiness, and she tearfully explained that 
her girl had died, not seeming to care 
about living any longer, and the doctor 
said he r hushand must be put under re 
straint, and she couldn’t bear to think of 
sending him to a common asylum, 

The hero was quite sympathetic. An 
involuntary sense of relief made him dis- 
tinctly benign, and with generous alac- 
rity he offered to contribute enough to 
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p his brother in some inebriate Home 


all events for a year or two. After 
pause, during which his sister-in-law 
tifully sobbed her gratitude, he add- 


only two smal) conditions: that the 
me should be either. in the country or 
road, and that the family should take 
iew name. 
“You see, my poor brother was always 
nd of foreign travel and country life,” 
urged, “and it will be so much better 
r your boy to have a fresh start with- 
t any possibly unpleasant associations 
inging to his name. Not, of course, 
1t there is anything really to be 
hamed of,” he added, while the audience 
ighed in derision, and with hands 
ghtly clasped together Mr. Cranbrook 
still as death. 
While the was tearfully 
cepting any conditions offered her, the 
man so passionately loved in the first 
entered, as though by right. 
Steeling himself for the worst, the hero 
troduced his poor relation as one al- 
ady known to the lady, hoped her hus- 
nd would go on better now, and led 
er to the door with polite assurances. 
Then he stood silent in the middle of the 
xm and waited. Certainly the woman 
oked very beautiful. 
“Tm not at all 
ave been 


sister-in-law 


o acts 


that you 
deceiving me about those 
began, quietly. “A 
man like you is eapable of any mean- 


surprised 


people,” she very 
ss, any deceit, especially where women 
are concerned.” 

“Tt’s not true! I tell you it’s not 
true!” Mrs. Cranbrook heard her husband 
mutter, and again the people in front 
ried, “ Hust!” and laughed among 
themselves. 

“So you are going to marry a pretty 
hild!” the woman on the stage went on, 

nd, putting her hands over her face, she 

ttered one low cry of despair and anger 
hat kept the house very still. Then fol- 
wed reproaches, appeals to memories, and 

the passion that was so recent, after 

ll. In the end came violent outpour- 
ngs of grief and shame—the grief of a 
voman who had staked all on one throw 

d lost—the shame of living on unloved 

hile the man for whom she had risked 

erything was happy with a girl—an 
morant, inexperienced girl! 

“What faith I had in you!” cried the 
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woman. “I worshipped you, I gave you 
all I had to give, and this is the thing 
you were!” 

One or two women in the pit began 
to ery quietly behind their handkerchiefs. 
Mr. Cranbrook sat 
turned both 
from the stage. 


motionless, his face 
away from his wife and 

The hero attempted explanations. He 
loved her still; he was deeply grateful 
to her; she had inspired him; she had 
renewed his existence, and was the true 
eause of all his success: he could never 
forget all she had done. 


was becoming 


But the position 
impossible. Such rela- 
tionships could not last forever; they sel 
dom lasted long. 

He tried to approach her, but with a 
cry of horror she flung him away, while 
the gallery gave one shout of approval. 

“ Well,” said the hero, still holding out 
both hands as though in a last appeal, 
“vou may do and say what you like, I 
have never loved any one as I have loved 
you. You have been far more to me than 
my truest friend, and the very memory 
of you will be more to me than the love 
of any other woman.” 

“No, no! I never 
Cranbrook heard her 
almost aloud. 

There was a knock at the door on the 
stage, and a footman announced: “ Mrs. 
and Miss Jameson would be glad to con- 
gratulate you in 


Mrs. 
mutter 


said that!” 
husband 


person, sir, when you 
are disengaged.” 

“Show them into the drawing-room 
for a moment,” said the hero; “ I'll ring.” 

“ Oh, please let them come up at once,” 
said the woman, coldly. “ Our business 
is finished, and I should be so glad to see 
the beautiful Miss Jameson, whom you 
find so attractive.” 

When the footman was gone, she con- 
tinued: “ You needn’t have been afraid. 
I sha’n’t betray vou to vour lovely bride. 
I thought you 
you see, 


so brave once, and 
have almost 


now 
dear, 


you become 
a coward 

For a moment all still. Then 
voices were heard approaching from out- 


side in bright conversation. 


was 


The footman 
was heard saying, “ This way, madam!” 
“Keep that door shut!” shouted Mr. 


Cranbrook, springing to his feet and 
stretching out an arm to the stage 


“ Keep that door shut! Let no one come 
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in, or I'll break up the piece! The play 
is a libel, a foul libel! I tell you the 
whole thing is a libel on me.” 

Instantly the whole theatre was in a 
turmoil of curiosity and excitement. All 
stood up and began shouting and laugh- 
ing and asking questions at once. A 
few made for the exits in panic. The 
play stopped. The actors stood silent in 
the middle of the stage. The manager 
came to the footlights. He implored the 
audience to be calm. He called on the 
orchestra to play the national anthem. 

Mrs. Cranbrook stood with her arms 
flung round her husband, either to pro- 
tect or restrain him. But he continued 
te gesticulate and shout incoherent words 
of defiance. Two attendants hurriedly 
made their way toward him along the 
stalls. Seizing him firmly by the shoul- 
ders, they began to conduct him out, 
amid the angry shouting and laughter 
of the pit and gallery. The lights were 
turned up, and his wife was seen follow- 
ing him, still with one hand on his arm. 

A taxi was called. Mr. Cranbrook sat 
forward in the cab, his eyes staring at 
the window in front of him as though 
he still saw what was being acted on the 
stage. At last, without moving, he said, 
‘If they had opened that door, it would 
have been you that came in!” 

Sut she lay huddled up in a corner, 
shaken with deep and quivering sobs. 
At the sound of his voice she sought his 
hand and cherished it in hers, but neither 
of them spoke any more. 

When they reached home, she led him 
to their room and set him down before 
the fire. Kneeling at his feet, she laid 
her arms round him and put her face 
against his, though he shrank from 
her. “What is it, dearest?” she said. 
“Oh, what is it? What terrible thing 
has happened ?” 

But he was silent. At last, in a weak 
and far-off voice, he said: “ They don’t 


understand! Oh, they don’t understand! 


I’m not in the least like that.” 

“Of course you’re not, dearest!” she 
cried. “Like that detestable creature! 
You are so brave and honorable! What on 
earth made you think of such a thing?” 

Again he was silent. Then he said: 
‘T have done everything that man did, 


I have said everything that man gai 
Every word of that play was litera! 
true of me. Some devil must ha 
written it. But I’m nof like tha 
They don’t understand. I’m not in th 
least like that!” 

“ Of course you’re not, dear love!” s 
repeated. “ No matter what you may ha 
done, you’re not in the least like that.” 

“IT have done everything exactly + 
same,” he cried, aloud, “but I’m not 
bad man really! I’m not an avera 
scoundrel! I’m not a reptile or anythi: 
of the sort! I’m not in the least li 
that, and yet I’ve done all these things 

“ Dearest,” she answered, “I am her 
with you, I love you. Feel where n 
heart is beating!” 

“Oh, tell me I’m not like that!” | 
repeated, leaning to her at last. 

“ Never, dearest, never could you kx 
she said, fondling him like a sick chil 
* Do you think I should ever have let 
man like that touch me? Never, neve: 
could I have loved you if you had be: 
like that!” 

Next morning the papers cut th 
criticisms of the play very short. A 
agreed that the extraordinary incident 
as they called it, had caused them + 
forget any dramatic interest the p): 
might have possessed. One said tl 
probably nothing so absurd had happen 
in a theatre since a man screamed bi 
cause he was quite as terrified of th 
Ghost as Hamlet was. 

“After all,” another sneered, “i! 
Heaven gave us the power to see our- 
selves as others see us, it would be 
very dubious gift. The incident,” 
went on, “speaks much for the veri 
similitude of the play and the acting 
nothing could have been a better adv... t 
The mystery of the authorship remai 
unsolved. But may we hint with all 


possible delicacy that perhaps the dis- 


tinguished barrister and politician him- 
self knows a good deal more about that 
mystery than would appear?’ 

Another paper refused to touch up 
the personal question, but added: “ To si 
in a theatre and watch one’s own lif 
enacted on the stage has always seem: 
to us a fitting torment for the lowes 
circle in hell. Who could endure it?” 
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S vet there is no test for determining 
the force in a new writer which 
promises work of the measure and 

se of mastery. We do not know 

verness from power, or sleight from 
ll, by any infallible signs in a thing 
newly pleases. There may be a 
ek of manner that will avail for the 
moment as effectively as charm of 
ind. We know, if we have been living 
hrough a generation or two of literature, 
at there are beginners whose end is 
r, and beginners who go a little way, 
nd beginners who end with their be- 
rinning. If observation has taught us 
1ution we shall be slow to put on the 
rophet and predict greatness for any 
eginner. It is a matter of feeling; we 
pply a finer sort of nerves to the fact 
‘complished, but almost in the measure 
hat a novel achievement has thrilled and 
ved us we hesitate. How often we 
ave been thrilled and moved by some 
resh talent which has staled so soon 
s not to thrill or move us a third or 
fourth time, if even a second! 
We have had it on our conscience to 
iffer this sort of warning to the reader 

owning our very great liking for a 

0k by a writer who had shown uncom- 
mon quality in the short story, but has 
ow given the first proof of the larger 
grasp and lasting hold of the novelist. 
It is a woman who has written this book 
ind who chooses to hide herself behind 
the man’s name of Georg Schock, already 
emorable in these pages with lovers of 

<1 work in minor fiction. She is a 
Pennsylvanian, and her fiction has al- 
vays related to the simpler life among 

se strange people, the Pennsylvania 
Duteh, who, after well two hundred years, 

e kept themselves alien amidst the 
ther Americans, still known to them as 
English in the twentieth as in the 
ighteenth century. They are the de- 
cendants of Protestant emigrants from 
e Palatinate and exiles from the 
Catholic parts of Germany in the sad 
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days when men oppressed one another 
for God’s sake; and they came to the 
Pennsylvania woods fixed in a Puritan- 
ism severer even than that of the first- 
comers at Plymouth or Massachusetts 
Bay. Their Puritanism was not dark- 
ened by so awful a demonology as that 
of their northern brethren; their forests 
were not haunted by such devils, their 
homes were not the prey of witches so 
formalized and malignant, their skies 
not troubled by portents so dire, their 
dimmer minds were not stirred in such 
a continual torment of self-question; 
but their lives were ordered with as rigid 
an ideal of conduct, and their ways were 
involved in a ininuter and more constant 
sense of the mystery of the world. 
Signs and prophecies from on high at- 
tended them through their days of toil, 
and their dreams by night were full of 
warnings and leadings. Their church- 
membership was as infallible and exigent 
a token of right behavior, and their wor- 
ship was as pervasive as the worship 
of the New-Englanders. But they abode 
in a warmer creed, they were Lutherans 
rather than Calvinists, and their lives, 
bent upon an earthly comfort which often 
became a somewhat sordid prosperity, 
were nigh to the life beyond in the in- 
timations and forebodings which hold 
the material and the spiritual world in 
weird communion. As they changed 
through the modernizing influences they 
changed less than the New-Englanders, 
and they failed to evolve the quaint and 
mocking humor which became the relief 
of the Puritans from the grimness of 
their faith and the austerity of their life. 

It is with this interesting people that 
the fiction of Georg Schock deals, and 
deals in their generality, rather in those 
specialized phases of Mennonite and 
Moravian which have lent their charm 
to the work of other novelists. The 
evolution of a Pennsylvania Dutch fic- 
tion has not followed the order of the 
New England fiction. There has been 
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nothing like the romance of Sylvester 
Judd and of Hawthorne, but now in the 
poetic realism of Georg Schock we have 
something of the simple truthfulness, the 
deep feeling, the strong firm touch, the 
winning grace of Sarah Orne Jewett, and 
Mrs. Wilkins Freeman, and Miss Alice 
Brown, not to recur to such earlier 
liviners of character and painters of 
manners as Rose Terry Cooke, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, and Mrs. Prescott Spof- 
ford. In quantity there is of course no 
comparison between this single Pennsyl- 
vania writer and those several New Eng- 
land writers, and we suggest rather than 
declare their likeness in everything but 
their subjective drama. Her work has 
heen preceded by that of the author of 
Tilhe, a M nnontte Maid, and we have 
seen at least one story by Mr. Reginald 
Kauffman, in which the Pennsylvania 
Dutch have been excellently studied as 
io their bolder and more objective phases. 
All these writers have interestingly re- 
ported the Dutch diction and accent in 
English, which has a peculiar quaint 
charm in recalling the forms of its an- 
cestral German. But it seems to us that 
it is Georg Schock who has the most 
penetratingly felt the nature of the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch, and has the most artis- 
tically rendered its mystical quality and 
tragical potentialities in the six or eight 
short stories printed in these pages. 
Hearts Contending is a novel of suf- 


ficient measure to embrace the fortunes 
of an entire family, and of sufficient scope 
to present in the vision of a patriarchal 
condition the play of rebellious modern 
motives. Historically we do not know 
how the Pennsylvania Dutch ideal of 
rural life was evolved, whether it was 
the effect of a Fatherland tradition, or 
the result of prosperity following un- 
paring toil under a mild sky from a 
fruitful soil. But it is certain that 
farming in Pennsylvania early took on 


something of a patriarchal character. 
The land accumulated itself in large 
holdings, and in the midst of the vast 
acreage the head of the family dwelt, 
ith his children and his tenants set- 
tled about him and forming a sort of 
lf-contained community. This social 
type has apparently prevailed from an 
early to a later time, and it is as an 


actual condition that we know it in 
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the story of the Heiligs of Heiligths 
We wish that had been its name jj, 
stead of Hearts Contending, but 
could hardly wish the book more fait 
fully, more epically done. 

The central motive is not the ch 
acter or the experience of the pati 
familias who rules his domain so 
questionedly up to the time when 
begins to disintegrate in his very gra 
but it is the strong family quality ir 
buing every son and daughter of it, a 
strengthening each to the resistance 
his or her way which forms the textur 
of the story. Job Heilig was no tyra 
of his kin or kind, but a just and go 
man, religious, upright, watchful of | 
will and deed, and of a life so virtuous 
ordered that it could not bend itself fr 
the course he had conscientiously giv 
it without a sense of sin. His piet 
his very charity, went to form a will 
iron which sought to break what it cou] 
not bend in others and became to himse! 
an inflexible doom, which he could esca; 
only through the wreck of all his pla: 
and hopes. He had appointed for ea 
of his sons his use in life, and of | 
daughter he expected a conformity whi 
ignored preference and propensity. Y 
he did not exact compliance harshly o1 
even consciously; he only looked for 
implicitly, as in the natural order 
things. He was a good and tender f 
ther, as he was a good and tender hu 
band, and he was bewildered even mot 
than he was offended when his childr 
in turn defied him, and his wife, whos 
whole being had worshipped him, r 
nounced her love. He is a great ai 
primitive figure which the author is t 
faithful an artist to allow an absol 
dominance in her scheme. Rather 
remains a sort of potent passivity, 
vast obstruction against which the slight 
er personalities are projected and defin 

The author is also too skilful and 
wise to offer Bertha Lieb, through wh: 
largely Job Heilig’s design falls to piec 
as his antithesis. From the beginni 
the reader may assure himself that 
spite of every coincidence, nothing w 
be coincidently, nothing cheaply dor 
The same instinct which forbids conv: 
tion in the contrast of the charact: 
creates them of a freshness almost wm 
exampled in our recent fiction. It 
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EDITOR’S 


ossible that the earthen simplicity of 
these vessels would tend to monotony in 
irther production, and under a less in- 
pired touch they might well lack the 
onderful convincingness they have here. 
But as it is, the reader goes among them 
as among the people of a new world, 
new, yet some how not strange, so deeply 
re they ascertained in the potentialities 
f one’s own experience. It is like going 
r the first time among the people of 
George Eliot, or Mr. Hardy, or Mr. 
Phillpotts, they are so veritable, so sub- 
tantial to every perception. One must 
ot liken them to the characters of 
ny less novelists than these, neither 
whom, nevertheless, the book recalls 
atmospher 
[This is absolutely our own Middle 
State air, as sensibly different from our 
New England air, or Far Western air, or 
Southern air as it is from the air of 
England. It is even more definitely yet 
the air of Pennsylvania, that great ma- 
erial commonwealth, which superficially 
eems to respond so little to the high 
noral and spiritual motives of its 
rigin, and yet amidst its gross comforts 
nd swollen prosperities and sordid in- 
terests, has in the heart of its most 
prosaic expression a mystical poetry, 
hose muted strain the author of this 
hook has caught. It is beautiful to see 
ith what sobered reticence its inten- 
tions are caught and reported, and how 
its facts, so intensely dramatic, are held 
rom a fall-of-the-curtain close. This is 
managed with that rare skill which 
eaves the action still proceeding on the 
hidden stage (as perhaps life is left go- 
ing on in the unseen after the last great 
close of all), and keeps the reader, the 
<ilent partner of the author, still imag- 
ining the story. 
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It seems like declining to lower praise 
to note the subtler and remoter implica- 
tions of the story in the nature and the 
character of its persons and events; yet 
it is in these that much of its power lies; 
possibly most of its power. It is not at 
once apparent that the will of Job Heilig 
breeds final disobedience in each of its 
subjects, but more and more this becomes 
a permanent meaning from the tale. 
So far as it may be counted a moral it 
teaches the forbearance of will, the con- 
sent of liberty to the will of others which 
is the genius of the universal frame. 
‘It is love which holds the stars in the 
sky,” as Valdés says in his beautiful 
story of Maximina, and not force; and 
love is the lesson of Job Heilig’s sorrow 
and defeat. Dimly we feel the analogy 
between his case and the ease of that 
other Job, but we are not suffered 
to trace any parallel, and the his- 
tory throughout is held above the level 
of allegory. 

It is one of the consoling suggestions 
of the book that there is no such thing 
as utter tragedy. Ruin itself is struec- 
tural, and out of the wreck of all happi- 
ness the fabric of hope arises. Here it 
rises not merely for those whom Job 
Heilig’s will thwarted, or who thwarted 
it, but even for him who was its real 
prey, though he was never its sole vic- 
tim. A kind of peace as from the sky 
falls upon the scene, and a_ serenity 
which is not mere resignation rests 
upon it. Its dimensions are the di- 
mensions of life. There are passions 
enough in it, storms of them; there 
is abundant love passion; but these are 
held in the vaster compass of the hu- 
man feeling, which is indeed made up 
of them, but is yet greater than all, 
and other than each. 




















E were just saying that the new 

era in fiction, as its modernest 

note, shows a new kind of 
knowledge of Man, Woman, and Nature, 
very different from that displayed former- 
ly by writers who made much of their 
sagacity and, after the manner of pro- 
fessional phrenologists, confidently at- 
tempted definite charts of human charac- 
ter, and positively asserted their “ views ” 
of life and nature generally. 

This was mainly the inveterate habit 
of masculine writers. Woman’s culture, 
however much it has widened of late, was 
closer and more continuous, while man’s 
larger range carried him so far beyond 
the content of his living experience that 
he entered a purely notional field, which 
he oecupied and maintained with that 
bstinacy which always most fiercely de- 
fended arbitrary opinion, because there 
was no natural justification of these out- 
lying positions. This vague territory 
was moreover peculiarly his own through 
his vagrant occupancy, which woman was 
loath to contest with him, and which was 
alien and inaccessible to every other 
creature. Woman as well as man might 
become sophisticated, but not with such 
looseness or aloofness from natural 
boundaries. Within her close circle such 
artifices as she abounded in, traditional 
or extemporized, were more obviously ap- 
parent than the devices fabricated by 
man’s free-roving mind and fancy. They 
belonged to no hypothesis and could gain 
nothing from argument: they were allied 
to sentiment, and so far they partook 
of reality. 

The very habit of writing, the facile 
ise of words, is an insidious temptation 
to sophistry, to which men yield more 
readily than women. In the creation of 


a language the word was a living, flam- 
ing thing, as if articulation were the 
breaking of an electric current; it was 
immediate realization, the direct embodi- 
ment of a natural feeling. But, yielding 
to mental enticement, words slip from 
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their native moorings and are lost in 
shadows, stronger in this second estate, 
if really apprehended, than in their first 
vet lending themselves to loose notional! 
juggling. This is the peril of literature, 
especially in the work of masculin 
writers. Those arts which appeal direct]; 
to the senses, whatever purpose they may 
serve besides the purely esthetic, do not 
yield, in the very elements of their 
technique, any misleading suggestion or 
association such as inheres in language, 
particularly in those languages which are 
derived from various and remote sources 
so that words have been divorced from 
the sensible images vividly conveyed in 
their original use, becoming therefore 
more unreal in themselves and bewilder- 
ing in their leadings. Thus a reader 
finds tonic refreshment in the direct 
speech of the Bible, of Homer, and 
of all the poets who belonged to un- 
sophisticated eras. 

The more the writer is an artist, i 
the simple and natural sense, the more 
real and immediate is the impression lx 
makes upon the imagination of th 
reader. He may create illusions—in the 
finest art he must; but these are like 
those our senses make, like those which 
Nature imparts through the _ senses; 
the word held within the bonds of 
natural service. 

We have in the Gospel the singular 
example of a communication which, 
though we count it a part of the Scrip- 
tures, we can hardly think of as having 
been written; it seems rather to hav 
been lived. We trace the lineaments of 
a living organism, in a kind of trans- 
figured physiology. The Word becomes 
flesh, in such sort that we are not amazed 
should we be asked to feed upon it. It 
is all real, all like a new Nature; th 
functioning of a new Humanity has be- 
gun; and it goes on for a gene ration 
before there is this flaming rescript of 
in written lines following the lines of 
life. Its terms are those of Nature, 
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EDITOR'S 


hough the meanings are those of a 
avenly kingdom. Renewal is rebirth, 
till it is birth. The parable is not a 
ental « xplication, b 
ing truth We see men and things in 


it an embodiment of 






fields—shepherds and sowers and reap- 
s, and the glory of tl 


How everywhere we touch the human 


ie lilies’ vesture. 


dy, in its ailments and needs, its joys 
d pains! But for the deeper implica- 
ions, of which that of kinship—divine 
ship and human brotherhood—is the 
st vital, Reality would seem here to 
ich its acharnement. These implica- 
ns are the ground of a creative expan- 


n, and so the Gospel becomes th 


ropheey of a new naturalism. 


It was only when science ceased to 
pend upon mental inferences and gave 
e deliverances of the senses the respect 
e to them, as springing from a living 
id natural source, that its disclosures 
me to have any real value. We have 
me to confess a like dependence, for 
real knowledge of ourselves, upon 
mething in our consciousness which cor- 
esp mds to external sensation—something 
ng, organic, and natural. There is a 
ving reason in us which is something 
ite different from what we call reason- 
ng. It is one with the living, and there- 


} 
} 


re creative, Logos, which is the imma- 


ent intelligence in the universal life. 


ise of it our sense of life. without 


and in our conscious experience, has 


velopment along the lines of reality 
that is, f ereative realization—free- 


g itself more and more from those 
nental interferences which refract its 
ight in the soul, engendering ghostly 
errors and phantom hopes. 

To respect the senses and this living 
‘eason—to wait upon these—is to recover 
atural sanity, though it is the peculiar 
lestiny of the human soul that it must 


traverse the wilderness bef re it can reach 


ne dwelling. It is easy tor us to ses 
nstrous distortions in the retrospect 
human thought and action, to regard 
em as if we were stu 
the possibilities of insanity and futil- 
being illustrated in man’s vaniti 
fears, his monstrous conceits, his 


* +a. aa } " . 
rary and headlong assumptions and 
' 


tences, his stalking arrogances an 
ect humilities. But he poss pilities 
sted—just those which we now see be- 
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ing realized. and which were in cours 
of realization from the beginning. Nor 
have there been wanting positive indica- 
tions in former periods of these bright 
possibilities. Aristocracy and authority, 
whatever their abuses, have illustrated 
their relative necessity, and have, in the 
main, been exercised with a sense of their 
responsibility. The creative principle of 
a real Christianity has not only wrought 
in the hearts of women and of simpk 
minded men, but has inspired eminent 
leaders and teachers in every generation. 
Reason and Imagination, also creative, 
and yet also, in every age, hindered and 
ybscured and made the servants of neces- 
sity, have, within these limitations, pro- 
jected their mighty and shining meta- 
phors, speculative, indeed, but in living 
lines, prophetic of the fuller illumination 
to come. The progressive culture of the 


broken up the rigid lines of 


many has 
classification in the social and _ political 
order, reducing conventional and official 
eminences, and divesting aristocracy of 
its burdens and privileges, leaving it 
without prestige or a reason for its exist- 
ence, save as it may still earn a natural 
justification. The procession is un- 
masked. Thus Wisdom is justified of all 
her children and becomes the embodiment 
of a real knowledge. 


The sense of reality in literature 
comes with the sense of reality in life. 
Nothing is real or living except creative- 
ly, becoming thus part of a harmony 
and not of a fabricated and reasoned-out 
scheme. We revert to physiology, not as 
a collocation of physical members, but 
as a living organism whose implication 
is a living soul; and in this implication 
lie all the wonderful possibilities of a 
living human experience in the individual 
and in the race. Whatever may be the 


limitations, we accept them, content if 





the possibilities be realized. On any 
plane, however exalted, the procedur 
only in natural lines. We 


vait nativities and the natural in 


can 


crease, or growth, wherein is lodged alli 
real authority. 

Enter, always, mother and child. But 
almost it would seem that the woman of 
io-day—the woman most in evidence, at 


ins the inveterate masculin: 


f 


lacy that human nature can be re- 
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formed by legisiative enactment. This 
may be due to the fond dream that, if 
she participated in political functions, 
the whole situation would somehow be 
transformed. Such a dream would nat- 
irally occur to a sex excluded from these 
functions. We note that where woman 
does vote, she soon recovers from this de- 
lusion. But on the other hand it is 
worth noting that, during the last decade, 
legislative action and the whole working 
of representative government have, in our 
man-made civilization, reached a stage of 
unprecedented efficiency, recognizing their 
limitations, and meeting real conditions 
with effort wisely directed toward clearly 
practicable betterment, thus really pre- 
paring the way for woman’s participation 
in this direction. Thus comes to woman 
the happy critical moment in world- 
affairs, just as it came to her in literature 
in the eighteenth century—a moment pre- 
pared for her by man and held out to her 
invitingly, even provocatively. 

It may be said that there is little of 
the mother in the political functioning 
of woman—that the expansion of mother- 
hood could hardly be thought of as in- 
cluding that field of activity. We may 
hope for a new kind of polities, national 
and international, a part of the new 
Naturalism, or of the transfigured phys- 
iology of the Gospel—a polities hardly 
recognizable under its old name, embody- 
ing living truths, spiritual children, with 
the implication of motherhood as well as 
of paternity. Such a_ transformation 
could not be effected by voting it at 
the polls or in legislative roll-calls; it 
must be organically operative in the 
hearts of the people, perhaps not in the 
numerical majority, but with such com- 
pelling power, through the living rea- 
son in it, that it commands, or dissolves, 
parties, before it can be registered in any 
form of political activity. Woman is a 
negligible factor in polities, and so is 
man, but for her. or his, reinforcement 
of that organic spiritual life of the people 
which gives representative government 
its real significance. 

We use the word “spiritual” here in 
no special religious sense. We might as 
well use the word “natural,” if we re- 
gard the profound implications of nature. 
Religion itself has to be purged by the 
living reason in us of vain ritual and 


scholasticism before it ean have tl 
sanity of a “natural piety.” Science h: 
had its purgation, in a negative sens 
hy the exclusion of notional speculation 
also, in a positive sense, by its disclosur 
of evolution, needing only to see th: 
evolution is creative. Philanthropy is b 
ing purged of self-righteousness and 

insane altruism. Spiritual ethies is d 
closing a new perspective of positiy 
values, displacing merely negative vi 
tues, and finding an inexplicable ideal 
seeing that in a creative life there ar 
grace, beauty, and goodness, as there a1 
flowers in the fields, for which no re: 
son can be given, but with all divi 
reason in their spontaneous embodiment 
This is what we mean by a transfis 
ured physiology. 


Fiction is, in our time, especially 
nificant because it is becoming more a 
more the very organ of a creative 
terpretation and realization of human 
It is true that nine-tenths of our novel 
as a like proportion of our plays, a1 
tashioned merely for entertainment 
some of these, it must be allowed, f 
intellectual entertainment, and most 
them, following an old fashion, as 
as fiction itself, attempting somethi: 
more by way of easy moralities, didact 
eally or muck-rakingly. Our diversio1 
are legitimate, but they are for th 
most part reversions. Our life itself i 
nine-tenths reversionary, seriously an 
innocently. But it is the other tent 


which shows advance in vital movement 


and real values, and which engages cre: 
tive faculty and vision. 

We shall not call the fiction of th 
creative order the “ best,” or give it an 


other label. It does not concern itsel! 
with comparative or superlative degree- 
any more than Nature dees. It does not 


classify human phenomena; it tends | 
break up all, and especially social, classi 
fication. It is creative in that it i 
natural, and its art is the art whic! 
Nature makes, instinctively selective, f 
organic embodiment, hence also for form 
We should expect. women to be creator 
here, with intuitive selection; for he 
surely more than anywhere else is th 
proper field for the expansion of mothe: 


hood. Yet, without virile fertilization. 


it is a sterile field. 
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BY LEE 
NCE a fortnight, with punctilious 
regularity, Mr. T. Humiston Jones 
forsook his domestic fireside to look 
in upon his cousin, Dr. Sylvester 

Schamm. There was nothing particular)y 

nviting about the cluttered, ill-smelling 
iboratory to lure Mr. Jones away from his 
omfortable home, nor was the unrespon- 
sive personality of Dr. Schamm—grown 
vory-colored and morose after sixty years 

f solitude devoted to scientific research— 
aleulated to mellow, on such occasions, into 
good fellowship. Nevertheless, Mr. Humis- 
ton Jones’s visits were regularly made. 
It was laudable preservation of intimacy 
vetween branches of a, family-tree where 
the angle of divergence was already reck- 
oned in terms of third 
cousinship. 

One evening, Mr. Jones, 
after depositing his hat 
among the test-tubes on the 
table, and having carefully 
looked for traces of acid 
upon the chair before seat- 
ing himself, ventured the 
information— 

‘We have got a new 
cook.” 

‘So? Good.” 

‘Oh, well, we won’t have 
her long,” with a sigh Jones 
resignedly forestalled felici- 
tations. “ They never stay.” 

‘Ach! You people with 
families and houses!” Dr. Sechamm 
spread his hands in disgust. “ And 
what you put up with! Science might 
have solved all your domestic problems 
long ago, but you—you care nothing 
for Seience.” 

Jones smiled pityingly at the old recluse. 
‘I should like to see your Science cope with 

well, with suburban cooks, for instance.” 

“Why not? It is simple. You say you 
have a cook now. Is she a good cook? 
Then make her stay with you forever.” 

* By scientific means?” Mr. Jones’s tone 
was politely jeering. 

‘Precisely. In this day of serums, vae 
cines, and antitoxins, anything is possible. 
If Seience can prevent you from getting 
smallpox, or dying of lockjaw, it can pre 
vent you from losing a cook! The problem 
is simple and ridiculous by comparison.” 
Vou. CXXI.—No. 723.—60 
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‘I should be much indebted to Science— 
began Jones, humbly. 
hen you shall be.” Dr. Schamm’s tone 
became dry and formal. ‘“ What I shall pro- 
pound is theory, but we can easily demon- 
strate it as fact. Cooks, you tell me, do not 
like to stay long in one place. There is a 
psychological reason for that, and under it a 
physiological basis. I maintain that, inocu- 
lated with the proper serum, any cook can 
be made to develop a willingness to remain 
in one household—nay, to cling to it in- 
definitely, in fact: We must derive our 
serum from the animal that most markedly 
has developed the instinct of home-clinging. 
Now what animal is pre-eminent'y attached 
to its place of'domicile and can hardly be 


“WE WILL PRODUCE THE DESIRED SERUM FROM THE CAT” 
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driven from it? Of course, the common 
house-cat Very well, then, we will produce 


the desired serum from the cat. I will not 
go into the scientifie details—they would be 
unintelligible to you However, when we 
have our serum prepared, consider what it 
will mean In it is concentrated all the 


home-clinging tendencies of the cat; it em 
bodies the very quintessence of feline yearn 
ing for the hearthstone; it is the spirit of 
homesickness liquefied and raised to the 


nth power [ do not speak with scientific 

exactness, for you might not get the point.” 
Yes ves, I see,” assented Jones, hope 

kindling into enthusiasm “Go on!” 


Now we apply a hypodermie of the serum 
to the forearm of the cook. She experiences 
no unusual physical reaction. She need not 
even understand the purpose of the applica 
tion But within forty-eight hours by het 
wn free will she is bound to you forever!” 

Wonderful!” exclaimed the bewildered 
but enraptured Jones 

When vou come again, in two weeks’ 
time, I will try to have the serum ready for 
vou There are several cats in the rear of 
this place, which disturb my work at nights, 
ind I shall be glad to miss them. However, 
this is seientifie trifling, and I can hardly 
afford to waste my time over it.” 

\ fortnight later the serum arrived, 
and by taking advantage of a passing ail 
ment of Bridget’s, the inoculation was suc 
cessfully effected, and Bridget none the wiser 
is to its purpose. Then the Jones house 
old awaited breathlessly the result. Two 
days passed serenely by On the third the 
tension of suspense was broken, and Mrs. 
Jones telephoned the news to her husband: 

“ Humiston, she has unpacked her trunk 
and put-the trunk up in the garret!” 

Evidently the serum was taking effect. A 
day or two later there were other corrobora 
tive symptoms 

‘A-box of Bridget’s things came from 
mewhere to-day. And what do you think, 
fumiston, she is actually nailing up pictures 
ind decorating her room.” 

Mr. Jones beamed beatifically at his en- 
i] tured wife 

And, oh. Humiston, Mrs. Brown's cook 
left to-day!” 

‘Sorry for Brown. Say, Matilda, there’s 
plenty of serum left in that bottle. Why 
shouldn’t we pass it over the fence 

“Humiston Jones, not one drop out of 
that bottle ever gets into Mrs. Brown’s 
hands!” The emphasis of this remark led 
Jones to drop the suggestion once for all. 

In the months that followed, the efficacy 
of Dr. Schamm’s serum upheld the most ex 
treme predictions of its inventor. Bridget 
continued to cook to the complete satisfac 
tion of the Jones household, and apparently 
had determined upon nothing short of life 
tenure in office The lengthening term of 
Rridget’s services became a matter of won- 
der and comment among the neighbors, 
especially to Mrs. Brown next door. Her 
fourth eook had taken a somewhat violent 
departure the week before 


| 





“And Bridget is going with you to t) 
shore?” Mrs. Brown queried sweetly of Mr 
Jones when the winter and spring mont! 
had given place to June. “ What a treasur 
she must be!” 

“ Yes, Bridget is greatly attached to u 
She declares that she has found a real hon 
at last.” Mrs. Jones’s satisfaction in t 
fact was augmented by the satisfaction th 
the fact was being impressed on Mrs. Brow: 

‘Il am so glad! How fortunate you are! 
And with this exchange of amenities, t! 
breach widened 

On the 15th of June Mr. Jones saw h 
family with Bridget and the impediment 
of the summer sojourn safely on board t) 
train for Bayside Beach. Two days later th 
policeman on duty in Jones’s neighborho: 
telephoned Jones. 


“Excuse me, Mr. Jones, somebody ha 
forced the back door of youl house and 
inside now.” 

Jones abruptly dropped business, ar 
rushing home, found Bridget defending tl! 
kitchen door from the entrance of the ofl 
eer of the law. \ loud altereation was 
in progress. 

‘Bridget, what does this mean?” de 
manded Jones. 

‘Sure, Mr. Jones, and I should loike t 
know mesilf. If a dayeent, law-abidin 
woman can’t set futt in her own house—th 
only rale home I ever had in me loife 
without this blaeckguard a-tr-ryin’ to inter 
feever i 

* But, Bridget. where is Mrs. Jones?” 

“ At the shore, sir—-foine and well I left 
the missus—I was just that homesick for 
soight of me own kitchen— 

“ Did Mrs. Jones consent to your coming 
back this way?” 

“ Begorra, an’ if it didn’t clane slip m 
moind to tell the missus—I was just that 
homesick fer th’ ould place.” 

Jones dismissed the policeman, and con 
fronted the problem of getting Bridget 
headed toward Bayside Beach again. For 
an hour entreaties and threats alternate 
in confusing succession, and slowly Bridget 
yielded. Jones called a cab, and in spite of 
Bridget’s laments at this new breaking of 
home ties she was got aboard the 6.10 train 

Two nights later, Jones returning found 
Bridget again, this time entrenched in het 
room. 

“ If the missus loikes me cookin’, *tis here 
she ean come fer it.” The ultimatum 
gained emphasis coming through the barred 
door. “Tl not be traipsin’ all over the 
counthry, puttin’ up wid infarior comforts 
lavin’ me home the only rale home | 
ever Bs ; 

In despair Jones sought the laboratory 
of Dr. Schamm. The latter’s ivory counté 
nance crinkled into strange, scientific delight 
at Jones’s story. 

‘You have made a real contribution to 
Science—” 

‘Science be hanged!” cut in the lay-mind 
ed Jones. “ I want a cook that will stay put.” 
“ But what can you expect?” retorted the 
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EDITOR’S 


ientist “Bridget is naturally exempli 
ing the exact traits of the cat. The cat 
es not care for the family, she clings to 
e house. And if carried away by force, 


e is irresistibly drawn back to her original 
ice of domicile. Now the serum has de- 
eloped precisely this instinct of the cat in 


our eook. She has returned twice—a 
eautiful example of the immutable work- 
ngs of scientific law. We should try a 


nore difficult experiment—such as we know 
as successfully been attempted many times 
ith eats. You can hardly carry Bridget 
ff in a basket but you can 
lindfold her and drop her off 
e train at some wayside sta 
tion. She will undoubtedly find 
vay back to the house by 

ie shortest route. I will pre 
ire a seientifie report of 

lis 

Stuff and nonsense!” angrily 
nterjected Jones. “A eook is 
ntended to eook, and if Bridget 
in’t be made to return to the 
imily, the family will 
ve to come back to the 


Dr. Sehamm shrugged 
is shoulders, and the 
Jones family made an un 
seasonable return from 
Bayside Beach. 

At any rate,” Mrs. 
jones comforted herself, 

Mrs. Brown is without 
1. cook again, and that makes the sixth.” 

In the months that followed, Mrs. Jones 
ost exact count of Mrs. Brown’s cooks. The 
Jones household pursued the smooth tenor 

its way, with Bridget established like a 
rock in the midst of domestic tranquillity. 
It was not until March that a tardy Nem- 
esis cast eyes upon the Jones household. 
The blow fell one evening after dinner, which 
Jones had eaten in silence 

‘I have bad news, Matilda.” Jones tried 
to put the worst forward in a sort of edge- 
wise fashion. “I ean’t renew the lease on 
this house.” 

‘Then we can move out to Woodside,” re- 
plied Mrs, Jones, complacently. “I have 
ilways wanted to get away from this 
dusty, noisy— 

She stopped with a gasp, and husband 
nd wife eyed each other in dread compre- 
hension. Bridget! 

* Humiston Jones, you’ve got to renew the 
ease on this house. If you can’t renew the 
ase, you've got to buy the house!” 

“'That’s exactly the trouble, my dear. 
rhat’s why I can’t lease again. The house 
has been sold.” 

*Sold!” 

Mr. Jones hesitated, then bravely came 
ut with the worst. jrown has bought it.” 

When Mrs. Jones had been reduced to a 
state of comparative quiet, Jones was 
speedily despatched to Dr. Sechamm’s to 
make a final appeal to Science such as the 
lesperate situation demanded. He found 
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SLOWLY SHE 
YIELDED 


the laboratory dismantled, and the doctor 
in the midst of hasty preparations for a 
return to Germany Dr. Schamm was on 
the eve of a great discovery, which could 
be given to the world only from Heidel 


berg. He waved aside the matter of 
the cook with true scientific disgust over 
domestic _ trivialities. But when Jones 


pleaded and insisted, he briefly pointed out 
that it was over a year since Bridget had 
been inoculated, and it was probable that 
the effect of the serum was now almost 
exhausted, Bridget would in all likelihood 
make no objection to the change to Wood 
side, and her abnormally long association 
with the Jones family ought surely to 
count in their favor. 

On May first the Joneses and Bridget 
moved to Woodside—and the bottle of 
serum was broken and spilled in the mov 
ing. The situation was now acute. 

‘You are to have one of the very best 
rooms,” Mrs. Jones explained to Bridget 
in her sweetest tones as they faced the 
clean emptiness of the new house. “It’s 
going to be ever so much nicer living out 
here with fresh air and green trees than 
in the hot, dusty city. Don’t you think so?” 

‘Indeed an’ I do, mum,” agreed Bridget, 
and following Mrs. Jones she made an in 
spection of her new quarters on the third 
floor. 

4 front room, you see, Bridget,” said 
Mrs. Jones, impressively—* large, airy, sun- 
shiny, and a beautiful view of the river.” 








ONLY REAL HOME SHE EVER HAD 


‘Indeed, mum, I never dreamt of havin’ 
the loikes of this for me poor bones to rest 
in,” Bridget purred., 

The routine of domestic life was nervously 


re-established in the new abode, and the dra 
matic suspense lengthened from hours to 
days. When a week had passed, Mrs. 
Jones began to take heart. The second 
week followed, and it seemed that Dr. 
Schamm must be right in his conjecture 
that the serum had spent its potency. 
After the third week Mrs. Jones felt that 
she could safely remit her vigilance for the 
day and do some long-deferred shopping in 
town On Friday she went, making a 
round of the shops, and winding up in the 
afternoon at Jones’s office in a state of de 
pleted funds. Just then the telephone rang; 
at the other end of the wire was Brown. 

“ Jones, is that you?.... Can you hear 
me above this noise? . For Heaven’s sake, 
come up here and call off your cook : 
Yes, she has landed here with two trunks 
and I don’t know how many packing-boxes 
out on the sidewalk, and is trying to put 
our cook out of the kitchen. . . . They’re 
at each other now and making an awful 
racket—can’t you hear it? ... What am | 
to do? Mrs. Brown is away... . Can’t 
you come up and help straighten out the 
mess? ... Your cook must be crazy! 

I'm afraid to go out in the kitchen. 
Good Lord! that sounds like the crockery.” 

Jones was abruptly cut off, but he did 
not wait for further details. With Mrs. 
Jones, he fled up-town. Whatever the 
tumult had been a few minutes before, the 
house now presented a silent and dignified 
exterior. Jones rang the bell, and to his 


surprise it was Mrs. Brown, still wearin; 
her hat and gloves, who ushered then 
cordially into what had once been thei 
own parlor, now strangely transformed. 

“Mr. Jones, and dear Mrs. Jones, I ar 
so sorry Mr. Brown troubled you. Luckil 
| returned just after he telephoned, and 
soon smoothed things over in the kitche: 
There was no getting Bridvet out of th 
house. What a strange attachment sh 
seems to have for the kouse!—the hous: 
Mrs. Jones. Of course, my cook left out 
sheer fright. I gave her the full month's 
wages, so she seemed satisfied, poor thing 
Bridget insists on staying—” 

“The idea!” snorted Mrs. Jones. 
get is my cook—” 

“Pardon me, dear Mrs. Jones,” Mrs 
Brown resumed sweetly, “that is exact! 
what I have been trying to impress upo! 
Bridget myself, and what she wholly fails 
to grasp.” 

“T'll talk to her myself—” 

‘IT do wish you would, Mrs. Jones 
chimed in Mrs. Brown, quickly. This read 
ness made Mrs. Jones pause and consider. 

“No use. It’s the serum still working 
Jones whispered in his wife’s ear. Mrs 
Jones mentally debated the chances of vii 
tory and defeat and then discreetly yielded 

From the parlor to the hall, and from th: 
hall to the door, the women vied with eac 
other in a profusion of politeness and r 
grets. It was a most amiable parting. 

Mrs. Jones maintained a grim silenc 
for three blocks, then broke it. 

“ And to think, Humiston, I taught Brid 
get my secret recipe for green-tomato com 
pote!” 
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Grandpa and the Fog-Horn 


S a fog-horn on th’ shore 

Where we live, an’ it just make 
Sometimes such a nawful roar 

rill your ears inside they ache. 
But it ‘only roars just when 

They’s a fog—'eause ships they might 
[rv to sail right in, an’ then 

They be wrecked all up some night! 


Grampa come to visit us, 

An’ las’ night th’ fog-horn start 
Settin’ up a nawful fuss 

Roarin’ awful close apart. 
Course we go right on an’ sleep, 

Cause we're used to it, you know, 
\n’ don’t hear it while it keep 

* Waw-in’” an’ a “ Waw-in’” so. 


But poor grampa he ain’t been 
Visitin’ us since we come 
lo this house an’ moved ‘way in 
From th’ house we moved out from. 
So he just don’t sleep at all 
An’ at breakfast he just gap’, 
\n’ he let his boiled egg fall 
Purt’ near right into his lap. 


\n’ he ast us if some one 
Ain’t got cows some place that’s near, 
\n’ pa say he guess there’s none 
If there is, w’y he ain't hear. 
Grampa say, “I heard a cow 
Beller all night fer her ealf. 
My, but she kicked up a row!”— 
An’ my goodness! How we laugh! 
Witeur D. NEssir. 
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The Only Job Left 
Be Governor of a Western State tells 


{ the time when he was so annoyed 
by oflice-seekers that he was compelled to 
make public announcement in the press 
that in view of the multitudinous applica 
tions for office, he would be unable to give 
consideration to them all. 

Shortly after this announcement, the 
Governor received the following letter: 

“ HONORABLE Mr. GoverNor,—lI see by the 
papers where it says that you are going to 
take a month off to destroy the thousands 
of applications for jobs. Mr. Governor, if 
everything else is gone, may I ask that | 
get the job of helping you tear up the 
letters ?” 


Had a Bad Reputation 
CERTAIN Boston woman recently passed 
the house of a friend and found Harry, 
the small boy of the family, sitting on the 
front steps, weeping bitterly. She stopped 
and asked what was the matter. 

* We—we've got a new baby in the house 
and he is making an awful lot of noise, an’ 
papa’s on the road, an’ he don’t know any- 
thing about it!” 

* But,” protested the woman, bewildered 
ly,“ that is nothing to ery about, Harry.” 

Harry stopped erying long enough to 
fix an indignant glare on the woman. 
* You don’t know,” he said, bitterly. “ Papa 
always blames me for everything that hap 
pens while he is away.” 
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Mrs. Newryricue. “Oh, Silas, isn’t that coiffure wonderful? 
Mr. NEWLyRICHE. “Jt is pretty good. Is it Java or Mocha?” 
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True Sense of Proportion 
ITH keen appreciation of Boston as 
the “hub of the universe,” and from 
his home in one of its suburbs, a seven-year 
old boy recently wrote to aunt the 
Middle West: 
‘Tl am 


an in 


to 
me. 


learning 
mother is teaching 
history of the world. The first (vol 
ume) is about New England. second 
one is to be about Greece.” 


write with ink 
| am writing the 
one 


The 


Family Pride 


— was doing her best to amuse 
entertain 


RS. F 
and her strenuous five-year 
id grandson and namesake, Ford, being in 
turn every animal which his faney dictated. 
Finally, after unusual exertion, she asked, 
“ Does your Grandma M play with you 
this way?” 

Drawing up proudly, 
plied, “ I'd you know my 
M -is a perfect lady!” 


himself 
have 


Ford re- 
Gran’ma 


On Books 

HE books we think we ought to read are 
poky, dull, and dry; 

books that we would like to read we are 
ashamed to buy; 

books that people talk about we never 
ean reeall; 
the books that people give 
they’re the worst of all! 
CAROLYN WELLS. 
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Food for Fun 

‘s ARY,” said a lady rather sharply t 
her cook, “ | must insist that you kee) 
better hours and that you have less com 
pany in the kitchen at night. Last night 
you kept me from sleeping because of th 
uproarious laughter of one of your womar 
friends.” 

“ Yis, mum, | 
reply, “ but 
a-tellin’ of 
one day.” 


know,” was the apologeti 
couldn’t help it. I wa 
you tried to make a 


she 


how cak« 


Advance Information 


M. BUCKLEY, the 
and divine, addressing a New 
Sunday-school, related an_ inci 
dent that greatly interested the children 
He told of meeting a ragged, hungry-looking 
little girl in the street on a wintry day, and 
when he questioned her she recited a pitifu 
tale of a sick mother and younger brothers 
and sisters without food. After giving he: 
a silver dollar the good doctor followed at 
a safe distance to what 
with the money. 

* Now, children, what do you suppose was 
the first thing she bought with that dol 
lar?” said Dr. suckley. “ Hands up.” 

Up went the hands, and one child after 
another ventured a but none proved 
correct. Finally a little boy whose upraised 
hand alone remained was asked for his 
answer to the question. 

“ A basket,” he sang 
out, 

“ Correct,” said th 
doctor; “ there’s a boy 
who thinks. 
come up here on the 
platform and tell us 
why you think it was 
a basket.” 

After considerabl 
coaxing the boy reach 
ed the platform, but 
seemed unwilling t 
talk. “Go on,” urged 
the doctor, “I want 
these boys and girls to 
learn to think, too.” 

The boy still hesi 
tated and Dr. Buckley 
took from his pocket 
a silver quarter. * I'l! 
give you this,” he said 
“if you'll tell us what 
makes you think tli 
little girl bought a 
basket first.” 

“ Be-be-cause,” stam 


ee 
editor 
York City 


well-know) 


see she would cd 


gue 
guess, 


Now, son, 








Resourceful 


“ You’s broke you’ banjo string; 
do?” 


Now what you gwan to 
“Ki! dat ain’t anyt’ing, 


I'll git one out my shoe!” 


mered the youngster 
at last moved by th 
sight of the money 
“T was over in Hobo 
ken last Sunday and 
heard you tell the 
story there.” 
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BLUEBLOOD. “ Oh, 


since Thursday.” 


Homely Hints for Happy Boys 
rActT 


your father has a headache you 
should always bang the door; 

your mother’s feeling giddy you should 
stamp upon the floor; 
and whistle as you run—it 
ripping fun, 


is really 


And discourages your elders when they 
tend to be a bore 


ON GETTING UP 


When the matutinal knock 

Comes to rouse you from repose, 
Quite regardless of the clock 

Turn and take another doze 
Should your relatives complain 
Do not let it give you pain; 
Never mind if breakfast’s late, 
It will do them good to wait 


DEPORTMENT 


How provoking is the mat 
Lving by the entrance door! 
Mud abounds, but what of that? 
Carpets cover every floor 
Walk exactly where you please 
(Manners should have perfect ease), 
Asking, when your parents tease. 
“What are rags and carpets for?” 
ROSAMUND MArriorr WATSON. 


Doctor. I’m so worried 


about him. He hasn’t barked above a 


Why She Returned 


ME: JOHNSON had gone away from home, 
] 


eaving M1 disconsolate. On 
arriving at her 


Johnson 
destination, she missed her 
gold lace pin, and wrote her servant, asking 
the girl to let her know if she had found 
iunvthing on the dining-room floor. 

The servant wrote as 
sweeping the dining-room 
ing. I found thirty 
1 pack of cards.” 


follows: “ When 
floor this morn 
matches, four corks, and 


Not Prepared 

A‘ HICAGO Board of Trade man, who was 

not in the habit of attending church 
was taking a walk one Sunday morning, and 
on coming to a chureh at the regular hour 
of service, he decided to go in. As he 
entered the auditorium, in 
were 


which the pews 
a sloping floor, an usher 
and wishing to consult him 
as to location before conducting him to a 
sitting, politely inquired: 

“Would you like to 
well?” 

Mistaking the inquiry to be an appeal for 
money, the Board of Trade man began to 
fumble through his pockets. as he drawled: 

“T’'d like to: but I’m not prepared to 
come down very heavy, as fifteen cents is 
all I have with me.” 


adjusted upon 
stepped forward, 


come down pretty 
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Mr. Ruino (looking in the mirror). “I am afraid these horns give me a ‘cross’ 


expression.” 





Not a Boston Girl 


HE girl was a dainty thing in pink, evi- 

dently a stranger in Bos‘on; the fellow 
had Harvard written all over him. They 
were standing in the delivery-room of the 
Publie Library, and he was explaining to 
her the decorations by Edwin Abbey, which 
illustrate the legend of the Holy Grail. As 
he talked he glanced occasionally at his fair 
listener and seemed pleased to find her ap- 
parently lost in rapture. Finally, when his 
stock of knowledge was exhausted, he ex- 
claimed : 

“ Why, I never before knew that you were 
so interested in art.” 

For a moment longer she eontinued to 
gaze at the painting, then with a tremulous 
little sigh she turned to him with: 

“T have been wondering how many pieces 
it would make if cut up into one of those 
picture puzzles.” 


Father’s Little Joke 


BALTIMORE man recently called at a 
friend’s house where the stork had lately 
arrived. 

“ Hello, Tom!” was the effusive greeting 
of the caller. “ What is it? Boy or girl?” 
said the father. 

“ Boy,” ventured the caller. 

With a sad smile, the new parent added, 
“Old man, you’re only half right.” 


“ Guess,” 


Timz Enough Then 


SOMERSETSHIRE laborer, 

work in the morning, called 
mate and found him hanging 
his barn. He went on to his 
arrival said to the other men: 


going 
for | 

to a beam 

work, and « 


“What do ‘ee think I’ve a-zeed? B 
Smith strung up in the barn. ’Ang 
*usself!” 

“"Anged ‘usself, ‘ave ’ee?” they said 
“And what’s do? Cut ’en down?” 

“Cut ’en down?” he replied. “No; ’u 


warn’t dead yet!” 


Where There’s a Will 


LITTLE boy of five years approached th 
druggist to ask for a pasteboard boy 
similar to those some friends of his ha 
secured from the druggist. 
“T haven’t got one left,” said the drug 


gist. 
“TI know where one is,” offered t! 
youngster. 


“ Where?” asked the pharmacist. 

The little fellow led him to one of th 
show-eases and pointed. 

“ Why, that box has got candy in it,” sai 
the druggist. 

“But I could eat 
fellow, seriously. 

He got the box, and part of the candy 


too. 


it out,” said the litt! 
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Illustration for ‘* The Perf 


WAS WITH RELIEF THAT HE FOUND HER WITH THE OTHERS ON THE PIAZZA 





